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The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  ‘  Spencer  Papers  ’ 
follow  their  predecessors  after  the  long  interval  of  ten 
years,  and  without  the  guidance  of  the  master  hand 
which  had  directed  their  preparation.  The  mass  of  work 
upon  the  history  of  the  late  war,  which  absorbed  Sir 
Julian  Corbett  in  and  after  1914,  prevented  him  then 
from  continuing  his  examination  of  these  papers  ;  and 
death  robbed  the  Society  of  his  great  services  before  he 
was  able  to  resume  the  task  he  had  nearly  carried  to  its 
completion,  and  for  the  performance  of  which  none  was 
so  eminently  adapted  as  he.  The  appearance  of  the 
final  volumes  recalls  us  to  a  sense  of  the  loss  which  naval 
history  has  sustained  by  his  death. 

The  third  volume,  now  appearing,  will  be  followed 
within  a  few  months  by  the  fourth  and  final  volume. 
Time  has  only  just  permitted  me,  before  leaving  England, 
to  complete  the  proofs,  and  the  Index  is  being  under¬ 
taken  by  Mr.  Perrin.  For  this  and  other  help  most 
generously  given  me  by  him,  and  by  the  staff  of  the 
Admiralty  Library,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  thanks. 

The  majority  of  the  letters  in  these  volumes  belong 
to  the  period  between  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  and  Lord 
Spencer’s  retirement  from  the  Admiralty  on  the  fall  of 
Pitt’s  ministry  ;  but  as  the  earlier  volumes  have  only 
carried  the  operations  in  the  West  Indies  as  far  as  the 
end  of  1796,  correspondence  has  been  included  relating 
to  the  events  up  to  the  autumn  of  1798,  when,  with  the 
departure  from  San  Domingo,  the  phase  of  ‘  West  Indian 
strategy’  came  to  an  end.  The  policy  which  took  its 
place,  and  prevailed  during  1799  and  1800,  forms  the 
subject  of  much  of  the  correspondence  in  this  volume. 
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In  the  Introductory  Note  to  the  papers  on  the  West 
Indian  expedition  of  1795,  some  of  the  causes  are  out¬ 
lined  which  impelled  Ministers  into  that  unfortunate 
series  of  operations.1  Dundas,  however,  in  his  speech 
in  defence  of  the  Government’s  conduct  of  the  war,  gave 
other  and  more  fundamental  reasons  which  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of.2  For  even  though  doubts  may  be  felt 
as  to  whether  these  reasons,  stated  in  1801,  were  actually 
present  in  Ministers’  minds  in  1795,  the  speech  contains 
a  suggestive  and  important  train  of  thought.  Recog¬ 
nising  that  Great  Britain’s  resources,  situation,  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  existence  differed  widely  from  those  of  purely 
continental  Powers,  Dundas  set  himself  the  question  of 
what  were  the  principles  by  which  this  country  should 
be  governed  in  war — how,  in  fact,  should  she  employ  in 
combination  all  the  elements  of  her  strength  to  achieve 
the  ends  for  which  she  had  entered  the  struggle  ?  To 
arrive  at  a  decision  he  defined  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  factors  which  should  lie  at  the  root  of  England’s 
conduct  in  war. 

Since,  he  said,  Britain’s  population  did  not  admit  of 
her  possessing  a  great  army,  her  effort  neither  could  nor 
should  take  the  form  of  extensive  continental  operations. 
Whatever  course  of  action  we  took  must  depend  upon 
the  object  we  had  in  view  ;  and  that  object  must  be 
inspired  by  our  interests.  As  the  country  depended  for 
its  existence  wholly  upon  commerce  and  navigation, 
these  two  represented  its  greatest  national  interests. 
The  object,  therefore,  of  primary  importance  to  us  was 
maritime.  This  being  so,  we  should  devote  our  whole 
strength— naval  and  military — to  the  attainment  of 
maritime  objects,  and  should  endeavour  to  destroy  that 
which  threatened  our  interests — that  is,  the  enemy’s 
maritime  power.  His  fleets,  the  arsenals  that  main¬ 
tained  them,  the  supplies  that  furnished  them  with  their 
needs,  the  trade  which  supported  them — these  were  the 
true  British  objectives.  ‘  Be  the  causes  of  the  war  what 

1  Spencer  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 

2  Debate  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  March  25,  1801  (. Parlia¬ 
mentary  History,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  1071). 
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they  may,’  he  said,  ‘  the  primary  object  of  our  attention 
ought  to  be,  by  what  means  we  can  most  effectually 
increase  those  resources  upon  which  depend  our  naval 
superiority,  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  or  appro¬ 
priate  to  ourselves  those  which  might  otherwise  enable 
the  enemy  to  contend  with  us  in  this  respect.  Navi¬ 
gation  and  commerce  are  inseparably  connected,  and 
that  nation  must  be  the  most  powerful  maritime  state 
which  possesses  the  most  extensive  seaboard.  I  need 
scarcely  observe  that  it  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary 
from  these  premises  that,  if  possible,  we  ought  as  early 
as  we  can  at  the  commencement  of  a  war  to  cut  off  the 
commercial  resources  of  our  enemies,  as  by  so  doing  we 
infallibly  weaken  or  destroy  their  naval  resources.’  Pro¬ 
ceeding  further,  he  said  that  as  the  extent  of  trade  de¬ 
pends  upon  distant  and  colonial  commerce,  so  the  cutting 
off  of  the  colonial  resources  of  an  enemy  was  as  important 
as  the  cutting  of  the  communications  of  an  army  is  in 
land  warfare.  Hence,  in  any  war,  the  colonial  pos¬ 
sessions  of  an  enemy  should  be  the  first  objective  of  all 
the  British  forces,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  were 
needed  to  furnish  security  at  home. 

Dundas  gave  a  further  reason,  of  an  economic  nature, 
in  support  of  this  doctrine.  The  seizure  of  enemy  pos¬ 
sessions  would  provide  new  markets  for  those  of  which 
British  manufacturers  were  deprived  in  an  extensive 
continental  war.  This  anticipation  that  new  markets 
would  be  needed  proved  very  true  in  later  stages  of  the 
war.  Sir  Julian  Corbett  has  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  sea  power  was  so  vital  to  us  between  1805 
and  1815  was  the  need  of  new  markets  and  new  sources 
of  supply.  ‘  Napoleon’s  policy  .  .  .  was  to  exhaust  us 
by  shutting  out  our  trade  from  Europe,  and  by  forcing 
on  us  simultaneously  heavy  naval  expenditure  by  the 
menace  of  reviving  his  fleets.  Our  reply  was  to  capture 
new  markets  and  to  destroy  the  elements  of  his  new 
navy  in  its  ports  by  combined  operations.1  The  same 
idea  was  present  in  Dundas’s  mind  when,  urging  that 

1  Corbett,  '  Napoleon  and  the  British  Navy  after  Trafalgar,’ 
Quarterly  Review,  April  1922,  pp.  230,  242. 
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the  British  object  should  be  maritime,  he  directed  attacks 
either  against  the  enemy  colonial  possessions,  as  sources 
of  his  naval  supplies,  or  against  the  fleets  themselves  in 
their  harbours. 

The  justness  of  the  choice  of  attack  upon  colonial 
objectives  as  a  course  of  action  for  attaining  the  object 
in  view  depended  upon  whether  the  premises  as  to  its 
results  were  correct.  ‘  It  is,’  said  Dundas,  ‘  as  much  the 
duty  of  those  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  a  British 
war  to  cut  off  the  colonial  resources  of  the  enemy  as  it 
would  be  that  of  a  general  of  a  great  army  to  destroy 
or  intercept  the  magazines  of  his  opponent.’  If  the 
colonial  possessions  did  indeed  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  existence  of  the  navy  as  the  magazines  on  shore  bore 
to  the  existence  of  an  army,  this  might  well  justify  the 
policy.  But  they  did  not.  Neither  the  enemy  nation 
nor  its  maritime  power  was  exclusively,  or  even  to  a 
high  degree,  dependent  upon  the  West  Indian  products. 
The  capture  of  the  French  islands  did  not  ruin  nor  even 
cripple  the  French  navy  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  ruined  the 
British  army  and  rendered  it  unable  to  make  efforts  in 
theatres  where  its  services  might  have  been  decisive. 
To  what  extent  the  loss  of  West  Indian  commerce  in¬ 
fluenced  the  general  conditions  of  France,  and  affected 
her  policy  through  the  insistent  demands  for  trade,  is, 
however,  a  matter  that  merits  more  study  than  it  has 
received. 

During  the  summer  of  1798  these  attempts  to  weaken 
the  enemy  at  sea  by  operations  against  his  West  Indian 
resources  came  to  a  definite  end.  The  maritime  object 
with  which — if  Dundas’s  statement  is  correct — they  had 
originally  been  undertaken  had  dropped  out  of  view  ; 
but  it  sprang  again  into  being  with  the  new  policy,  of 
which  some  of  the  combined  operations  of  1799  and  1800 
are  an  expression,  which  then  began  to  take  shape.  This 
idea  is  illustrated  in  a  curious  draft  of  instructions  to 
St.  Vincent,  dated  August  3,  1798,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that 

under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  war  and  of  Europe, 
it  has  been  judged  advisable  that  the  efforts  of  this  country 
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should  be  directed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy’s  naval  forces,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  this 
important  object,  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  give  orders 
that  preparations  should  be  made  for  employing  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  his  land  forces,  in  conjunction  with  a  squadron 
of  his  Majesty’s  ships,  in  attempts  upon  the  principal  ports 
of  Spain  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  for  that  purpose  has  ordered 
about  12,000  men  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieut. - 
General  Sir  James  Pulteney,  intending  that  an  attack  should 
be  made  in  the  first  instance  on  Ferrol. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  anticipates  by  two  years  the 
later  expedition.  These  orders  were  never  sent  ;  and 
on  August  30  St.  Vincent  was  told  that  the  capture  of 
Minorca  was  intended,  an  operation  of  great  importance 
in  furtherance  of  the  general  plan  for  the  Mediterranean, 
which  was  outlined  nine  weeks  later  in  instructions  dated 
October  30. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  Mediterranean,  their 
Lordships  conceive  that  the  objects  principally  to  be  attended 
to  by  the  squadron  to  be  employed  there  are  :• — 

First,  the  protection  of  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Naples  and  the 
Adriatic,  and  in  the  event  of  war  being  renewed  in  Italy,  an 
active  co-operation  with  the  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  armies. 

Secondly,  the  cutting  off  all  communication  between 
France  and  Egypt,  that  neither  supplies  nor  any  reinforce¬ 
ments  may  be  sent  to  the  army  at  Alexandria. 

Thirdly,  the  blocking  up  of  Malta,  so  as  to  prevent  pro¬ 
visions  from  being  sent  into  it. 

Fourthly,  the  co-operating  with  the  Turkish  and  Russian 
squadrons  which  are  to  be  sent  into  the  Archipelago. 

The  distribution  of  the  squadrons  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  during  1799 — off  Naples  and  Sicily,  Malta  and 
the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt — expresses  St.  Vincent’s 
translation  of  these  instructions.  To  him  was  left  the 
decision  as  to  how  they,  or  which  of  them,  were  attain¬ 
able,  and  what  was  the  best  method  of  attaining  them. 
But  the  point  of  greatest  importance  was  defined.  ‘  The 
protection  of  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  an 
active  co-operation  with  the  Austrian  armies,  are  the 
objects  to  which  a  principal  part  of  the  squadron  should 
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be  most  particularly  directed  ’  :  nor  would  this  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  as  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  had  so  completely  estab¬ 
lished  the  superiority  of  the  allies  at  sea  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  that  a  division  of  the  fleet  into  separate 
squadrons,  and  those  small,  would  now  be  practicable. 
Possibly,  also,  it  was  suggested  Toulon  might  be  block¬ 
aded  ;  but  this  would  depend  upon  whether  supplies 
could  be  had  from  Leghorn  without  exposing  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  to  the  risk  of  retaliation  by  the  French 
armies.  The  necessity  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  best  possible  relations  with  the  allies  was  to  be 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  officer  who  would  command 
the  squadron  within  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  to  be 
particularly  directed  in  every  possible  situation,  to  give 
the  most  cordial  and  unlimited  protection  and  support 
to  His  Majesty’s  Allies,  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  preserve  a  good  intelligence  between  them,  and  most 
carefully  to  avoid  giving  to  any  of  them  the  smallest 
cause  for  suspicion,  jealousy  or  offence.’ 

Thus  the  Mediterranean  strategy  was  one  of  making 
use  of  the  command  at  sea  that  had  been  won  at  the 
Nile.  To  the  operations  thus  outlined,  the  covering  force 
was  the  fleet  in  the  Atlantic.  The  principal  enemy  fleets 
and  squadrons  lay  in  Brest,  Rochefort,  Ferrol,  and  Cadiz  ; 
and  one  object  of  the  British  forces  in  home  waters 
was  to  prevent  those  fleets  and  squadrons  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  operations  of  the  scattered  detachments 
up  the  Straits.1  Of  the  two  courses  of  action  by  which 
this  cover  could  be  afforded — confining  them  to  their 
harbours  or  attacking  them  in  those  harbours — attack 
was  chosen.  From  the  month  of  December  1798  until 
the  autumn  of  1800  there  stretches  a  period  which  might 
be  called  that  of  English  supremacy,  as  the  British  land 
and  sea  forces  acted  in  a  generally  offensive  manner 
and  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James’s  is  more 
arrogant  than  ever.’ 2  A  strategy  of  offence  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  one  of  defence,  and  in  the  execution  of  this 


1  Thus  Keith,  on  March  ii,  1800,  writes  to  Spencer  •  ‘  We 
have  been  successful  on  the  coast  of  Genoa,  and  if  we  are  not 
disturbed  from  Brest,  I  have  no  doubt  of  success  also  at  Malta.’ 

Desbriere,  Projets  et  tentatives  de  debarquement  aux  ties 
Bntanniques,  vol.  11.  p.  229. 
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strategy  the  operations  undertaken  were  of  two  separate 
natures,  having  distinct  and  different  objects.  One  set 
of  attacks,  to  which  the  expedition  to  Belleisle  and  the 
occupation  of  Houat  and  Hedic  belong,  had  the  military 
object  of  assisting  Austria  by  the  old  method  of  diversions, 
based  on  the  expectation  of  Chouan  co-operation.  The 
other,  represented  by  the  expeditions  projected  or 
attempted  against  the  French  and  Spanish  fleet  bases 
and  the  fleets  within  them,  had  the  maritime  object  of 
establishing  securely  a  supremacy  at  sea  which  would 
give  freedom  to  use  the  sea  with  the  least  possible  inter¬ 
ruption,  and  denial  of  its  use  to  the  enemy.  While  it  is 
not  difficult  to  formulate  criticism  of  the  strategy  on 
the  grounds  either  of  minor  strategy  or  tactics — that  the 
military  or  the  naval  object,  or  both,  were  wrong,  or 
that  the  attacks  were  ill-calculated,  ill-prepared,  ill- 
executed,  or  a  combination  of  all  three— it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  in  major  strategy  it  did  not  depart  from 
the  ‘  great  maxim,’  defined  by  Colonel  Henderson,  ‘  that 
the  naval  strength  of  the  enemy  should  be  the  first 
objective  of  a  maritime  Power,  both  by  land  and  sea.’ 1 
Moreover,  it  is  characterised  by  an  offensive  spirit,  the 
value  of  which  in  war  is  axiomatic,  though  it  needs 
judgment  in  its  exercise.  The  alternative  to  the  offensive, 
so  far  as  the  navy  was  concerned,  was  the  defensive 
strategy  of  blockade,  an  exhausting,  expensive,  and  un¬ 
certain  procedure — a  ‘  passive  ’  operation,  as  Cochrane 
at  a  later  date  described  it,  to  which,  if  the  fleet  were 
restricted,  it  would  not  be  fulfilling  the  task  of  which  it 
was  capable.  What  would  have  resulted  if  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  execution,  and,  not  least,  the  personnel,  had 
been  more  adequate  to  the  task  2  must  be  a  matter  for 
conjecture.  Colonel  Desbriere  does  not  treat  the  opera¬ 
tions  as  negligible.  ‘  Le  danger,’  he  says,  ‘  etait  en  effet 
reel  a  l’interieur  et  a  l’exterieur  ’  ;  3  and  this  in  spite  of 
General  Hedonville’s  confidence  that  he  could  safeguard 
the  northern  coasts  of  France. 

1  Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  Science  of  War,  p.  28. 

2  Cf.  St.  Vincent’s  and  Simcoe’s  opinions  on  the  personnel  of 
both  services. 

3  Referring  to  December  1799  ( Projets  et  tentatives,  vol.  ii. 
p.  247). 
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The  destruction  of  the  enemy  fleets  was  not  only 
thought  the  best  way  of  affording  cover  for  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  detachments,  but  was  also  the  direct  means 
by  which  the  efforts  of  this  country  could  be  rendered 
most  effective  in  the  common  cause.  Although  it  was 
upon  British  interests  that  Dundas  had  based  his  policy, 
any  advantage  gained  by  Britain  benefited  also  her 
allies.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  enemy’s  naval 
power  the  country  became  secure  from  invasion,  greater 
security  could  be  given  to  trade,  more  naval  co-operation 
with  the  allied  armies  became  possible.  Without  ample 
trade  the  wealth  of  the  country  could  not  provide  the 
subsidies  demanded  by  our  allies,  nor  maintain  the 
determination  of  the  people  to  continue  the  struggle  to 
the  end.  Gravely  and  frequently  as  the  allies  failed 
to  fulfil  their  obligations,1  if  subsidies  were  necessary  to 
induce  them  to  keep  their  armies  in  the  field,  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  pay  them  ;  though  Dundas  sug¬ 
gested  that  both  Russia  and  Austria  might  reasonably 
be  reminded  that,  by  sending  a  fleet  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  at  vastly  increased  expense  to  ourselves,  we 
were  not  only  assisting  our  allies,  but  were  also  contri¬ 
buting  our  full  quota  to  the  struggle  on  the  Continent. 
A  policy  of  operations  against  the  enemy’s  maritime 
power  was  in  any  case  the  surest  way  of  being  able  to 
afford  to  continue  the  war. 

Thus,  while  the  operations,  for  various  reasons,  did 
not  succeed,  the  policy  that  dictated  them  was  founded 
upon  a  belief  that  a  maritime  Power  can  best  exert  its 
strength  against  the  maritime  forces  and  resources  of 
its  enemy.  Why  the  operations  failed  is  a  question  upon 
which,  as  some  of  Lord  Spencer’s  correspondence  shows, 
contemporary  doctors  differed. 

1  ‘  The  aversion  of  this  country  to  renew  any  more  subsidiary 
treaties  is  greatly  increased  by  the  unfaithful  execution  of  those 
already  past  on  the  part  of  our  allies  ’  (Dundas  to  Pitt,  December 
1798,  Dropmore  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  433).  In  1799  Prussia,  while 
failing  to  join  in  the  Dutch  operations,  expressed  the  na'ive  hope 
that  she  might  still  receive  her  subsidy — for  benevolent  neutrality. 
Russia  provided  less  troops  than  she  was  paid  for  ( Cambridge 
History  of  British  Foreign  Policy,  vol.  i.  p.  291). 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


The  general  correspondence  of  this  period  deals  very 
largely  with  the  administrative  questions  of  the  Dock¬ 
yards,  and  though  important  is  too  lengthy  to  reproduce 
in  anything  approaching  a  useful  form.  The  letters 
selected  deal  with  appointments  and  proposals,  in  the 
first  section  ;  and  with  Sir  William  Parker’s  protests 
against  his  treatment  and  applications  to  be  removed 
from  St.  Vincent’s  command,  in  the  second. 

Parker,  who  had  been  commander-in-chief  on  the 
Jamaica  Station  1794-1796,  was  fifty-four  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent.  He  took  strong 
exception  to  Nelson's  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  battle,1  and  notwithstanding  the  soothing  letter 
written  him  by  Spencer,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should 
have  felt  aggrieved  at  the  selection  of  Nelson  to  com¬ 
mand  the  detached  force.  Nelson  was  not  only  his 
junior  in  age  by  fourteen,  and  in  seniority  by  three  years, 
but  was  also  the  man  by  whom,  in  Parker’s  opinion,  his 
conduct  on  the  14th  February,  1797,  had  been  grievously 
misrepresented.  He  shows  in  his  letters  a  strong  dis¬ 
like  to  serving  under  St.  Vincent.  This  may  in  part 
be  due  to  the  way  in  which  St.  Vincent  treated  his 
representations.  When  Parker  made  his  protest  against 
Nelson’s  selection  for  the  Nile  detachment  St.  Vincent 
appears  to  have  given  him  to  understand  that  he  had 
supported  it,  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  not 
strong  enough  ;  subsequently,  St.  Vincent  took  credit 

1  Spencer  Papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  98-100 ;  Ralfe’s  Naval 
Biography  (vol.  ii.  pp.  52  et  seq.)  gives  the  letter  he  wrote  in 
expostulation  to  Nelson,  and  Nelson’s  reply. 
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for  having  made  the  appointment.  To  a  choleric  officer 
like  Parker  this  was  intolerable,  and  he  felt  he  could  no 
longer  serve  under  an  officer  whose  acts  were  not  in 
accordance  with  his  words. 

It  was  not  until  Keith’s  return  to  England  after 
the  chase  of  Bruix  that  Parker  struck  his  flag.  He  then 
received  the  Halifax  appointment  he  had  desired,  but 
was  recalled  in  the  following  year.  He  died  of  an 
apoplexy  in  1802. 
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SECTION  I 
General 

SPENCER  TO  DUN  DAS 


Private. 

Admiralty,  gth  February,  1798. 

Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  you  a  letter  I  have  this 
moment  received  from  Admiral  Waldegrave.  The 
various  matters  which  have  always  been  in 
discussion  when  I  have  lately  met  you,  have 
prevented  my  mentioning  the  subject  of  it  to 
you  as  I  intended  to  have  done,  and  I  now  do 
so,  lest  any  determination  should  be  come  to 
upon  it,  without  you  being  aware  of  the  bearings 
of  the  question. 

It  really  appears  so  preposterous  that  the 
Island  of  Newfoundland  should  be  under  the 
orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Canada 
who  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  is  totally 
unable  to  keep  up  any  communication  with  it, 
that  I  cannot  help  supposing  the  mention  of  this 
Island  in  the  Instructions  given  in  1786  to  Lord 
Dorchester  must  have  happened  by  some  inad¬ 
vertence.  I  can  venture  to  say  that  it  would  be 
to  the  full  as  convenient  an  arrangement  (if  it 
were  necessary  to  include  it  in  any  other  Com¬ 
mand)  that  it  should  be  put  under  the  orders  of 
the  Governor  of  Gibraltar  as  of  the  Governor  of 
Canada  ;  but  I  cannot  myself  see  the  necessity 
of  making  the  Government  of  Newfoundland 
dependant  upon  any  other  Government  whatever. 
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The  station  is  quite  distinct  from  every  [other] 
geographically,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
being  commanded  by  a  naval  officer  there  seem  to 
be  very  obvious  reasons  why  it  should  be  kept 
as  distinct  from  this  perpetual  source  of  jealousy 
between  the  two  services  as  it  possibly  can. 
During  the  whole  of  the  last  and  former  wars 
it  was  so,  and  till  last  year  it  was  always  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  so  by  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland, 
which  is  a  pretty  plain  proof  that  no  great  necessity 
could  have  arisen  for  the  exertion  of  the  authority 
created  by  Lord  Dorchester’s  Instructions  ;  and 
the  defence  made  by  Sir  James  Wallace  when 
threatened  by  Richery  in  the  year  1796  is  a  proof 
at  once  of  the  necessity  of  the  command  being 
vested  in  an  officer  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  protection  so  regulated. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Spencer. 


CAPTAIN  BRISBANE  TO  SPENCER 

Crescent,  The  Nore.  1st  June,  1798. 

My  Lord, — I  am  extremely  anxious  to  make 
the  attempt  to  burn  the  enemy’s  fleet  with  fire 
ships,  and  for  that  purpose  will  your  Lordship 
permit  me  to  reconnoitre  either  the  Texel  or 
Brest,  to  enable  me  to  offer  my  opinion  of  the 
practicability  of  such  an  attempt,  and  my  mode 
of  attack  upon  them  if  it  should  appear  so  ?  I 
have  very  little  doubt  of  succeeding,  if  secrecy 
is  observed,  and  having  been  employed  upon 
service  of  the  like  nature  in  the  Mediterranean 
under  Lord  Hood,  to  whom  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
your  Lordship  for  his  opinion  of  my  abilities 
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to  perform  such  service.  Admiral  Young  may 
possibly  remember  my  plan  of  burning  them 
at  Toulon,  which,  if  the  enemy  had  not  sailed, 
would  have  been  performed.  However  to  make 
this  attempt  I  offer  to  your  Lordship,  and  my 
country,  my  person  and  best  exertions,  and  have 
the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obliged 

humble  servant, 

Chas.  Brisbane. 

WINDHAM  TO  SPENCER 

4th  October,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord, — Though  Nelson  has  fulfilled 
so  magnificently  all  the  hopes  that  could  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  him  I  cannot  wish  him  to  be  put  on 
a  level  with  Lord  St.  Vincent  ;  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  conclude  there  is  not  a  thought  of  placing 
him  below  Lord  Duncan.  I  should  say,  if  I  were 
to  post  him  according  to  my  idea  of  the  merit 
of  the  action  and  all  the  principles  on  which  it 
ought  to  be  estimated,  that  he  ought  to  stand 
somewhere  between  the  two,  if  there  were  in 
fact  any  such  intermediate  degree,  and  if  it  were 
right  to  pursue  distinction  too  curiously.  I  hope 
there  is  no  idea  that  his  not  having  commanded 
in  chief,  is  to  place  the  victor  of  the  ist  of  August 
below  the  author  of  the  victory  of  the  nth  of 
October  ;  at  least  I  don’t  conceive  that  such  a 
principle  would  have  been  allowed  of,  had  he 
been  David  Nelson  instead  of  Horatio.  As  a 
Norwich  Hero  he  has  a  claim  upon  me  to  urge 
his  honours  to  the  extent  to  which  I  think  they 
are  justly  due.  .  .  . 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Windham. 
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BERKELEY  TO  SPENCER 

Mars,  off  Rochefort.  18th  June,  1799. 

My  Lord, — The  situation  in  which  I  am  placed 
must  be  an  apology  for  this  ietter,  as  I  cannot 
publicly  offer  those  observations  to  the  Board, 
which  in  a  private  letter  may  convey  to  your 
Lordship,  who  is  at  the  head  of  it,  information 
which  perhaps  may  be  acceptable.  I  imagine 
this  squadron  has  two  objects  in  view.  One  to 
block  up  the  Spanish  Squadron  ;  the  other  to 
annoy  and  stop  the  coasting  trade,  which  is  now 
almost  the  only  commerce  which  is  carried  on 
by  the  enemy.  The  first  object  cannot  well  be 
done,  in  the  present  manner  by  the  squadron, 
for  if  it  should  be  obliged  to  work  off  the  coast 
in  tempestuous  weather,  or  that  the  Spanish 
Admiral  was  enterprising  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  thick  weather  and  an  east  wind  to  push  to  the 
southward  and  endeavour  to  make  his  escape 
to  Ferrol,  or  that  the  pilots  would  undertake 
to  carry  him  through  the  Pertuis  Breton  with 
a  S.E.  wind,  for  Brest,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it 
might  be  effected.  It  may  be  thought  that  a 
certain  way  of  preventing  it  would  be  to  anchor 
the  squadron  in  Basque  Road,  which  would 
prevent  their  getting  under  weigh,  but  this 
squadron  must  be  supplied  with  proper  attendant 
vessels  and  gunboats  to  frustrate  the  attempts 
of  the  combined  enemy,  who  from  the  vicinity 
of  their  dockyard  at  Rochefort,  and  the  nature 
of  the  anchorage,  would  otherwise  have  the 
means  of  annoying  the  squadron  with  gunboats, 
fire-rafts,  &c.  :  and  it  also  ought  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  a  safe  road  in  a  westerly  wind,  for 
although  it  is  perfectly  secure  and  sheltered 
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by  the  Isle  of  Oleron  in  south-west  gales,  I  am 
informed  that  with  the  wind  at  west  and  north¬ 
west,  which  blows  right  in,  there  is  a  very  heavy 
sea.  I  mention  this  anchorage  because  I  think 
the  blocking  up  this  Port  otherwise  by  ships 
of  the  line,  not  only  impossible,  but  attended 
with  the  greatest  danger  to  the  squadron  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  service.  For  although  fast  sailing 
frigates  are  enabled  to  work  off  this  shore  when 
caught  in  a  gale  at  west,  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  they  can  accomplish  it  ;  but  with  a 
squadron  of  line  of  battleships,  some  of  which  are 
perhaps  the  most  leewardly  in  the  service,  it  is 
so  hazardous,  that  I  fairly  apprize  your  Lord- 
ship  not  to  be  surprised  if  even  in  a  summer 
gale  at  west  you  should  hear  of  the  loss  of  some 
of  them.  I  have,  it  is  true,  given  out  in  cases 
of  emergency  an  anchorage  off  the  Isle  D’Yeu,  but 
upon  conversing  with  the  officers  who  have 
served  upon  this  coast,  I  find  it  by  no  means  a 
proper  one  for  the  squadron  as  the  ground  is  very 
rocky  and  foul  and  the  anchorage  precarious 
for  a  squadron,  although  it  might  be  picked  out 
by  a  ship  or  two  ;  but  it  must  be  risked,  if  you 
determine  to  keep  a  squadron  off  this  Port  as 
Belleisle  or  Quiberon  (which  are  the  safest  and 
best  roads)  cannot  be  attained  with  the  wind 
blowing  strong  at  west. 

The  other  object  of  destroying  the  coasting 
trade,  cannot  be  done,  but  in  one  manner,  for 
the  coast  is  so  intersected  with  inlets  and  islands 
that  no  cruisers  can  possibly  get  near  enough  to 
them  before  they  are  scattered,  for  in  coming 
from  Bordeaux  they  pass  between  the  shoals  and 
point  de  Coubre,  and  entering  the  Maumusson 
passage,  round  the  Islands  of  Oleron  and  Rhe 
get  to  the  harbour  of  Olonne,  where  they  watch 
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the  opportunity  of  getting  with  convoy  between 
the  main  and  Isle  d’Yeu,  and  if  necessary  pass 
within  Noirmoutier,  and  so  up  to  Nantes.  The 
same  conduct  is  observed,  if  bound  to  Brest,  for 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  they  pass  under 
Quiberon  within  the  Isle  of  Groix  and  the  Glenans, 
and  wait  at  the  Penmarks  until  they  have  a 
clear  coast  to  get  through  the  Raz  to  Brest  ;  and 
the  same  circuitous  route  is  taken'  in  their  way 
back,  as  I  have  just  witnessed.  The  manner  of 
stopping  this  would  be  to  have  a  squadron  of 
frigates,  with  a  brig  or  gunboat  stationed  at 
the  Isle  d’Yeu  ;  for  as  long  as  possession  is 
maintained  of  that  island  and  anchorage,  no 
vessel  can  pass  between  it  and  the  main  ;  at 
present  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  it,  and  the 
harbour  of  Isle  d’Yeu  is  a  very  good  one  for 
vessels  of  a  light  draft.  It  is  true  that  a  superior 
force  might  be  sent  from  Brest  to  dislodge  this 
squadron,  but  if  Government  took  possession 
of  the  island,  and  had  a  regular  blockhouse  to 
withstand  and  prevent  a  Coup  de  Main,  it  would 
shelter  the  shipping,  and  be  the  most  effectual 
means  of  cutting  off  every  coast  communication 
between  Bordeaux  and  Brest,  and  the  frigates 
might  always  cruise  off  Belleisle  and  Quiberon 
to  prevent  convoys  from  Nantes  to  Brest.1  But 
unless  the  station  of  Isle  d’Yeu  is  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  their  convoys 

1  The  erection  of  blockhouses  formed  the  subject  of  much 
correspondence.  Nepean  wrote  to  Spencer  in  August,  1800  : 
‘  The  letter  which  I  have  put  into  the  post  from  Mr.  Crew  will 
give  your  Lordship  all  the  information  he  is  capable  of  obtaining 
on  the  subject  of  the  blockhouses.  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  I  think  he 
could  hardly  count  on  their  reaching  him  in  less  than  six  weeks 
or  two  months,  by  which  time  the  season  would  be  so  far  advanced 
as  to  render  the  continuance  of  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
France  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.' 
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passing.  Whether  the  attainment  of  this  object 
would  be  worth  the  expense  attending  it,  must 
remain  with  your  Lordship  to  consider.  I  shall 
not  add  anything  in  this  letter  of  my  own  situation, 
or  of  the  squadron  because  the  Board  are  in 
full  possession  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
ships,  and  I  have  written  more  fully  my  private 
sentiments  upon  it  to  Admiral  Young. 

I  am,  your  Lordship’s 

very  humble  servant, 

G.  Berkeley. 


SPENCER  TO  PITT 

Admiralty.  5th  August,  1799. 

Dear  Sir, — You  will  have  learnt  from  other 
quarters  of  the  death  of  Lord  Howe,  which 
happened  this  morning  at  half-past  nine.  There 
is  no  quarter,  however,  in  which  the  arrange¬ 
ment  in  consequence  will  be  more  difficult  to 
make  than  this,  and  I  therefore  trouble  you  as 
early  as  possible  with  a  line  on  the  subject  that 
you  may  assist  me  with  your  ideas  upon  it.  The 
situation  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  goes  of  course 
to  Sir  P.  Parker  who  is  next  in  seniority,  and 
will  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  retire  from 
the  command  at  Portsmouth  which  I  am  very 
sorry  for,  as  I  am  much  embarrassed  to  find  a 
proper  successor  for  him.  The  Generalship  of 
Marines  ought  not  to  go  to  Sir  Peter,  but  I  suppose 
must  go  to  Barrington,  as  it  would  scarce  be 
right  to  make  an  officer  General  of  Marines,  who 
is  junior  to  the  Lieutenant-General,  which  Barring¬ 
ton  is.  The  Lieutenant-Generalship  of  Marines 
will  therefore  be  disposable,  and  I  do  not  at 
all  know  to  whom  it  can  with  perfect  propriety 
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be  given.  If  to  Lord  Bridport,  it  should  be  on 
condition  of  his  resigning  his  office  of  Vice- 
Admiral  of  England  and  Treasurer  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  or  at  least  one  of  them  ;  and  I  confess 
at  any  other  moment  than  just  the  present, 
I  should  have  been  disposed  to  make  use  of  it 
as  an  inducement  to  him  to  retire  from  active 
service,  for  which  I  think  his  energy  and  other 
qualifications  are  nearly  passed  by  ;  but  if  he  were 
to  retire  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  at  this 
moment  another  Admiral  to  command  the  Channel 
Fleet  which  we  are  collecting  and  he  must  there¬ 
fore  go  to  sea  again  to  endeavour  to  counteract 
the  operations  of  these  combined  fleets,  which 
you  will  have  learned  have  sailed  from  Cadiz, 
and  will  not  improbably  be  very  shortly  either 
in  the  Channel  or  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.1  If 
Lord  Keith  can  either  come  up  with  them  or 
follow  them  close,  all  will  be  well  enough  ;  but 
should  he  either  be  prevented  from  passing  the 
Straits,  or  having  passed  them,  miss  the  enemy, 
and  steer  in  any  wrong  direction,  we  shall  be  in 
a  scrape.  However  we  have  the  possibility  even 
under  this  supposition  of  mustering  about  27  or 
28  ships  of  the  line  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
days,  exclusive  of  the  squadron  of  English  and 
Russians  left  off  the  Texel  under  Lord  Duncan. 

You  will  perceive  that  I  have  in  this  respect 
altered  the  plan  on  which  I  before  talked  to  you  of 
sending  our  whole  North  Sea  fleet  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  and  I  have  done  so  on  this  ground,  that  we 
should  in  that  case  not  only  expose  our  Trade 
(most  numerous  and  valuable  at  this  season  of 
the  year)  in  the  North  Sea  to  the  depredations 
of  the  Dutch  fleet,  but  entirely  knock  up  the 

1  Referring  to  the  return  of  Bruix  from  his  Mediterranean 
cruise. 
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possibility  of  attempting  our  expedition,1  on 
which  so  much  depends,  and  which  could  not  be 
undertaken  with  common  prudence  under  the 
risk  of  the  Texel  fleet  coming  upon  the  covering 
squadron  when  they  were  on  the  coast.  We  have 
on  these  grounds  strained  every  nerve  to  make 
up  a  tolerably  decent  fleet  without  raising  the 
blockade  of  the  Texel,  and  though  it  will  be 
composed  of  many  sixty-fours  and  ships  wanting 
some  repairs  &c.,  I  think  we  shall  succeed  in 
having  a  sufficient  force  to  put  a  good  countenance 
upon  the  thing  in  case  the  worst  should  happen. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more  at  present,  but 
must  beg,  if  you  can,  that  you  will  let  me  hear 
from  you  about  the  arrangement  for  the  Marines 
by  to-morrow’s  post,  in  order  that  I  may  be 
prepared  to  talk  to  the  King  on  Wednesday. 
I  meant  to  have  sailed  down  to  you,  but  under 
the  present  circumstances  I  think  my  proper 
post  is  at  the  Admiralty  where  I  shall  remain 
at  least  till  dinner-time  every  day. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Spencer. 


PITT  TO  SPENCER 


Walmer  Castle.  6th  August,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — Being  but  just  returned  from 
visiting  the  Camp  at  Barham,  I  have  little  more 
than  time  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  yester¬ 
day  before  the  post  goes  out.  I  do  not  know  to 
what  degree  it  is  usual  to  observe  Seniority  in 
the  succession  to  the  office  of  General  of  Marines, 


1  The  Helder. 
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but  unless  it  is  an  established  rule,  I  confess  that 
notwithstanding  Admiral  Barrington’s  former 
merits  as  an  officer  I  should  doubt,  considering 
how  little  he  has  served  as  an  Admiral,  and  for 
how  long  a  time  he  has  declined  all  Chief  Com¬ 
mand,  whether  he  ought  to  be  admitted  as  a 
Candidate  for  the  highest  honours  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  They  would,  I  think,  be  better  bestowed 
on  any  of  those  who  have  continued  throughout 
in  active  service,  and  out  of  that  description,  I 
suppose  Lord  Bridport,  from  standing,  would 
have  the  best  pretensions.  He  would  of  course 
then  vacate  at  least  one  of  the  situations  he  now 
holds,  which  might  make  room  for  some  other 
distinguished  officer.  I  do  not  know  precisely 
enough  the  value  of  General  of  Marines  to  judge 
whether  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  give  up 
both.  If  you  think  that  it  would  on  the  whole 
be  best  that  he  should  retire,  but  at  the  same 
time  want  him  for  the  present  purpose,  there 
could,  I  conceive,  be  no  difficulty  in  his  going  with 
the  Command  just  now  on  an  understanding 
that  he  is  to  quit  as  soon  as  this  service  is  over. 
I  own  however  that  I  do  not  see  where  you  could 
find  a  successor,  unless  Lord  Duncan  is  in  suffi¬ 
cient  health,  or  Lord  St.  Vincent  should  recover 
on  his  way  home,  or  unless  you  should  think 
it  right  to  bring  Lord  Hood  again  into  service. 
I  do  not  mention  the  latter  on  account  of  any 
personal  wish,  but  merely  as  thinking  it  right  to 
suggest  for  your  consideration  whatever  occurs  to 
me.  I  am  very  sorry  we  must  lose  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  here,  but  your  presence  in  town 
is  certainly  necessary  just  now.  I  rejoice  that 
you  can  collect  the  force  you  mention,  without 
stripping  this  quarter,  and  have  no  doubt  that  if 
either  the  fleet  from  home  meets  the  enemy,  or 
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Lord  Keith’s  overtakes  them,  we  shall  soon  hear 
a  good  account.  Between  the  two,  it  will  be  hard 
if  they  escape. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

Y ours  very  sincerely, 

W.  Pitt. 


SIR  JOHN  DALRYMPLE  TO 
EARL  SPENCER 

23rd  August,  1799. 

If  the  idea  of  trying  a  boat  made  of  a  number 
of  pasteboard  plies  should  be  adopted,  it  would 
be  proper  to  pay  the  bottom  with  coal  tar  and 
unslacked  hot  lime  boiled  together,  which  must 
be  laid  on  instantly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  will 
dry.  To  my  certain  knowledge  the  mixture  will 
keep  out  water. 

A  Russian  Winter  Campaign 

It  appears  from  D ’Avila’s  history,  that  the 
great  lines  of  the  war  of  the  league  in  France 
were  carried  on  on  the  Seine,  because  both  sides 
knew  that  whoever  commanded  the  line  com¬ 
manded  Paris,  and  whoever  had  Paris,  had  France. 
Both  parties  had  a  fleet  of  small  craft  upon  the 
Seine,  and  their  armies  often  on  both  sides  of 
the  Seine.  The  fleets  carried  the  sick,  the  stores, 
the  weary,  and  relieved  the  troops,  and  trans¬ 
ported  them  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other 
as  they  pleased.  Now  the  very  same  use  might 
be  made  of  a  Russian  debarkation  which  would 
find  itself  in  a  paradise  climate  there  instead  of 
a  climate  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
Even  when  the  Baltic  was  frozen  up  the  troops 
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could  be  brought  by  land  to  Gluckstadt  and  from 
that  Gluckstadt  by  sea  to  the  Seine.  I  once 
stated  the  idea  to  the  Comte  D’Artois  and  said 
I  understood  there  were  strong  forts  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  He  said  it  was  a  mistake  ;  that  there 
were  forts,  but  they  were  not  strong,  and  pointed 
them  out  to  me.  The  expense  would  be  cheap. 
The  pay  of  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men  officers 
included  is  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  in 
England,  but  the  King  of  Prussia  in  his  memoirs 
says  that  a  German  Regiment  of  the  same  number 
cost  seven  thousand  a  year,  and  a  Prussian  one 
much  less.  Their  food  costs  a  trifle.  I  was 
often  on  board  the  Russian  Squadron  when 
here.  The  food  of  the  men  was  boiled  grain 
and  their  liquor  quas,  with  a  dram  after  it,  and 
they  slept  on  the  floor.  The  Seine,  with  Picardy 
on  the  one  hand  and  Normandy  on  the  other, 
is  the  granary  of  France  for  grain  on  the  one 
side  and  for  cattle  on  the  other,  and  the  country 
is  full  of  houses  and  provisions.  During  the 
last  French  war  I  was  three  times  in  France. 
I  went  and  returned  from  Paris  to  Rouen  in  boats, 
chaises  and  on  horseback,  and  the  reason  was  I 
had  stated  the  idea  to  Lord  George  Germain 
and  was  anxious  to  know  if  I  was  right. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  War  I  sent 
a  memorial  in  detail  to  Lord  Grenville  on  this 
subject,  which  I  understand  was  sent  to  Lord 
Amherst  who  at  the  end  of  his  life  was  a  mere 
pedant  in  his  trade.  If  the  paper  be  lost  I  shall 
if  your  lordship  desires  it  go  through  my  papers 
for  mine.  I  remember  there  were  many  new 
facts  of  observations  in  it  which  had  escaped 
looks.  An  attack  on  the  Seine  would  rob  Paris 
even  of  fuel.  The  woods  of  Burgundy  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  only  resource  lies  in  Normandy. 
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Or  if  a  winter  campaign  on  the  Seine  be  not 
liked,  the  Russian  landing  might  be  either  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Camaret,  or  on  the  mainland 
of  either  of  the  two  Bays  to  the  West  of  Brest 
and  on  that  side  either  make  a  lodgment  to 
command  the  passage  between  the  Bay  of  Brest 
and  the  ocean  or  lay  siege  to  Brest.  The  more 
places  in  which  France  and  Russia  are  set  by  the 
ears,  the  better  for  England.  The  Russians  will 
be  animated  with  success,  irritated  by  the  want 
of  it,  and  made  keen  even  by  suspense. 


Movements  of  Suw arrow’s  Army 

How  Suwarrow’s  army  should  be  employed 
is  a  very  nice  question.  It  may  have  three 
objects,  an  attack  upon  Toulon,  a  march  through 
Burgundy  into  the  heart  of  France,  or  a  junction 
with  the  Allied  armies  on  the  frontiers  between 
Germany  and  France.  The  first  is  the  worst, 
the  last  is  the  best.  My  reasons  follow. 

First,  with  regard  to  Toulon,  the  Allies  at¬ 
tempted  it  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  but  failed. 
The  English  took  it  by  treachery  in  this  war, 
but  could  not  keep  it.  It  was  a  great  object  at 
that  time,  because  a  great  French  navy  was  the 
prize  of  the  victor.  But  there  is  no  such  prize 
there  now.  The  demolition  of  its  defences  and 
even  docks  is  no  great  object  because  both  can 
be  repaired.  The  only  advantages  seem  that 
the  troops  might  be  carried  by  water  where  they 
could  get  no  grapes  to  eat  on  board,  nor  in  their 
besieging  lines,  the  eating  of  which  I  shall  im¬ 
mediately  show  will  be  probably  the  destruction 
of  a  Russian  Armament.  The  only  other  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  to  afford  a  pretence  for  pressing 
the  Turks  to  send  a  fleet  and  armament  to 
hi.  c 
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protect  the  Mediterranean  and  co-operate  in  the 
siege.  The  more  places  in  which  the  Turks  and 
French  go  by  the  ears  so  much  the  better  for 
England. 

Again  with  regard  to  a  Russian  advance 
through  Burgundy,  an  Army  which  never  had 
been  conquered  and  which  probably  never  can 
be  conquered,  dazzles  by  its  splendour  ;  but  alas  ! 
it  is  hazardous.  There  is  no  alternative.  It 
restores  a  Monarch,  or  it  perishes  itself,  because 
it  has  no  place  of  retreat,  and  it  falls.  Russia, 
disheartened  by  the  blow,  may  retire  from  the 
war.  Add  to  this  that  in  so  long  a  march  during 
the  vintage  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent 
Russians  who  had  never  tasted  grapes  before 
from  destroying  themselves  with  them.  In  the 
last  invasion  of  France  by  the  Prussians  and  Aus¬ 
trians,  the  Prussians  died  by  thousands,  because 
not  having  been  accustomed  to  grapes  they  ate 
them  to  excess.  But  the  Austrians  kept  their 
healths  better  because,  being  accustomed  to 
grapes,  they  were  not  greedy  to  eat  them. 

Lastly  with  regard  to  a  junction  of  the  Russians 
to  the  Allied  Armies  on  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  Germany  the  consequence  will  be  less  hazard¬ 
ous,  because  the  armies  in  [case  of]  defeat  are 
sure  of  retreat.  In  case  of  success  they  are 
more  near  to  their  object,  Paris.  Their  motions 
till  the  vintage  is  over  at  least  (if  I  may  use  such 
an  expression  without  an  Irishism)  will  be  in 
some  degree  stationary,  and  therefore  the  men  will 
find  the  fewer  grapes,  and  if  they  are  successful 
on  the  Frontiers,  they  may  either  go  through 
Champagne  towards  Paris  or  (as  a  move  in  that 
track  has  been  proved  to  be  dangerous  by  the 
last  move  through  it  by  the  joint  armies  of 
Prussia  and  Austria)  the  idea  of  the  great  Earl 
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of  Stair  may  be  adopted,  who  in  his  letter  to  the 
late  King  (which  I  have  published  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain )  had 
advised  his  Sovereign  after  the  Battle  of  Det- 
tingen  to  secure  all  the  boats  on  the  Rhine,  and 
convey  the  army  rapidly  in  them  down  the  stream 
to  a  new  scene  of  action.  The  scene  of  which 
he  meant  was  Flanders,  at  that  time  destitute 
of  an  army.  But  the  joint  army  which  I  point 
at  may  either  take  advantage  of  that  circum¬ 
stance,  if  it  finds  Flanders  weak,  or  it  may  adopt 
a  far  more  sublime  idea,  and  if  Holland  is  free 
may  sail  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  Dutch 
rivers,  and  be  taken  up  there  by  the  Dutch  and 
English  transports,  and  conveyed  by  them  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  to  attack  Paris  by  a  route 
where  she  has  no  defence,  instead  of  taking  the 
bull  by  the  horns  1  on  the  route  to  Paris  through 
Flanders. 


Measure  with  Regard  to  Holland 

If  the  Duke  of  York  succeeds  in  Holland,2 
England  may  be  contented  with  keeping  pos¬ 
session  without  throwing  her  treasures  and  the 
lives  of  her  people  away  as  usual  in  Flanders. 
There  is  just  the  rock  which  England  will  perhaps 
split  upon.  Drunk  with  success  the  people  will 
call  for  more  and  more  conquests  ;  the  French 
will  prosper  and  rejoice  by  our  wasting  war. 
On  the  contrary  England  should  be  contented  to 
take  the  naval  power  of  Holland  on  the  back 
of  England,  to  use  the  Dutch  navies  and  trans¬ 
ports  for  her  own  and  Russian  troops  and  stores, 
in  a  war  on  the  Seine  at  their  door  to  possess 

1  An  expression  used  by  Lord  Stair  in  his  recommendation  in 
1746. 

2  The  Helder  campaign  being  at  this  moment  about  to  begin. 
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Holland  as  a  turnpike  to  the  rest  of  Europe  for 
trade  to  stop  the  passage  of  naval  stores  through 
Holland  to  France,  to  obtain  a  cession  of  Ceylon 
as  a  bastion  to  Indostan  and  a  combination  of 
her  three  Presidencies  into  one  ;  and  lastly  to 
secure  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  trade  to  the  Spice 
Islands  and  all  the  possessions  of  Holland  in  the 
past. 

Egypt  and  Buonaparte 

I  took  the  liberty  to  suggest  in  a  former 
letter,  that  England  should  offer  to  Turkey  a 
barrier  in  Egypt  of  English  troops  paid  by  Turkey, 
with  the  Civil  Government  and  the  revenues  of 
Egypt  in  the  hands  of  Turkey  in  the  same  way 
as  was  settled  by  the  barrier  Treaties  in  favour 
of  the  Dutch  ;  and  that  our  Government  should 
try  to  bribe  Buonaparte  to  give  up  a  game  which 
he  must  now  see  desperate.  The  hour  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  escape  from  danger  is  the  time  to  make 
the  offer  to  the  one,  and  of  dejection,  despair 
of  impunity  is  the  time  to  make  the  offer  to  the 
other.  Awake  he  must  think,  and  asleep  he 
must  dream,  of  assassinations  and  the  guillotine. 


SPENCER  TO  TROUBRIDGE 


Admiralty,  ioth  September,  1799. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  enclosing  your 
duplicate  of  my  letter  of  the  27th  June  last  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  success  at  Naples  and 
Capua  which  I  do  most  sincerely  ;  I  have  the 
satisfaction  at  the  same  time  of  acquainting  you 
— (though  you  may  probably  have  before  heard 
it  from  Lord  Nelson),  that  his  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  order  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  for 
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creating  you  a  Baronet,  as  a  mark  of  his  Royal 
Approbation  of  your  services. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  truth, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


CAPTAIN  COLNETT  TO  SPENCER 1 


Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury. 

17th  September,  1799. 

My  Lord, — Presuming  that  it  is  at  all  times, 
but  now  peculiarly  in  the  present,  the  duty  of 
every  British  officer  and  good  subject  to  lay 
before  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  what  appears 
likely  to  be  useful  to  his  country,  I  hope  your 
Lordship  will  more  readily  excuse  the  hints  which 
are  now  given  by  me. 

Lest  the  important  advantage  which  our 
success  in  the  East  Indies  &c.  should  induce  the 
Russian  Government  (who  have  declared  War 
against  Spain)  to  promote  on  their  part  an 
expedition  from  Kamteschatcha  and  surprise  Aca¬ 
pulco,  the  Capital  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  or  some 
other  of  the  numerous  towns  or  ports  on  that 
coast,  whereby  they  would  get  a  further  footing 
to  the  Southward  on  the  Western  Coast  of  America, 
and  prove  injurious  to  our  American  and  West 
Indian  interests,  I  take  the  liberty  with  all  respect 
to  lay  before  your  Lordship  my  humble  opinion, 
that  if  under  the  pretence  of  an  expedition  to 
Manilla,  one  was  destined  for  Acapulco,  and  the 
Spanish  Settlements  on  the  Coast  of  Mexico 
and  California  (taking  the  route  of  the  Manilla 

1  Captain  Colnett  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  Russians  in 
North-West  America  in  a  later  letter  of  30th  November,  1800 
(vol.  iv.  p.  293). 
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Galleons)  an  advantage  of  considerable  importance 
would  be  the  event. 

Should  my  suggestions  meiit  the  attention 
of  your  Lordship  and  his  Majesty’s  Ministers,  my 
knowledge  of  those  seas  and  coast,  my  duty  and 
respect  for  the  service,  induce  me  to  offer  under 
your  Lordship’s  patronage  my  best  services. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  Lordship’s 
much  obliged  and  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

James  Colnett. 


DUN  DAS  TO  SPENCER 


Private. 

Downing  Street.  2nd  October,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — Nothing  can  be  more  un¬ 
pleasant  to  me  than  to  write  any  letter  to  any 
Board,  especially  one  over  which  your  Lordship 
presides,  that  may  have  the  most  remote  appear¬ 
ance  of  bad  humour,  but  if  the  King’s  commands 
for  sending  a  general  officer  of  rank  to  an 
important  station  can  be  suspended  by  such  a 
refusal,  your  Lordship  must  feel  how  impossible 
it  is  for  any  person  in  my  situation  to  make 
any  arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  the  service 
entrusted  to  my  charge.  It  will  be  more  agree¬ 
able  to  me  if  your  Lordship  will  order  the  frigate, 
and  return  the  enclosed. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 


\Note  on  leaf  by  Lord  Spencer.'] 

2nd  Oct.  ack.  rect.  and  that  I  should  certainly 
prefer  ordering  a  frigate  ;  and  returning  the 
letter  :  though  I  must  say  that  if  some  means 
or  other  are  not  found  for  apprizing  me  of  the 
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pressing  demands  for  such  a  service  (when  it  is 
so  pressing)  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  carry 
on  the  service  entrusted  to  me,  and  his  Majesty 
must  find  somebody  who  will  do  it  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  should  have  been 
placed  had  that  letter  been  officially  sent.  The 
demand  for  frigates  for  various  services  is  greater 
than  it  ever  was,  and  in  no  other  war  has  it,  I 
believe,  been  the  practice  to  expect  a  frigate  to 
carry  out  every  General  and  every  Governor  to 
his  station.  Where  that  has  been  done  there 
has  been  some  private  communication  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  service  has  been  so  arranged 
as  to  serve  more  objects  than  one  ;  and  as  I 
knew  of  no  injury  that  had  happened  from  the 
absence  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
from  Minorca  for  a  considerable  time,  I  did  not 
suppose  that  the  necessity  could  have  been  so 
pressing  for  General  Fox  to  go  out. 


COPY  OF  MR.  DUN  DA  S’ S  LETTER 
TO  THE  BOARD 

3rd  October,  1799.1 

My  Lords, — Mr.  H[uskisson]  having  com¬ 
municated  to  me  a  letter  he  has  received  from 
Mr.  N[epean],  acknowledging  by  direction  of  your 
Lordships  my  letter  to  you  of  the  17th  ultimo 
signifying  the  King’s  Commands  that  a  ship  of 
war  was  to  be  immediately  appointed  to  receive 
on  board  and  to  convey  to  Minorca  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Hon.  H.  Fox  with  his  suite  and 
baggage,  and  stating  in  answer  thereto  that 

1  The  date  is  so  placed,  with  a  query.  More  probable  that 
it  is  of  the  same  date — October  2nd — as  Dundas’s  letter  of 
protest  to  Spencer. 
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your  Lordships  will  appoint  a  vessel  for  this 
purpose  as  soon  as  the  service  will  admit,  I  have 
notwithstanding  the  serious  inconvenience  re¬ 
sulting  from  it  to  his  Majesty’s  service,  hitherto 
delayed  taking  any  step  to  excuse  the  immediate 
execution  of  his  Majesty’s  command,  in  the 
confidence  that  nothing  but  a  mere  temporary 
pressure  could  prevent  your  Lordships  acting 
upon  them,  and  that  in  a  few  days  they  would 
be  carried  into  effect  ;  but  understanding  that 
no  ship  is  yet  appointed  for  the  reception  and 
conveyance  to  Minorca  of  the  Lieutenant-General, 
and  that  it  is  not  intended  to  appoint  one  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  until  another  service 
shall  render  it  necessary,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
state  to  your  Lordships  that  I  should  not  have 
advised  his  Majesty  to  order  Lieut. -General  Fox  to 
repair  without  delay  to  Minorca  if,  for  reasons 
(which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  to  your 
Lordships)  it  had  not  appeared  to  me  important 
that  he  should  arrive  there  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  that  he  had  been  in  possession  of  that  order 
since  the  17th  ult°- 

Under  the  circumstances  I  must  recall  to  your 
Lordships’  recollection  the  necessity  of  paying 
immediate  attention  to  his  Majesty’s  command, 
as  signified  to  your  Lordships  in  my  letter  of  the 
last-mentioned  date. 

I  am  [&c.], 

[signed]  H.  Dundas. 


SPENCER  TO  THE  KING 


Admiralty.  6th  October,  1799. 

Earl  Spencer  is  much  concerned  to  acquaint 
your  Majesty  that  in  consequence  of  the  differences 
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which  your  Majesty  is  already  apprized  had 
subsisted  in  the  Mediterranean  between  Admiral 
the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  and  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
John  Orde,  the  latter  has  thought  fit  to  send  a 
challenge  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  and  though 
in  the  first  instance  his  Lordship  very  properly 
declined  accepting  it,  yet,  as  there  appeared  to  be 
some  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  matter  might 
proceed  further,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  put  a 
stop  to  it  by  causing  the  parties  to  be  respectively 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  This  expedient 
will  however  only  avail  for  a  certain  time,  and 
consulting  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  others  of  your 
Majesty’s  confidential  servants,  we  have  agreed 
as  the  only  effective  means  of  preventing  further 
mischief,  humbly  to  recommend  to  your  Majesty 
to  permit  your  Royal  Authority  to  be  interposed, 
by  signifying  to  me  your  pleasure  that  the  Earl 
of  St.  Vincent  should  be  commanded  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  not  to  accept  of  a  challenge 
from  Sir  John  Orde  on  this  occasion,  which  shall 
justify  his  Lordship  in  refusing  to  meet  the 
Vice-Admiral  and  may  it  is  hoped  put  an  end 
to  this  very  unpleasant  business. 


THE  KING  TO  SPENCER 

Weymouth.  7th  October,  1799. 

I  was  much  hurt  to  find  in  the  Newspapers 
of  Saturday  that  Sir  John  Orde  had  been  so 
absurd  as  to  challenge  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent 
for  a  misunderstanding  occasioned  by  that  Earl’s 
having  acted  agreeably  to  his  own  judgment  and 
certainly  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  service  ; 
in  fact  Sir  John  has  wished  to  turn  a  personal 
affront  what  was  only  his  Commanding  Officer 
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employing  that  discretional  power  which  his 
situation  authorised. 

I  certainly  approve  of  the  Earl  St.  Vincent 
being  in  the  strongest  manner  acquainted  by 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  in  my  name  that  I 
expect  He  will  not  accept  any  challenge  from 
Sir  John  Orde  ;  but  I  think  Sir  John  should  also 
be  acquainted  with  the  Instructions  I  have  given 
to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  that  he  may  not  offer 
any  further  insult  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent. 

George  R. 


SPENCER  TO  TROU BRIDGE 

Admiralty.  12th  December,  1799. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  on  the  3rd  ult°-  with 
great  satisfaction  your  letter  of  tne  2nd  October 
communicating  the  intelligence  of  the  surrender 
of  the  whole  Roman  Territory  (except  Ancona). 
I  have  additional  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
your  letter  from  the  distinguished  share  which 
your  character  and  influence  appear  to  have  had 
in  contributing  to  that  event,  by  which  the  aims 
of  France  have  received  so  essential  a  check  and 
their  destructive  progress  has  been  so  effectually 
averted  in  the  Southern  part  of  Italy. 

I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on  these  so 
fortunate  events,  and  whenever  the  service  [ad¬ 
mits]  of  your  coming  to  England  I  shall  derive 
the  greatest  satisfaction  from  taking  by  the  hand 
the  first  Naval  Officer  who  ever  received  the 
capitulation  of  Rome. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Spencer. 
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SECTION  II 

Sir  William  Parker’s  Protests 

PARKER  TO  SPENCER 

Prince  George,  of£  Cadiz. 

28th  May,  1798. 

My  Lord, — Upon  a  large,  proportion  of  our 
fleet  being  detached  as  is  understood  upon  an 
important  expedition  with  almost  a  certainty 
of  meeting  with  the  enemy,  from  the  situation 
I  stand  in  it,  I  naturally  expected  to  be  sent  for 
upon  the  occasion ;  but  the  ships  separated  with¬ 
out  any  notice  being  taken  of  me  to  be  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  very  much  my  junior. 
This  proceeding  is  here,  and  necessarily  must  be 
considered  by  my  friends  in  England,  a  doubt 
of  my  abilities  or  something  worse,  and  I  ever 
must  feel  it  (considering  it  to  be  my  right  to  be 
employed  in  the  post  of  honour  and  responsibility 
next  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,)  the  most  in¬ 
jurious  conduct  towards  me,  and  the  most  serious 
attack  upon  my  reputation  as  an  officer.  I  have 
been,  my  Lord,  many  years  in  the  service,  and 
in  employ,  and  met  general  approbation,  there¬ 
fore  but  little  prepared  to  expect  an  injury  of 
this  sort,  or  do  I  know  how  to  account  for  it  ; 
or  ought  I  from  Lord  St.  Vincent’s  carriage 
towards  me,  to  attribute  it  to  his  Lordship, 
though  I  have  had  but  little  satisfaction  in 
remonstrating.  I  was  happy  to  be  employed, 
my  Lord,  in  any  situation,  holding  it  my  duty 
to  be  so  while  the  nation  was  engaged  in  war  ; 
but  could  not  thereby  expect  to  be  subject  to 
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the  degradation  I  suffer  indeed,  after  so  many 
years  service  with  a  reputation  unexceptionable, 
to  be  stripped  of  it  as  I  am  in  the  instance  of  this 
appointment,  my  feelings  are  more  hurt  than  I 
can  describe,  or  any  event  likely  to  occur  can 
bring  me  to  recover  or  reconsider. 

My  Lord,  I  am  very  respectfully, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Wm.  Parker. 


PARKER  TO  SPENCER 


Prince  George,  before  Cadiz. 

13th  August,  1798. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  of  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  letter  of  the  18th  July  in  answer  to  mine 
of  the  28th  May  ;  and  without  adverting  to  the 
subject  that  occasioned  it,  I  beg  leave  to  express 
much  satisfaction  at  the  assurances  it  contains, 
as  I  shall  now  feel  myself  highly  honoured  by 
retaining  your  Lordship’s  good  opinion.  The 
situation  of  our  fleet,  liable  to  a  sudden  attack 
by  a  superior  enemy,  has  ever  been  a  reason 
with  me  to  avoid  misunderstandings ;  and  to 
waive  certain  explanations  with  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  a  conduct  very  hurtful  to  my  feelings 
as  a  flag  officer,  and  which  by  its  increasing  may 
render  it  difficult  for  me  to  observe  the  line 
of  conduct  I  have  hitherto  adopted.  Whatever 
your  Lordship  may  have  heard  to  the  contrary, 
my  former  letter  was  written  at  the  instance  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  had  the  perusal 
of  it  previous  to  its  being  sent ; 1  but  which  I 

1  Ralfe  ( Naval  Biography,  vol.  ii.  p.  55,  note)  says  :  ‘  He  then 
wrote  a  letter  of  strong  remonstrance  to  the  Admiralty  Board, 
which  he  sent  open  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  for  his  perusal ;  who 
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am  led  to  expect  (with  what  passed  upon  the 
occasion)  is  to  cause  me  to  be  sent  to  England, 
though  I  find  he  is  much  disappointed  at  not 
having  Sir  John  Colpoys  sent  out.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  the  expectation  of  a  flag 
officer  senior  to  myself  being  fixed  to  the  fleet, 
I  trust  your  Lordship  will  not  think  me  whim¬ 
sical  in  requesting  to  be  appointed  to  some  other 
situation  ;  but  as  I  cannot  be  reconciled  to  go 
out  of  service,  I  beg  leave,  if  Sir  Roger  Curtis, 
who  seems  to  be  well  with  Lord  St.  Vincent,  is 
intended  to  remain,  to  point  out  his  vacancy  in 
the  Channel  Lleet. 

My  Lord,  I  am  very  respectfully 

Your  Loidship’s  most  obliged  and 
obedient  humble  servant, 

Wm.  Parker. 


PARKER  TO  SPENCER 


Prince  George,  at  sea. 

1st  November,  1798. 

My  Lord, — As  I  understand  it  is  likely  there 
will  soon  be  some  changes  in  the  flag  officers 
that  are  employed,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  your 
Lordship  of  frequently  having  expressed  my 
wish  to  be  removed  to  any  situation  from  under 
the  command  of  Lord  St.  Vincent.  I  have  no 
wish  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  a  detail  of 
the  occurrences  that  reduce  me  to  the  necessity 
of  repeating  this  requisition  ;  I  only  wish  your 

returned  it  with  expressions  of  his  high  approbation,  but  thought 
it  was  not  half  strong  enough.  It  was  then  forwarded  to  the 
Admiralty,  who  of  course  exculpated  themselves.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  brilliant  victory  of  the  Nile  justified  the  choice  that 
had  been  made.  Lord  St.  Vincent  took  credit  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  censured  the  opposition  that  had  been  made  to  it.’ 
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Lordship  to  understand  that  it  does  not  proceed 
from  a  restless  and  whimsical  disposition.  In 
whatever  manner  your  Lordship  may  please  to 
employ  me,  I  shall  with  pleasure  accept.  I  have 
only  to  signify,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  foreign, 
that  private  concerns  of  much  moment  make  it 
necessary  I  should  request  to  be  allowed  to  come 
to  England  previous  to  proceeding, 

My  Lord,  I  remain  with  deference  and  respect, 
Your  Lordship’s  most  obliged  and 
obedient  humble  servant, 

Wm.  Parker. 


PARKER  TO  SPENCER 

Prince  George,  at  sea. 

18th  December,  1798. 

My  Lord, — Your  Lordship’s  letter  dated  30th 
September,  though  I  conclude  it  came  out  in  the 
Barfleur,  which  ship  joined  the  fleet  the  28th 
October,  never  came  to  my  hands  until  yesterday, 
or  I  should  have  had  the  honour  of  replying  to  it 
previous  to  mine  of  the  1st  and  duplicate  of  the 
15th  November.  I  am  sorry  my  pressing  to  be 
removed  to  a  situation  from  under  the  Command 
of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  should  put  your  Lordship 
to  any  difficulty,  and  beg  your  Lordship  to  be 
assured  that  I  would  suffer  any  inconvenience 
rather  than  enforce  those  wishes  under  such 
circumstances.  These  two  letters  of  the  1st 
and  duplicate  15th  Novr-  were  written  in  a  belief 
from  the  reports  we  had  here,  that  such  an  ac¬ 
commodation  might  be  made  without  difficulty. 
I  now  only  beg  leave  to  add  that  however  much 
I  am  obliged  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  for  his  accom- 
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modation  with  respect  to  Captain  Bingham,1 
of  which  no  person  can  have  a  more  grateful 
sense  of  such  an  obligation  than  I  feel  to  his 
Lordship  in  that  particular,  yet  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  my  feelings  as  a  flag  officer, 
under  his  Lordship’s  command  I  never  can  be 
reconciled  to  continue,  if  your  Lordship  can 
remove  me  without  much  inconvenience.  It  is 
now  reported  that  his  Lordship  has  leave  to 
return  to  England,  if  that  should  take  place, 
but  of  which  I  have  great  doubt,  the  principal 
object  of  my  application  is  removed,  and  trusting 
your  Lordship  will  admit  the  propriety  in  me  to 
wish  to  stand  in  the  same  situation  in  the  Fleet 
I  did  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  Roger  Curtis 
with  the  reinforcement,  I  shall  not  desire  to 
trouble  your  Lordship  about  my  removal,  hoping 
that  your  Lordship  will  hold  in  remembrance  my 
thirteen  years’  service  upon  the  Newfoundland 
station,  and  be  pleased  to  consider  me  either  in 
war  or  peace,  by  the  appointm1  to  that  com¬ 
mand,  whenever  Admiral  Waldegrave’s  three 
years  are  expired  or  that  he  leaves  it. 

My  Lord,  with  due  deference  and  respect, 

I  remain  your  Lordship’s 

most  obliged  and  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Wm.  Parker. 

SPENCER  TO  PARKER 

Admiralty.  23rd  December,  1798. 

Sir, — I  received  on  the  19th  of  this  month 
your  letter  of  the  1st  November  last,  and  I  am 

1  Parker  had  asked  Spencer  on  29th  August  that  Captain 
James  Bingham  might  be  sent  out  to  command  his  flagship. 
St.  Vincent  had  supported  this  in  his  letter  of  28th  September 
[Spencer  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  473). 
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sorry  to  observe  that  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  already  past,  you  are  still  desirous  of  quitting 
the  situation  in  which  you  are  placed  in  the  Fleet 
under  Lord  St.  Vincent.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
several  instances  of  attention,  which  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  which  Lord  St.  Vincent  had 
shown  you  respecting  Captains  Bowen 1  and 
Bingham  and  Lieutenant  Dunn,  would  have  con¬ 
vinced  you  that  he  was  desirous  of  rendering 
your  situation  as  agreeable  to  your  wishes  and 
feelings  as  he  could,  and  (except  a  chief  command) 
I  know  of  no  station  in  which  either  more  honour 
or  more  advantage  is  to  be  gained  in  the  present 
state  of  the  war.  Under  this  impression,  and 
with  a  view  at  the  same  time  to  considerations 
of  a  public  nature,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  state  to 
you  my  opinion  very  decidedly  that  it  will  be 
most  advisable  for  you  to  remain  for  the  present 
where  you  are,  and  I  have  too  much  confidence 
in  your  good  sense  and  zeal  for  the  public  service 
not  to  hope  that  on  such  consideration  you  will 
be  reconciled  to  the  determination. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  great  truth, 

Your  very  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


PARKER  TO  SPENCER 

Prince  George,  Gibraltar. 

13th  February,  1799. 

My  Lord, — In  reply  to  your  Lordship’s  letter 
dated  the  23rd  December,  which  I  have  had  the 

1  Parker  had  asked  on  29th  August  that  Bowen  might  be 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  frigate  '  to  give  him  the  chance 
of  taking  a  prize,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  his 
family.’  St.  Vincent  had  supported  the  request. 
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honour  to  receive  I  must  beg  your  Lordship  to 
understand  that  I  trust  I  have  as  grateful  a  sense 
of  favors  conferred  as  any  man  existing,  yet 
upon  hearing  there  would  be  vacancies  in  the 
Channel  Fleet,  I  never  can  feel  an  inconvenience 
in  acknowledging  my  application  to  be  removed 
from  the  situation  I  am  in.  I  beg  leave  to  thank 
your  Lordship  for  your  good  opinion  of  my  zeal 
for  the  public  service,  and  to  assure  your  Lord- 
ship  that  it  has  been  together  with  the  conduct 
of  a  fleet,  probably  more  my  study,  than  most 
officers  in  it  ;  and  I  must  further  add  that  I 
have  never  been  under  command  without  being 
called  upon  in  the  first  instance,  therefore  never 
felt  degradation,  or  my  reputation  attacked  by 
such  neglect  before,  and  as  I  believe  I  may  very 
truly  say,  that  I  have  been  more  years  actually 
employed  at  sea  than  any  officer  upon  the  Naval 
List,  it  may  not  be  considered  unnatural  in  me 
to  feel  unpleasant  in  a  situation  that  has  neither 
confidence  nor  responsibility,  particularly  as  I 
have  been  deprived  of  it  in  the  manner  I  have, 
and  which  from  being  corroborated  by  senior 
officers  being  put  over  me  in  the  fleet,  serves 
to  establish  in  a  numerous  Army  and  others  an 
opinion  very  prejudicial  to  my  reputation  as  an 
officer,  and  to  my  feelings  as  a  man,  because  it 
leaves  me  no  chance  of  establishing  with  public 
opinion  that  credit  that  belongs  to  me  upon  the 
transaction  of  the  14th  February.  But  my  Lord, 
as  I  feel  myself  a  servant  of  the  public,  and 
not  at  my  own  disposal,  I  hold  myself  bound  to 
continue  in  any  situation  your  Lordship  may 
require,  but  I  trust  not  without  the  hope  of 
looking  forward  to  an  accommodation  hereafter. 
I  arrived  here  the  10th  instant  to  get  the  leaks 
of  the  Prince  George  stopped,  if  it  can  be  effected, 
III.  D 
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but  as  I  hear  some  other  ship  is  to  be  sent  to 
relieve  her,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  I  should  prefer 
a  large  two-decker,  to  any  other  ninety-gun 
ship  in  the  Service. 

My  Lord,  with  every  deference  and  respect, 

I  remain  your  Lordship’s 
most  obedient  and 

most  humble  servant, 

Wm.  Parker. 

SPENCER  TO  PARKER 

Admiralty.  14th  March,  1799. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  letters 
of  the  18th  December  and  13th  February,  and 
have  great  satisfaction  in  having  it  in  my  power 
to  inform  you  that  an  opening  has  offered  by 
which  you  may  be  appointed  to  another  station, 
and  in  a  situation  more  desirable  than  the  one 
you  now  occupy  in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet. 
The  station  I  mean  is  the  command  on  the  coast 
of  North  America,  which  Admiral  Vandeput 
is  about  to  resign,  having  for  some  time  past 
been  desirous  of  being  relieved.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  you  will  be  enabled  to  quit  your 
present  station  is  not  quite  fixed,  but  when  it 
is,  the  necessary  orders  will  be  sent  from  hence, 
and  I  rather  think  the  service  will  require  that 
you  should  go  directly  to  your  new  command 
from  where  you  are.  I  did  not  choose  to  delay 
acquainting  you  that  this  plan  was  in  contempla¬ 
tion  though  of  course  I  shall  communicate  further 
with  you  upon  it  before  you  receive  your  official 
orders.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Spencer. 
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PARKER  TO  SPENCER 


Prince  George,  Tetuan  Bay. 

1 8th  April,  1799. 

My  Lord, — Accounts  have  reached  me  that 
Lord  Bridport  has  resigned  his  situation  ;  that 
Sir  Charles  Thompson  is  no  more  ;  Sir  Roger 
Curtis  going  to  the  Cape  ;  and  Lord  Hugh  Sey¬ 
mour  to  Ireland  :  if  so,  there  are  many  vacancies 
in  the  Channel  Fleet.  After  the  repeated  appli¬ 
cations  I  have  had  the  honour  of  making  to  your 
Lordship  to  be  removed,  with  the  consideration 
that  the  service  of  my  life  has  been  employed 
abroad,  I  trust  my  application  to  be  removed 
to  some  situation  upon  home  service  under  these 
circumstances  may  not  be  thought  unreasonable. 
My  dislike  to  continue  here  in  the  first  instance 
originated  from  the  conduct  of  Lord  St.  Vincent  ; 
and  I  know  nothing,  nor  does  it  appear  that  his 
Lordship  has  any  intention  of  leaving  the  com¬ 
mand,  yet  in  case  of  such  an  event  (though  I 
have  no  objection  to  serve  under  Lord  Keith) 
my  desire  to  be  removed  to  another  situation, 
is  by  no  means  done  away,  for  I  then  shall  be 
by  Lord  Keith  continuing  with  the  fleet  (though 
Second-in-Command)  in  a  situation  without 
trust  or  responsibility,  while  junior  officers  are  in 
command  of  detachments  of  importance.  This 
I  feel  degrading  to  me,  as  I  did  and  ever  shall 
Admiral  Nelson’s  detachment,  and  I  trust  I 
merit  more  consideration  ;  it  oppresses  me  and 
injures  my  health  ;  besides,  my  domestic  con¬ 
cerns  (the  attention  requisite  to  a  numerous 
family)  in  a  variety  of  particulars,  renders  my 
immediate  presence  necessary  for  a  time,  in 
England.  If  these  considerations  have  weight 
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with  your  Lordship,  and  my  services  considered 
to  have  any  claim  to  attention,  I  trust  your 
Lordship  will  remove  me,  otherwise  I  must 
request  that  your  Lordship  will  be  good  enough 
to  attend  to  my  public  letter  of  the  26th  ult. 
transmitted  through  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or 
grant  me  three  months  leave  to  be  in  England. 

My  Lord,  I  am  very  respectfully. 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient, 

and  most  humble  servant, 

Wm.  Parker. 


PARKER  TO  SPENCER 


Prince  George,  Gibraltar. 

nth  May,  1799. 

My  Lord, — In  answer  to  your  Lordship’s 
letter  of  the  14th  of  March,  which  I  have  this 
moment  received,  I  return  your  Lordship  my 
most  sincere  thanks  for  the  honour  your  Lordship 
proposes  me  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  my  private 
concerns,  and  derangements  in  my  family,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  add  that  it  will  be  a  most  distressing 
circumstance  to  me  to  proceed  from  this  situa¬ 
tion  to  North  America  without  coming  to  England. 
Besides,  My  Lord,  as  my  further  object  and  wish 
in  being  honoured  with  a  chief  command  is  to 
place  those  officers  and  gentlemen  who  have 
long  served  and  attached  themselves  to  me,  and 
which  they  are  entitled  to  expect  in  a  situation 
to  receive  the  advantages  the  service  may  give. 
If  I  proceed  directly  to  America  that  opportunity 
I  shall  be  deprived  of.  Therefore  as  the  Prince 
George  from  being  very  leaky  cannot  be  long 
kept  abroad,  I  trust  your  Lordship  will  allow 
me  to  return  in  her,  and  afford  my  officers  the 
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indulgence  they  hope  and  expect.  I  must  beg 
leave  to  call  your  Lordship’s  recollection  to  my 
having  been  two  years  abroad  when  I  returned 
from  Jamaica,  and  it’s  two  years  and  a  half  since 
I  left  England  ;  it  therefore  may  be  concluded 
with  a  large  family  (exclusive  of  particular 
occurrences  rendering  it  more  necessary)  that 
my  request  is  not  without  reason,  and  as  I’ve 
always  been  employed  upon  foreign  service, 
your  Lordship  I  trust  will  the  more  readily 
accommodate  me.  But  with  these  considera¬ 
tions  I  beg  leave  to  add  that  if  the  Newfoundland 
Station  is  to  become  vacant,  when  Admiral 
Waldegrave’s  three  years  expire,  I  should  feel 
highly  honoured  by  that  appointment  ;  or  if  not, 
a  situation  in  the  Channel  Fleet,  I  should  consider 
respectable.  My  Lord,  with  deference  and  respect, 
I  remain  your  Lordship’s 

most  obedient  and  most 

humble  servant, 

Wm.  Parker. 

P.S.— 

The  Prince  George’s  j  in  blowing  weather  3  ft. 

Leak  ]  In  still  weather  2\  ft. 


)  Every 
[  two 
j  hours. 


PARKER  TO  SPENCER 

Prince  George,  off  Corsica. 

29th  June,  1799. 

My  Lord, — Having  heard  nothing  upon  the 
subject  of  your  Lordship’s  proposal,  stated  in 
your  Lordship’s  letter  dated  the  14th  of  March, 
since  that  time,  and  with  the  consideration  that 
the  ship  I  am  in  cannot  be  spared  from  this  fleet 
until  the  reinforcement  reaches  it  or  the  enemy 
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disposed  of  some  way  or  the  other,  I  am  led  to 
suppose  that  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  relieve 
Admiral  Vandeput  at  Halifax  previous  to  a 
possibility  for  me  to  be  able  to  proceed  to  that 
station.  If  from  the  alteration  of  the  state  of 
war  (as  is  presumed)  a  separate  command  should 
again  be  established  at  Lisbon,  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  relinquish  the  honour  your  Lordship  has 
intended  me  respecting  Halifax  for  the  honour  of 
that  appointment  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it's 
not  removed  from  the  seat  of  war  as  Halifax  is  ; 
and  in  the  next,  the  frequent  intercourse  with 
England  is  so  much  more  correspondent  to  the 
business  of  my  family  and  private  concerns,  which 
my  presence  in  a  short  time  might  enable  me  to 
put  in  a  train  to  be  managed  to  my  accommoda¬ 
tion  by  correspondence,  and  which  being  hurried 
away  to  proceed  to  Halifax  might  almost  be  the 
ruin  of  from  being  neglected.  This  observation  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  Lordship’s  considera¬ 
tion,  and  remain  most  respectfully, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obliged  and 

most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Wm.  Parker. 


SPENCER  TO  PARKER 


Admiralty,  4th  August,  1799. 

Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  29th  of  June,  which  reached  me 
yesterday,  and  I  can  only  say  on  the  subject 
of  it,  that  the  present  state  of  the  war  is  such 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  foresee  whether  the 
arrangements  to  which  you  allude  of  a  station 
at  Lisbon  will  be  adopted  or  not.  I  had  expected 
long  ere  this  to  have  seen  you  in  England,  and 
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deferred  till  that  period  coming  to  any  fixed 
determination  respecting  your  future  destina¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  everything  at  present  still  remains 
in  a  great  state  of  uncertainty  I  shall  content 
myself  with  saying  that  there  is  not  now  any 
idea  of  sending  you  to  the  coast  of  America 
directly  from  the  Mediterranean  which  had  been 
in  contemplation. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


PART  II 

ADMIRAL  BRUIX’S  CRUISE 

April  to  October  1799 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


The  escape  and  subsequent  cruise  of  Admiral  Bruix, 
although  it  was  barren  in  positive  results  and  failed  to 
carry  out  any  of  the  intentions  governing  its  dispatch, 
exercised  a  very  disturbing  influence;  for  although  the 
Administration  had  for  some  time  been  aware  that  pre¬ 
parations  for  fitting  out  a  fleet  were  in  progress  at 
Brest,  they  were  wholly  unable  to  forecast  for  what 
object  that  fleet  was  intended.  The  actual  object  was 
never  suspected  ;  indeed,  the  idea  that  the  French  would 
make  a  move  so  risky  as  one  into  the  Mediterranean  was 
considered  by  many  highly  improbable. 

The  original  idea  of  Bruix’s  expedition  was  that  it 
should  take  supplies  to  the  French  army,  which  was 
marooned  in  Egypt  owing  to  the  loss  of  their  fleet  at 
the  Nile.  As  soon  after  that  battle  as  October  1798 — 
that  is,  practically,  directly  after  the  news  was  received 
— the  Directory  determined  to  make  a  great  effort  to 
throw  supplies  and  reinforcements  into  Egypt.  To 
achieve  this  the  blockade  of  Alexandria  must  be  loosened ; 
and  the  manner  of  bringing  this  about  was  the  old  one 
of  forcing  the  British  to  draw  in  their  outer  forces  into 
one  body.  The  French  proposed  to  bring  about  a 
concentration  of  the  Spanish,  the  Dutch  and  their  own 
fleets,  whereby  such  a  counter-concentration  would  be 
forced  upon  the  British  fleet  that  it  would  not  be  capable 
of  sparing  enough  ships  to  maintain  an  adequate  blockade 
of  Alexandria  ;  at  the  same  time  the  two  other  blockades 
of  Malta  and  Corfu  would  be  broken,  and  the  way  would 
be  paved  for  crushing  the  kingdom  of  Naples.1  How 
1  Correspondance  de  Napoleon,  7th  October,  1798. 
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precariously  and  with  difficulties  those  blockades  were 
maintained  we  well  know ;  and  St.  Vincent’s  corre¬ 
spondence  makes  us  realise  the  prodigious  exertions 
required  in  the  not  wholly  successful  attempt  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  French  squadrons  from  Brest.  If  we 
consider  the  far-reaching  military  results  that  the  enemy 
might  obtain  on  land  in  Egypt  and  Italy,  and  the  naval 
and  economic  results  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  can  understand  the  desire 
of  Pitt  and  Dundas  to  employ  every  means  they  possessed, 
in  the  form  of  naval  and  military  forces,  to  rid  themselves 
once  and  for  all  of  the  threat  exercised  by  the  navies  of 
the  enemy  powers,  by  destroying  them  in  their  harbours. 
Although  he  effected  nothing,  Bruix’s  successful  evasions 
of  the  British  fleets  can  only  have  contributed  towards 
this  desire,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  strategy  of 
1799  and  1800. 

The  Directory’s  decision  to  make  the  proposed  con¬ 
centration  at  Brest  seems  to  have  been  reached  between 
the  13th  and  20th  December,  1798.  They  then  hoped 
that  the  Dutch  would  be  able  to  take  part,  that  the 
combined  fleet  would  attack  the  British  blockading  force 
in  Egypt,  re-embark  the  French  army  and  bring  it  back 
to  France.  The  previous  idea  of  reinforcing  it  does 
not  appear  in  this  scheme,  though  it  reappears  later  on.1 
Orders  were  accordingly  given  for  the  preparation  of 
the  fleet ;  but  though  it  was  easy  to  give  orders  it  was 
less  easy  to  put  them  into  execution  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulties  of  procuring  the  necessary  naval  stores; 
for  the  British  cruisers  off  Brest  and  on  the  coastal  routes 
gravely  interrupted  the  essential  convoys.2  The  fitting 
out  of  the  ships  proceeded  therefore  slowly — an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  interdependence  of  all  the  operations. 

By  19th  March,  nevertheless,  twenty-four  ships  were 
ready,  and  though  the  Dutch  co-operation  for  which 
Bruix  had  hoped  had  not  proved  practicable,  owing 

1  G.  Douin,  Les  Campagnes  de  Bruix  en  Medilerranee,  Mai- 
Aotit  1799.  This  admirable  little  monograph,  derived  from 
original  records,  furnishes  the  most  complete  and  accurate  account 
that  has  appeared  of  this  expedition.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  it. 

2  See  Part  VI,  pp.  300-1. 
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primarily  to  Duncan’s  squadron,  he  looked  to  the 
squadron  at  the  Texel  to  furnish  a  useful  diversion. 
‘  The  Texel,’  he  wrote,  ‘  must  not  merely  offer  the 
fruitless  spectacle  of  a  few  badly  armed  ships.  The 
English  must  be  kept  in  alarm  by  various  movements, 
or  by  the  semblance  of  attacks  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  must  be  made  to  believe  in  some  important  or 
secret  expedition.  Some  French  troops  should  be  moved 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ports  not  only  to  induce 
a  belief  in  the  idea  of  a  landing  but  also  to  defend  Dutch 
territory  in  case  such  defence  should  be  needed.’  Bruix 
thus  visualises  the  possibility  of  British  counter-action 
in  Holland  ;  and  by  the  means  he  proposes,  expects  to 
keep  a  large  British  naval  force  tied  to  the  Dutch  coast, 
thus  reducing  the  number  available  in  the  Bay  and  so 
increasing- — proportionately — the  effects  of  his  concen¬ 
tration  at  Brest.  That  some  attempt  was  made  to  induce 
the  British  Government  to  expect  a  military  movement 
from  the  Texel,  of  the  nature  outlined  by  Bruix,  is  shown 
in  a  letter  from  Wickham  to  Castlereagh  of  ioth  March, 
stating  that  a  force  was  expected  to  embark  on  board  the 
Dutch  fleet ;  and  also  a  report  to  the  same  effect  from 
Bremen  of  12th  February,  with  the  addition  that  General 
Daendals  would  be  in  command.1 

While  Holland  was  to  act  in  this  manner,  Spain  was 
also  to  play  a  part.  There  were  at  this  time  twenty-eight 
ships  at  Cadiz,  of  which  eighteen  were,  according  to  French 
accounts,  ready  for  the  sea.  Talleyrand  had  pressed 
the  Spanish  Court  to  put  its  fleet  in  order,  to  attack 
St.  Vincent  with  the  Cadiz  squadron,  send  the  Carthagena 
squadron  2  to  Toulon,  and  the  squadron  at  Ferrol 3  to 
a  French  port  in  the  Bay.  The  Spanish  Government 
reluctantly  gave  provisional  promises  to  make  these 
movements  if  the  ships  could  be  manned  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  made  alternative  proposals.  Would  it  not 

1  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  vol.  ii. 

2  Reyna  Maria  Louisa,  112  ;  San  Carlos,  96  ;  Guerrero,  74  ; 
and  San  Julian,  60. 

3  R.  Carlos,  1 12  ;  San  Ermingildo,  112  ;  San  Ferdinand,  80; 
Argonauta,  84 ;  San  Augustin,  Monarque,  Serieux,  74’s  ;  San 
Pedro  de  Alcantara  and  San  Felix,  64’s. 
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be  better,  suggested  Senor  Urquijo,  the  Spanish  Minister, 
to  concentrate  efforts  upon  Cadiz,  not  to  fight,  but  to 
try  and  carry  out  some  useful  operation  without  fighting. 

‘  This  fleet,’  he  wrote,  '  might  be  employed  upon  some 
useful  expedition  which  will  promise  some  good  results, 
striking  wherever  it  may  be  judged  suitable,  and  avoiding 
naval  battles  which  result  only  in  shedding  blood  and 
destroying  ships  uselessly,  obliging  them  to  return  to 
harbour  for  repairs  and  to  remain  there  in  inactivity, 
sometimes  blockaded  ;  while  we  have  to  fight  a  nation 
whose  strength  lies  wholly  in  a  formidable  fleet,  whose 
measures  must  be  countered  by  wisdom  and  appreciation 
of  how  to  strike  in  the  vulnerable  parts.’ 1 

The  Spencer  correspondence  makes  but  little  reference 
to  the  fact  that  a  movement  of  the  Brest  fleet  was  fully 
expected.  From  other  sources,  however,  we  know  that 
the  Ministry  had  information  as  early  as  January  that 
orders  had  been  given  for  fitting  out  twenty-four  sail  of  the 
line,  that  Bruix  would  probably  be  in  command,  and  that 
seamen  and  stores  were  being  sent  to  Brest,  largely 
by  land.2  The  impression  gained  was  that  Ireland  was 
the  objective.  The  hampering  effect  produced  by  this 
not  improbable  belief  is  shown  in  the  orders  and  corre¬ 
spondence,  particularly  the  letters  of  Bridport  and 
Young  between  26th  April  and  nth  May. 

Instructions  to  Bridport  of  the  26th  April,  1799 — the 
day  Bruix  sailed — show  that  the  Board  believed  some 
move  of  the  Brest  fleet  to  be  imminent.  On  that  day 
a  reinforcement  of  five  ships 3  was  ordered  to  join  him 
at  his  rendezvous,  and  he  was  ordered  ‘  to  keep  with 
you  as  many  ships  as  the  preparations  of  the  enemy 
may  require,  sending  the  rest  to  Cawsand  Bay  to  com¬ 
plete  their  stores  and  provisions,  with  orders  to  rejoin 
you  as  expeditiously  as  possible  ;  and  on  their  rejoining 
you  are  to  send  in  others  with  similar  orders,  so  that 

1  Douin,  Urquijo  to  Guillemardet,  15th  February,  1799,  p.  44. 

2  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  161  et  seq.  Wickham 
to  Castlereagh,  5th  February,  enclosing  letters  of  30th  December, 
1798,  5th  January,  19th  to  24th  January,  21st  January,  1st 
February,  3rd  February,  1799. 

3  Russell,  Ramillies,  Robust,  Renown  and  Venerable. 
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by  relieving  the  ships  as  frequently  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  the  Fleet  may  be  kept  as  complete  as  possible 
in  their  stores  and  provisions.'  Frigates,  in  the  largest 
numbers  circumstances  would  allow,  would  also  be  sent, 
‘  which  you  will  employ  in  watching  the  enemy  fleet 
in  Brest,  particularly  directing  their  commanders  to 
be  careful  that  it  does  not  escape  unperceived  to  the 
southward  ;  for  though  the  absolute  necessity  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  coast  of  Ireland  must  make  that  the  first 
object  of  your  attention,  if  the  enemy  should  be  able 
to  put  to  sea  without  being  seen  by  your  cruisers,  yet 
there  is  very  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  expedition 
fitting  out  at  Brest  is  intended  for  Portugal,  the  success 
of  which  undertaking  it  is  most  essentially  necessary 
to  prevent.’ 

Thus  Bridport  had  his  principal  object  clearly  defined 
— to  prevent  the  enemy  from  landing  in  Ireland — and 
was  given  a  secondary  object  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
importance  ;  and  his  two  objectives  lay  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  compass.  The  one  way  of  guarding  against 
whatever  the  enemy  might  intend  was  to  get  and  keep 
touch  with  him  at  the  point  of  his  departure,  Brest. 
But  the  means  he  had  of  doing  so  were  less  than  the 
nature  of  the  services  demanded.  Frigates,  which  he 
had  been  told  would  be  sent  him  as  other  services 
admitted,  were  not  provided  in  time,  or  in  sufficient 
numbers  ;  but  very  specific  instructions  had  been  given 
him  that  the  employment  of  those  he  had  should  be 
confined  to  the  essential  duties.  One  of  the  frigates 
having  been  detached  by  Sir  Charles  Thompson  to 
‘  cruise  ’ — of  which  the  meaning  is  to  pick  up  some 
prizes — the  Admiralty  wrote  a  stiff  letter  to  Bridport 
telling  him  the  frigates  ‘  were  intended  to  be  employed 
in  watching  the  port  of  Brest  and  intercepting  any 
convoy  bound  thither,  as  well  as  to  ensure  from  the 
number  of  ships  of  that  class  which  the  Vice-Admiral 
would  thereby  have  with  him,  that  some  of  them  should 
at  all  times  as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit,  be  off 
that  port ;  and  that  their  Lordships  do  not  therefore 
approve  of  you  having  ordered  Sir  Charles  to  detach 
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one  of  the  frigates  with  him  to  cruise  in  the  lat.  48°  and 
long.  120.’ 

Notwithstanding  this  strict  and  proper  definition  of 
the  use  to  which  the  frigates  were  to  be  put,  the  number 
available  never  proved  adequate.  There  are  traces  in 
some  of  the  papers  of  earlier  date  in  the  eighteenth 
century  of  the  expression  of  an  accepted  principle 
governing  the  observation  of  an  enemy  force — namely, 
that  frigates  should  work  in  pairs.  One  of  the  ships 
on  sighting  an  enemy  should  carry  the  information 
gathered — his  strength,  whereabouts,  departure,  course, 
&c. — to  the  flag ;  the  other  should  keep  touch  with 
the  enemy  and  be  able  to  act  as  circumstances  required 
in  bringing  later  information.  In  the  case  of  Bruix, 
one  frigate  only,  the  Nymphe,  observed  the  French 
fleet,  and  she  was  unable  to  keep  touch  with  it.  ‘  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,’  says  a  letter  from  the  Admiralty 
to  Bridport,  ‘that  Captain  Fraser  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  sight  with  the  enemy’s  squadron  and  to  have  given 
your  Lordship  more  satisfactory  information  by  which 
you  might  have  been  enabled  to  fall  in  with  it  before 
it  had  reached  any  considerable  distance  from  Brest,  or 
to  have  followed  it  to  the  point  of  its  actual  destination. 
Under  the  present  state  of  uncertainty,  however,  their 
Lordships  cannot  but  approve  of  the  decision  you  have 
framed  of  proceeding  in  the  first  instance  off  Cape  Clear.’ 1 
The  movement  was  in  fact  dictated  by  his  instructions, 
which  made  the  security  of  Ireland  his  principal  object  ; 
and  was  in  accordance  with  a  long  strategical  precedent 
to  take  up  a  position  off  Cape  Clear  in  all  cases  of  doubt. 
When  the  destination  of  the  enemy  was  unknown,  and 
it  was  not  possible  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  most 
probable  objective,  the  obvious  move  was  to  go  where 
he  would  be  likely  to  do  most  harm  ;  and  such  a  point 
was  Ireland. 

It  would,  however,  be  incorrect  to  suppose  that 
Bridport’s  frigate  force  was  composed  of  only  one  vessel, 
or  that  he  was  unprepared,  from  lack  of  information, 
for  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  He  had  but 

1  Secret  Instructions  to  Lord  Bridport,  1st  May,  1799. 
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few — the  number  varied — and  these  had  been  largely 
employed  on  the  interception  of  the  coasting  convoys 
and  vessels  which  furnished  Brest  with  supplies ;  and  on 
the  day  of  Bruix’s  escape  those  he  had  were  down  at 
the  Penmai'ks,  replacing  the  San  Fiorenzo  and  Merlin 
which  had  been  in  action  with  a  coastal  convoy  a  few 
days  earher.  But  he  had  too  few  frigates  to  operate 
against  the  supplies  of  the  enemy  fleet  and  at  the  same 
time  to  ensure  efficient  observation  of  that  fleet  itself. 
The  question  as  to  whether  he  should  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  have  concentrated  his  attention  at  that  moment 
upon  procuring  information  will  not  be  answered 
dogmatically  by  anyone  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
actualities,  as  apart  from  the  theories,  of  war,  without  a 
very  complete  acquaintance  of  how  Bridport  viewed  the 
situation.  The  opposing  necessities  of  dispersion  and 
concentration  are  certain  to  have  been  difficult  to 
reconcile  ; 1  British  commanders,  moreover,  had  always 
tried  to  avoid  being  seduced  into  a  perhaps  unnecessary 
concentration  by  an  appearance  of  a  concentration  on 
the  enemy’s  part  which  might  be  a  blind  or  a  feint, 
destined  only  to  mislead  and  to  prevent  their  offensive 
from  developing.  The  very  case  indeed  of  the  original 
plans  for  Bruix  for  loosening  the  blockade  of  Alexandria, 
referred  to  earlier,  is  one  in  point. 

As  to  Bridport’s  being  aware  of  the  enemy’s  readiness, 
his  knowledge  was  partial.  He  had  detached  the  Anson, 
Captain  Durham,  on  20th  April  to  reconnoitre  Brest,  and 
Durham  had  reported  fourteen  sail  ready  for  the  sea. 
The  squadron  closed  Ushant  on  the  23rd,  and  lay  rather 
further  off  on  the  24th,  with  four  ships  closer  in  as  an 
advanced  squadron.  At  5  p.m.  on  that  day  Saumarez 
observed  movements  on  the  part  of  the  enemy ;  he 
succeeded  in  informing  Bridport  by  10  P.M. ;  and  Bridport 
himself,  with  sixteen  sail,  got  the  news  of  the  enemy’s 
sailing  on  the  night  of  the  26th.  Thick  weather  was  the 

1  Protection  of  trade  caused  an  equally  insistent  demand  for 
the  services  of  frigates,  perforce  removing  them  from  the  duties 
of  reconnaissance.  St.  Vincent,  writing  on  the  24th  February  to 
Spencer,  remarks  that  all  his  frigates  are  needed  for  the  defence 
of  commerce. 
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final  cause  of  the  enemy’s  unobserved  escape,  and  fears 
for  Ireland  the  cause  of  the  failure  to  get  touch  with  him. 
What  remains  unexplained  is  the  lack  of  information 
as  to  the  actual  strength  of  Bruix’s  fleet.  The  first 
reported  strength  of  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  of  the  line 
was  not  believed  (Young  to  Spencer,  5th  May),  and  as  late 
as  25th  May,  when  Peard  of  the  Success  reported  only 
nineteen  ships,  the  disbelief  in  the  larger  number  still 
persisted.1  But  it  is  undoubtedly  curious  that  the  intelli¬ 
gence  system  should  have  so  completely  failed  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  actual  forces  when  the  number  intended 
to  be  brought  forward,  and  even  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
mander,  had  been  discovered  four  months  earlier.  In 
practice  no  intelligence  system  by  itself,  as  experience 
before  and  since  has  shown,  can  be  relied  on  as  infallible. 

While  Bridport,  with  the  sixteen  ships  he  had  in 
company,  was  seeking  this  superior  enemy,  provision  was 
made  for  using  the  ships  in  harbour  which  could  not  count 
upon  joining  him.  Pasley,  at  Plymouth,  was  informed 
that  if  he  heard  Bridport  had  brought  the  enemy  to 
action,  or  that  the  fleets  were  so  near  that  an  action 
might  result,  he  was  ‘  immediately  to  send  off  Brest 
whatever  ships  are  ready  for  sea,  with  orders  to  their 
captains  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  intercept  and 
to  take  or  destroy  such  of  the  enemy’s  ships  as  may  have 
escaped  from  Lord  Bridport’s  fleet.’ 

Although  by  the  nth  of  May  Pitt  felt  able  to  write 
that  there  seemed  ‘  little  doubt  that  their  object  is  a 
junction  with  the  Spanish  Force  at  Ferrol,’  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  return  to  Ireland  was  still  feared  (though 
Young  appears  to  have  rejected  the  supposition  a  few 
days  earlier)  2 ;  it  was  not  till  the  14th  of  May  that  the 
definite  conclusion  of  a  southerly  destination  was  reached. 
On  that  day  instructions  were  sent  to  St.  Vincent  saying 
that  no  information  had  been  received  from  which  any 
probability  appeared  that  the  enemy  was  destined  for 
Ireland,  and  therefore  it  was  concluded  he  had  gone  to 

1  Lord  Grenville  to  Thomas  Grenville,  25th  May.  Dropmore 
Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  65. 

2  Young  to  Spencer,  7th  May. 
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the  southward  ;  and  it  was  highly  probable  that  a  large 
fleet  of  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain  was 
intended  for  Cadiz  or  the  Mediterranean,  while  a  detach¬ 
ment  might  be  intended  for  distant  service.  Twenty 
sail  of  the  line  under  Gardner,  with  Sir  Charles  Cotton 
and  Collingwood  as  junior  flags,  were  therefore  being 
sent  to  join  St.  Vincent  off  Cadiz  or  elsewhere.  The 
instructions  give  an  idea  of  the  world-wide  nature  of 
the  threat  exercised  by  such  a  fleet  as  that  of  Bruix, 
possessing  the  power  to  move  to  any  part  of  the  globe. 

If,  when  Gardner  joined  him,  it  should  appear  to 
St.  Vincent  that  the  enemy  had  made  a  detachment  from 
the  combined  fleet,  and  that  the  French  and  Spanish  ships 
from  Brest  had  got  into  Cadiz,  St.  Vincent  was  to  keep 
sixteen  of  the  reinforcement  with  him  and  send  Gardner 
home  again  with  the  remainder,  bringing  with  him  any 
trade  and  the  Nile  prizes  from  Lisbon.  But  if  he  was 
satisfied  that  no  detachment  had  been  made  and  that  the 
Brest  and  Ferrol  forces  had  entered  the  Straits,  while  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz  remained  there,  he  was  to  act  as 
he  thought  proper. 

If  a  detachment  had  been  made  to  the  westward, 
St.  Vincent  was  to  send  an  equal  number  in  pursuit. 
‘  But  if  3/our  Lordship  shall  have  received  such  information 
of  their  destination  as  can  be  depended  upon,  you  are 
in  that  case  to  detach  a  number  of  ships  exceeding  that 
detached  by  the  enemy  by  two.  Your  Lordship  is  to 
instruct  the  Rear-Admiral  commanding  the  detachment 
to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  with  his  whole  force  off 
the  island  of  Teneriffe,  calling  off,  or  sending  a  frigate 
to,  Madeira  for  intelligence,  if  it  can  be  done  without 
much  delaying  the  progress  of  the  squadron  ;  and  if 
he  shall  find  the  enemy  at  Teneriffe,  to  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  take  or  destroy  them.  If  the  Rear-Admiral 
should  not  find  the  enemy  there,  he  is  to  endeavour  by 
every  possible  means  to  collect  information  of  him  ; 
and  if  he  should  obtain  intelligence  of  the  enemy  having 
sailed  from  Teneriffe  with  the  whole  of  his  force  without 
having  made  any  detachment,  he  is  to  proceed  as  ex¬ 
peditiously  as  possible,  with  all  the  force  your  Lordship 
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may  put  under  his  orders,  to  Trinidad  ’  ;  there  he  would 
place  himself  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Henry  Harvey  or 
the  Commander-in-Chief  on  that  station. 

But  if  he — the  Rear-Admiral — should  obtain  certain 
information  of  a  detachment  being  made,  or  that  troops 
having  been  embarked  on  board  a  part  of  the  enemy’s 
squadron  another  part  had  proceeded  without  troops,  he 
was  to  detach  a  number  of  ships  equal  to  that  detached 
by  the  enemy  or  of  the  ships  which  had  no  troops  on 
board,  with  orders  to  the  senior  officer  of  the  said  ships 
to  proceed  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  join  his  Majesty’s  squadron  off  or 
in  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  putting  himself 
and  the  said  ships  under  the  orders  of  the  commanding 
officer  on  that  station  for  the  time  being,  follow  his 
orders  for  his  further  proceedings.  But  if  he  should  not 
be  able  to  obtain  any  further  information  of  the  enemy’s 
squadron,  he  should  detach  four  ships  of  the  line  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  and  proceed  himself  with  the 
remainder  of  the  squadron  to  Trinidad,  as  before  directed. 
If  on  his  arrival  at  Trinidad,  he  should  find  that  island 
attacked  by  the  enemy  and  should  not  meet  Admiral 
Harvey  there,  he  was  immediately  to  send  all  the  ships 
which  were  not  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  island 
and  destruction  of  the  enemy  to  Martinique,  ‘  as  the 
French  may  probably  attack  some  other  island  while 
the  Spaniards  attack  Trinidad.’ 

Finally,  if  there  should  be  no  information  at  or  about 
Trinidad,  the  detachment  should  proceed  to  Jamaica. 

A  complicated  set  of  instructions,  illustrative  of  the 
thoughts  produced  in  those  responsible  for  Imperial 
defence  by  the  escape  into  blue  water  of  a  powerful 
enemy  naval  force.  There  is  nothing  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  to  show  how  far  a  report  of  20th  March  that  the 
fleet  had  a  small  proportion  of  sea  stores  and  provisions 
on  board,  and  could  not  therefore  be  destined  for  a 
long  voyage,  was  taken  into  consideration.  It  would 
be  possible  for  some  ships  to  be  prepared  for  a  distant 
expedition,  even  when  stores  and  provisions  were  in¬ 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  whole  fleet.  Keith,  on  the  nth 
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of  July,  doubted,  on  the  score  of  shortness  of  food,  that 
the  enemy,  if  he  left  the  Mediterranean,  would  go  to  the 
West  Indies. 

The  letters  add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  later 
stages  of  this  remarkable  cruise,  of  which  the  fullest 
account  is  to  be  found  in  the  excellent  monograph  of 
Lieutenant  Douin  already  referred  to.  One  crucial  phrase 
from  Bruix’s  instructions,  explanatory  to  a  large  degree  of 
the  failure  of  this  powerful  conjoint  enemy  force  to  effect 
any  serious  purpose,  must  be  quoted  :  ‘  Mais,  dans  tous 
les  cas,  il  n’oubliera  jamais  que  la  conservation  de  l’armee 
navale  d’une  part,  et  l’honneur  du  pavilion  de  l’autre, 
sont  les  points  essentials  que  le  Directoire  executif  lui 
ordonne  de  fixer  constamment.’  In  the  spirit  of  that 
sentence,  the  resemblance  of  which  to  instructions  of 
earlier  dates  in  the  eighteenth  century  will  be  recognised, 
lie  the  seeds  of  Bruix’s  failure. 

Spencer’s  private  letter  of  19th  August  to  Nelson 
deserves  comparison  with  the  public  letter  of  reproof 
sent  by  the  Board  on  the  20th  (parts  of  which  are  quoted 
by  Mahan),1  the  text  of  which  in  full  runs  as  follows  : 

20th  August,  1799. 

My  Lord, — I  received  by  Lieut.  Parkinson  on  the  10th  instant 
and  immediately  communicated  to  my  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  your  Lordship’s  letter  of  the  14th  of  last  month, 
enclosing  copies  of  letters  you  had  written  to  Vice-Admiral  Lord 
Keith,  as  also  the  capitulation  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo.  The 
same  day  your  Lordship’s  dispatches  of  the  27th  of  the  preceding 
month  with  the  capitulation  of  the  castles  of  Ovo  and  Nuovo, 
and  the  other  papers  therein  referred  to,  were  delivered  to  me  by 
Sylvester  the  messenger.  In  answer  to  those  letters  I  have  their 
Lordships’  commands  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that  they 
approve  of  your  having  proceeded  to  the  Bay  of  Naples  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  bring  the  affairs  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty 
in  that  city  to  a  happy  conclusion,  and  of  your  having  ordered 
Captains  Lutwidge  and  Ball  to  land  with  a  large  body  of  men 
to  reduce  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo.  And  I  have  their  Lordships’ 
commands  to  express  the  highest  approbation  of  the  zeal,  ability 
and  exertions  of  Captains  Troubridge,  Ball  and  Hallowell  and 
of  the  conduct  of  all  the  officers  and  men  employed  under  their 
orders  in  the  reduction  of  that  fortress. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  your  Lordship’s  letter  to  the 

1  Life  of  Nelson,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 
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Commander-in-Chief  in  which  you  mention  that  1000  of  the 
best  men  were  landed  from  the  squadron  to  march  under  the 
commands  of  Captains  Troubridge  and  Hallowell  against  Capua, 
their  Lordships  have  desired  me  to  observe  to  you  that  although 
in  operations  on  the  sea  coast  it  may  frequently  be  highly  ex¬ 
pedient  to  land  a  part  of  the  seamen  of  the  squadron  to  co-operate 
with,  and  to  assist  the  army,  when  the  situation  will  admit  of 
their  being  immediately  re-embarked  if  the  squadron  should 
be  called  away  to  act  elsewhere,  or  if  information  of  the  approach 
of  an  enemy’s  fleet  should  be  received,  yet  their  Lordships  by  no 
means  approve  of  the  seamen  being  landed  to  form  a  part  of 
an  army  to  be  employed  in  operations  at  a  distance  from  the 
coast  where,  if  they  should  have  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated, 
they  might  be  prevented  from  returning  to  the  ships,  and  the 
squadron  be  thereby  rendered  so  defective  as  to  be  no  longer 
capable  of  performing  the  services  required  of  it.  And  I  have 
their  Lordships’  commands  to  signify  their  directions  to  your 
Lordship  not  to  employ  the  seamen  in  like  manner  in  the  future. 

I  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship’s 
letter  of  the  19th  July  delivered  to  me  on  the  instant  by  the 
Marquis  de  Circello,  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  order  you  had  received 
from  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Keith  directing  you  to  proceed  with  the 
whole  or  to  detach  a  part  of  the  squadron  under  your  command 
to  Minorca,  and  also  the  copy  of  your  letter  to  his  Lordship 
in  answer  thereto ;  and  I  have  their  Lordships’  commands 
to  acquaint  you  that  although  the  co-operation  of  a  British 
naval  force  with  the  army  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty  might  be,  and 
appears  to  have  been,  necessary,  yet  as  from  the  information 
your  Lordship  had  received  from  Lord  Keith  you  must  have  been 
satisfied  that  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  enemy’s 
fleet,  it  does  not  appear  to  their  Lordships  to  have  been  necessary 
that  the  whole  of  the  squadron  under  your  command  should 
have  been  kept  for  such  co-operation,  but  that  a  part  would  have 
been  sufficient  not  only  to  have  inspired  that  confidence  which 
your  Lordship  states  to  have  been  the  results  of  its  appearance, 
but  also  to  have  afforded  effectual  assistance  to  his  Sicilian 
Majesty,  and  that  their  Lordships  do  not  therefore  see  any 
sufficient  reason1  to  justify  your  having  disobeyed  the  orders 
you  had  received  from,  your  commanding  officer  as  having  left 
Minorca  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  attacked  without  having 
any  naval  force  to  protect  it. 

I  have  their  Lordships’  further  commands  to  acquaint  you 
that  they  have  been  pleased  to  promote  Lieut.  Parkinson  to  the 
rank  of  Commander. 

I  have  the  [&c.], 

E.  Nepean. 

1  The  words  quoted  in  Mahan,  Life  of  Nelson,  vol.  ii.  p.  451, 
differ  slightly  from  the  above,  which  are  taken  from  the  copy  of 
Secret  Instructions  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
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Nelson’s  comment  on  this  reproof,  although  printed 
in  Nicholas,  vol.  vii,  deserves  repetition  here :  ‘  If  the 
war  goes  on,  I  shall  be  knocked  off  by  a  ball,  or  killed 
by  chagrin.  My  conduct  is  measured  by  the  Admiralty 
by  the  narrow  rule  of  law,  when  I  think  it  should  have 
been  done  by  that  of  common  sense.  I  restored  a 
faithful  ally  by  breach  of  orders  ;  Lord  Keith  lost  a 
fleet  by  obedience  against  his  own  sense.  Yet  as  one  is 
censured  the  other  must  be  approved.  Such  things  are.’ 
(Nelson  to  Davison,  Palermo,  23rd  September,  1799.) 
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PAS  LEY  TO  NEPEAN 

Cambridge,  Hamoaze. 

30th  April,  1799. 

Sir, — Y ou  will  please  to  inform  their  Lordships 
that  in  consequence  of  the  enclosed  intelligence, 
which  I  last  night  received  by  the  Dolly  cutter 
from  Admiral  Lord  Bridport  of  the  enemy’s 
fleet  being  at  sea,  I  ordered  Captain  Thorn- 
borough  to  take  under  his  directions  the  ships 
named  in  the  margin,1  and  proceed  with  them 
without  a  moment’s  delay  to  join  his  Lordship 
off  Cape  Clear  ;  but  as  I  issued  this  order  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  ships  in  readiness 
for  sea,  in  case  they  should  be  wanted,  with  the 
greater  expedition,  and  having  succeeded  to  the 
utmost  of  my  expectations,  I  this  morning  counter¬ 
manded  the  order,  and  have  the  pleasure  to  tell 
you  that  they  are  all  in  perfect  readiness  to  proceed 
at  a  moment’s  notice,  the  Bellona  and  Triton 
excepted,  which  ships  will  also  be  ready  this 
evening.  The  activity  of  Sir  Thomas  Thompson 
upon  this  occasion  does  him  great  credit,  nor 
have  I  ever  witnessed  greater  exertions  than 
have  been  made  by  the  captains,  officers  and 
crews  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  at  this  port  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  intelligence  being  made  known 
to  them.  I  ordered  the  signal  officer  at  the 
telegraph  to  communicate  at  daylight  this  morning 
to  the  signal  posts  along  the  coast  the  account 
of  the  enemy’s  being  at  sea,  that  it  might  be 

1  Cawsand  Bay  :  Formidable,  Atlas,  Ramillies,  Robust, 
Defiance,  Triumph,  Uranie,  Phoenix. 

Hamoaze  (but  will  come  out  with  first  tide)  :  Bellona. 

Barnpool :  Triton. 
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forwarded  to  their  Lordships  with  all  possible 
expedition,  as  the  express  which  I  dispatched 
to  you  from  Admiral  Lord  Bridport  last  night 
could  not  reach  them  till  to-morrow  morning. 

I  have  this  moment  received  the  enclosed 
dispatches  of  the  Fowey  cutter  from  Lord  Brid¬ 
port  which  I  forward  by  express,  and  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Thos.  Pasley. 

BRIDPORT  TO  PASLEY 
(Enclosure  in  Sir  Thos.  Pasley’s,  30th  April,  1799.) 

Royal  George,  at  sea, 
proceeding  off  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

Sir, — I  acquaint  you  that  the  Brest  Fleet 
sailed  yesterday  and  the  enclosed  dispatch  is 
to  inform  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  of  that  Event,  which  you  will  be  pleased 
to  forward  to  Mr.  Secretary  Nepean  by  express. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

[&c.,  &c.,  &c.], 

Bridport. 

YOUNG  TO  SPENCER 

Admiralty,  ist  May,  1799. 

My  Lord,— I  am  grieved  that  the  unpleasant 
information  this  post  will  carry  should  follow 
you  so  soon.  The  fleet  has  escaped  from  Brest 
in  a  thick  fog  without  being  seen  by  Lord  Brid¬ 
port  or  without  his  being  able  to  determine  which 
way  it  is  gone.  This  is  unfortunate,  especially 
as  our  fleet  was  so  near  that  a  little  interval  of 
clear  weather  would  have  enabled  Lord  Bridport 
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to  bring  the  enemy  to  action  ;  but  without  this 
I  am  inclined  to  think  had  proper  means  been 
taken  to  inform  him  of  the  enemy’s  movements 
they  would  not  have  escaped  ;  but  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  received  is  so  imperfect  that  I  can 
hardly  venture  to  risk  an  opinion. 

The  papers  which  accompany  this  will  inform 
your  Lordship  of  all  that  has  been  done,  of  which 
I  hope  you  will  approve.  All  I  think  we  can  do 
at  present  is,  to  leave  Lord  Bridport  to  do  what 
he  can  with  the  ships  he  has  with  him,  and  keep 
all  we  have  in  port  to  be  ready  to  send  to  the 
southward,  if  we  should  obtain  certain  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  French  are  gone  that  way,  or  to 
defend  our  own  coast  if  they  should  take  a  sudden 
turn  and  come  this  way. 

I  will  beg  you  to  present  my  best  respects  to 
Lady  Spencer.  I  promised  her  half  the  French 
fleet.  I  certainly  did  not  think  they  were  then 
at  sea  ;  however  I  do  not  yet  despair  of  per¬ 
forming  my  promise. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  faithful  and 
obedient  servant, 

W.  Young. 

PAS  LEY  TO  SPENCER 

Plymouth.  2nd  May,  1799. 

My  Lord,— If  I  had  known  of  your  Lordship’s 
being  at  Bath,  I  should  have  sent  the  express 
I  have  forwarded  to  the  Board  through  that 
city  for  your  Lordship’s  perusal.  The  French 
fleet  sailed  on  Friday  the  26th,  in  a  fog,  the  wind 
blowing  strong  northerly,  supposed  in  force  18 
or  19  of  the  line.  They  were  seen  immediately 
by  the  Nymph  who  made  the  signal  to  Lord 
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Bridport,  then  in  sight,  but  owing  to  the  fog 
the  Nymph’s  signal  was  not  observed  till  one 
o’clock  when  his  Lordship  made  the  signal  to 
prepare  for  battle  and  a  general  chase,  which 
was  continued  till  evening,  when  falling  little 
wind  his  Lordship  brought  the  fleet  to,  and  dis¬ 
patched  an  express  by  the  Dolly,  for  me  to  for¬ 
ward  to  their  Lordships,  which  I  did  immediately 
on  the  cutter’s  arrival.  I  lost  no  time  in  issuing 
orders,  and  used  every  exertion  to  get  as  many 
of  the  ships  in  this  port  ready  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  myself  well 
seconded  by  every  officer  of  the  fleet,  so  that 
next  day  I  was  enabled  to  send  another  express 
to  acquaint  their  Lordships  that  seven  sail  of 
the  line  were  at  single  anchor,  ready  for  sea,  and 
three  frigates,  but  as  I  trouble  3/our  Lordship 
with  copies  of  all  my  dispatches  to  and  from 
their  Lordships  by  the  express,  your  Lordship 
will  be  enabled  to  know  the  state  of  the  force 
at  this  port.  ...  I  wish  I  could  add  for  your 
Lordship’s  information  any  satisfactory  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  fleet’s  motions.  The  Fisgard  arrived 
to-day,  left  Lord  Bridport  Sunday  28th,  the 
whole  fleet  then  spread  to  look  out  for  the 
enemy.  Captain  Martin  adds  that  Lord  Bridport 
talked  of  going  to  Ireland.  At  1  o’clock  this  day 
the  Ramillies  and  Robust  sailed  by  orders  of  the 
Board  to  join  his  Lordship  on  his  rendezvous 
off  Cape  Clear  :  in  Cawsand  Bay  seven  of  the 
line  remain.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 
Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Pasley. 
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YOUNG  TO  SPENCER 


Admiralty.  3rd  May,  1799. 

My  Lord, — We  have  not  heard  from  Lord 
Bridport,  nor  have  we  received  any  further 
information  of  the  French  fleet  since  the  first 
account  of  their  sailing.  The  former  is  certainly 
off  Cape  Clear,  unless  some  of  the  frigates  in  the 
Bay  have  seen  the  French,  and  have  given  him 
information  of  their  having  gone  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  whither  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe 
they  are  gone,  but  whether  with  an  intention  of 
risking  the  passage  of  the  Straits  or  of  invading 
Portugal,  I  cannot  in  my  own  mind  determine. 
Since  I  began  this  I  have  been  with  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Dundas,  who  are  convinced  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  received  this  morning  of  the  French  squadron 
not  having  any  troops  on  board,  that  they  are 
destined  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  have  de¬ 
termined  in  consequence  of  that  opinion  that  a 
reinforcement  shall  be  sent  to  Lord  St.  Vincent. 
We  have  therefore  ordered  Whitshed  to  go 
immediately  to  Portsmouth,  and  sail  in  the 
Queen  Charlotte  to  Cawsand  Bay,  where  the 
ships  to  go  with  him  will  be  ready  to  join  him  ; 
your  Lordship  will  receive  a  copy  of  his  orders. 1 
His  squadron  will  consist  of  the  Queen  Charlotte, 

1  Whitshed’s  instructions  directed  him  to  proceed  as  soon 
as  wind  and  weather  permit  to  Cadiz  and  join  St.  Vincent.  If 
St.  Vincent  was  not  off  Cadiz,  to  go  to  Gibraltar  and  get  intelli¬ 
gence  of  him  and  join  him.  If  Whitshed  should  get  intelligence 
of  the  Brest  fleet  having  put  into  any  of  the  ports  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  he  was  to  proceed  himself  to  Cadiz  and  join  St.  Vincent, 
but  send  the  remaining  ships,  except  the  frigates,  to  Cawsand 
Bay  for  further  orders  :  the  frigates  to  take  station  for  observing 
the  enemy  and  giving  the  earliest  intelligence  of  their  movements. 
If  undoubted  news  should  be  received  that  the  enemy  has  returned 
northward  he  is  to  return  to  Cawsand  Bay  ( Secret  Instructions, 
P.R.O.,  3rd  May,  1799). 
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Triumph,  Defiance,  Bellona,  Repulse,  Ethalion, 
and  Phoenix,  or  any  other  frigates  which  may 
be  ready,  and  a  cutter  or  luggers.  As  far  as 
we  can  judge  there  has  not  been  any  movement 
in  the  Texel.  Dickson  has,  however,  directions 
to  go  himself,  and  look  in  there,  if  his  accounts 
of  the  situation  of  the  fleet  are  not  such  as  to 
satisfy  him  that  there  is  no  preparation  for 
putting  to  sea.  We  must  attend  to  the  convoy 
from  St.  Helena,  but  till  something  certain  is 
known  respecting  the  French  fleet,  I  fear  we  can 
hardly  venture  to  send  more  large  ships  away  for 
so  long  a  voyage  as  China  ;  indeed  we  may  not 
even  venture  to  let  any  convoy  sail  to  the  west¬ 
ward.  We  have  sent  for  Admiral  Collingwood. 
Whitshed  goes  down  immediately,  and  will  sail 
to-morrow  morning.  My  best  respects  attend 
Lady  Spencer  :  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  fogs  will 
come  in  the  way  to  assist  the  escape  of  our  enemy’s 
ships,  but  they  may  be  met  with  ere  long  in  a 
clearer  day. 

I  am  your  Lordship’s 

faithful  and  obedient 

humble  servant, 

W.  Young. 


YOUNG  TO  SPENCER 


Admiralty.  4th  May,  1799. 

My  Lord, — By  the  arrangement  made  yester¬ 
day  your  Lordship  will  perceive  that  although 
it  may  be  possible  that  the  squadron  from  Brest 
is  gone  to  Ireland,  yet  as  you  happened  not  to 
be  in  town  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  other  Ministers 
determined  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
against  their  going  to  some  other  quarter.  All 
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the  information  we  have  ever  had  from  Brest 
has  been  so  uncertain  that  it  is  doubtful  to  what 
part  of  it  one  may  venture  to  give  credit,  but 
if  the  last  accounts  be  true,  it  does  not  appear 
probable  that  the  squadron  is  bound  to  Ireland, 
as  there  are  so  few  troops  on  board  that  they 
could  not  possibly  make  any  impression  there. 
The  only  chance  of  their  going  there  is  their 
calling  off  Rochefort  to  take  up  transports  and 
troops,  and  this  also  appears  the  only  chance  of 
their  going  to  Portugal ;  and  the  possibility  of 
this  will  make  it  necessary  to  keep  Lord  Bridport 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  till  we  hear  of  the  French 
being  to  the  southward  of  Rochefort.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  armament  was  originally 
intended  for  Ireland  or  Portugal,  and  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  the  moment  of  it  being  complete 
would  have  determined  to  which  it  should  be 
sent  ;  but  this  was  decided  in  the  moment  of 
confidence,  when  they  expected  to  force  the 
Emperor  to  make  a  peace,  or  to  beat  his  armies 
everywhere  if  he  ventured  to  make  war.  But 
their  total  disappointment  in  this  expectation 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  altered 
their  measures,  and  the  desperate  state  of  their 
affairs  in  Italy  may  require  a  desperate  remedy, 
and  they  may  risk  the  remains  of  their  fleet  to 
save  the  remnant  of  their  army,  or  to  preserve 
a  communication  with  it,  if  the  Austrians  should 
be  able  to  draw  a  line  across  Italy,  and  cut  off 
the  communication  by  land.  If  this  should  be 
their  determination  they  will  probably  meet  off 
Cadiz  a  fleet  much  inferior  in  numbers  to  their 
own,  but  so  superior  in  every  other  respect,  that 
I  should  have  little  doubt  of  the  event  being 
favourable.  Many  of  our  ships  would  indeed  be 
disabled,  but  that  would  be  of  little  consequence 
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as  we  have  others  to  supply  their  places, 
and  after  one  battle  they  would  not  perhaps 
have  one  serviceable  ship  belonging  to  them. 
If,  instead  of  venturing  alone  up  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  they  go  into  Cadiz  to  force  the  Spaniards 
to  assist  them,  they  will  certainly  be  detained 
there  long  enough  for  our  reinforcements  to  join 
Lord  St.  Vincent ;  and  if  it  does  we  shall  have 
the  whole  to  block  up,  for  the  Spaniards  will 
never  come  out  if  there  are  twenty  ships  before 
their  port.  If  they  slip  by  our  squadron  and 
enter  the  Mediterranean  unperceived  they  may 
do  much  mischief,  before  it  is  known  that  they 
are  there  ;  to  prevent  this  I  have  requested  that 
a  messenger  may  be  sent  through  Vienna  to 
Trieste  to  inform  Nelson  of  the  probability  of  a 
French  squadron  getting  into  his  neighbourhood, 
that  he  may  as  much  as  possible,  collect  his 
force,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  it.1  There  seems, 
however,  some  doubt  whether  it  would  be  right 
to  send  such  a  messenger.  Lord  Grenville  will 
determine  to-day.  Dickson  was  getting  under 
way  yesterday,  and  expected  to  be  off  the 
Texel  to-day,  but  if  the  French  are  not  bound 
to  Ireland,  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  Dutch 
will  have  any  motive  for  going  to  sea. 

My  best  respects  to  Lady  Spencer. 

I  am  your  Lordship’s 

faithful  and  obliged 

humble  servant, 

W.  Young. 

P.S. — I  have  spoken  to  Sir  Andrew  Ham¬ 
mond  to  have  an  additional  store  ship  loaded 

1  The  instructions  to  Nelson  of  this  date  (4th  May)  say  : 

Their  Lordships  find  it  impossible  from  the  intelligence  now 
before  them  to  determine  what  object  the  enemy  really  have  in 
view  ’  ( Secret  Instructions). 
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immediately  for  the  Mediterranean.  Your  Lord- 
ship  will  have  seen  in  the  letter  to  Lord  St. 
Vincent,1  the  precautions  we  have  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  prizes  at  Lisbon  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  to  secure  the  Portuguese  ships 
to  our  use,  rather  than  let  them  be  taken  by  the 
French,  if  they  should  get  possession  of  Portugal. 
The  messenger  for  Trieste  will  go  to-morrow. 


MARSDEN  TO  SPENCER 


4th  May,  1799. 

My  Lord, — Our  state  of  suspense  affords  us 
leisure  to  form  conjectures  on  the  probable 
destination  of  the  French  Fleet,  which  for  the 
present  seems  to  have  eluded  our  vigilance. 
Your  Lordship,  I  understand,  has  expressed 
your  opinion  that  they  are  bound  for  Ireland, 
and  in  favour  of  this,  there  is  both  the  obvious 
policy  of  taking  advantage  of  the  disaffection 
of  that  country,  and  the  engagements  which 
they  have  formed  to  assist  their  friends  about 
this  period  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
appear  from  any  authentic  information  we  have 

1  If,  as  their  Lordships  suppose,  the  French  prizes  taken  by 
the  squadron  under  Lord  Nelson  should  still  be  in  the  Tagus, 
it  will  be  desirable  that  their  commanders  should  be  apprized 
as  early  as  possible  of  the  sailing  of  the  enemy’s  squadron,  that 
in  the  event  of  their  directing  their  operations  against  Portugal 
the  prize  ships  may  be  put  into  a  state  of  preparation,  and  that 
seeing  no  probability  of  saving  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  they  may  be  destroyed. 

'  If,  as  may  possibly  be  the  case,  the  French,  on  viewing  the 
situation  of  their  affairs,  should  take  the  desperate  measure  of 
proceeding  into  the  Mediterranean,  it  will  be  for  your  Lordship 
to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  proper  for  you  to  follow  it 
with  your  whole  force  ;  but  this  and  all  other  operations  must  be 
left  for  your  decision  ’  ( Secret  Instructions  to  St.  Vincent,  3 rd  May, 
1799)- 

III. 
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received  that  the  troops  necessary  for  such  an 
expedition  have  been  embarked,  and  d'Auvergne 
says,  that  only  about  3000  Belgians  were  dis¬ 
tributed  on  board  the  different  ships  to  make 
up  their  complement  of  men.  On  all  former 
occasions  we  heard  repeated  mention  of  the 
particular  Corps  destined  for  such  service,  and 
the  names  of  the  officers  who  were  to  command 
them,  with  Proclamations  to  encourage  them, 
&c.  In  this  instance  no  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  Army,  no  General  stated  to  have  left 
Paris,  for  Brest,  and  General  Humbert,  whose 
experience  should  recommend  him,  is  employed 
in  Germany.  The  want  of  troops  will  apply 
with  nearly  equal  force  to  the  supposition  of 
their  being  gone  to  Lisbon,  beside  the  risk  of 
getting  such  a  fleet  into  a  river  against  the 
opposition  they  might  expect  from  the  English 
force  there,  which,  if  directed  by  an  officer  of 
resource,  ought  effectually  to  prevent  them,  on 
four  and  twenty  hours  notice,  if  it  were  only 
by  sinking  the  large  prizes  in  the  Channel.  I 
must  confess  I  have  long  considered  it  to  be  the 
true  policy  of  the  French  to  make  every  effort 
to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  Mediterranean 
at  the  expense  of  their  Western  Ports,  which, 
without  West  India  commerce,  and  unable  to 
cope  with  us  in  the  Channel,  are  comparatively 
insignificant.  The  commerce  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them,  and 
they  have  a  sort  of  natural  dominion  in  that 
sea,  in  maintaining  which  all  circumstances  are 
much  in  their  favour,  and  of  which  they  can  only 
be  deprived  by  most  extraordinary  efforts  on 
our  part.  At  the  present  moment  their  fate 
depends  perhaps  upon  the  preservation  of  Italy, 
and  whilst  they  continue  unable  to  send  a  ship 
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from  one  port  to  another  their  difficulties  and 
peril  are  extreme. 

Indeed  I  do  not  see  what  but  a  powerful 
fleet  can  save  the  armies  of  Naples  and  Rome 
from  absolute  destruction  ;  and  recollecting  that 
some  of  their  most  experienced  naval  officers 
were  some  time  since  ordered  to  Naples,  I  am 
much  inclined  to  think  that  their  mission  might 
be  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  this  squadron 
from  Brest.  To  relieve  Malta  might  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  object  of  no  small  moment.  I[t] 
may  be  said  that  they  cannot  hope  to  pass  the 
Straits  without  opposition  from  Lord  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  ;  but  they  have  already  ventured  to  come 
of  port  in  the  face  (almost)  of  another  noble 
Lord,  and  of  a  fleet  that  would  have  annihilated 
them,  had  they  actually  met.  After  all  it  is 
very  possible  that  we  may  hear  of  them  off  the 
Shannon  or  the  Rosses,  in  which  case  I  shall 
venture  to  predict  that  their  doom  is  sealed. 

The  latest  dates  I  have  seen  from  Ireland 
are  the  27th  from  Cork,  and  29th  from  Dublin. 

Among  various  reasons  for  wishing  for  good 
accounts  from  the  westward,  I  have  been  very 
desirous  that  your  Lordship  and  Lady  Spencer 
should  have  a  favourable  opportunity  of  paying 
a  visit  to  Plymouth. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  faithful 
humble  servant, 

Wm.  Marsden. 

Lord  L.  has  brought  me  a  message  from 
Spencer  House,  and  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour 
of  calling  there  this  evening. 
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YOUNG  TO  SPENCER 

Admiralty.  5th  May,  1799. 

My  Lord, — The  information  which  induced 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  to  conclude  that  the 
Brest  fleet  was  not  going  to  Ireland  was  that 
received  by  Lord  Grenville  of  the  Directory 
having  demanded  permission  to  assemble  their 
fleet  and  army  destined  for  the  attack  of  Portugal 
in  the  port  of  Spain  ;  and  the  later  information 
of  their  not  having  troops  on  board  induced 
them  to  believe  they  were  not  even  going  to 
Portugal,  but  were  intended  to  go  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  where  they  might  act  without  troops. 
By  the  information  your  Lordship  will  receive 
to-day  you  will  find  the  account  of  their  not 
having  troops  repeated,  their  number  considerably 
greater  than  our  ships  made  it,  and  their  destina¬ 
tion  positively  said  to  be  Cadiz.  I  cannot  help 
doubting  the  line  of  battle  ships  being  24  or  25. 
Our  ships  could  not  have  mistaken  those  which 
were  in  the  Camaret  and  Bertheaume,  and  as 
they  were  seen  on  the  25th,  I  do  not  understand 
where  six  or  seven  ships  of  the  line  quite  ready 
for  sea  could  be  placed  without  being  seen  ;  nor, 
while  they  got  the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
to  be  ready  to  catch  the  first  favourable  moment 
of  putting  to  sea,  do  I  think  it  probable  that 
they  would  leave  so  many  ships  in  a  situation 
from  which  they  might  not  have  been  able  to 
sail  when  the  rest  of  the  fleet  did.  If  it  be  really 
true  that  the  French  are  to  go  to  Cadiz,  they 
may  be  detained  there,  before  they  can  get  the 
Spanish  to  move  with  them,  long  enough  for 
our  reinforcements  to  join  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
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and  for  him  to  get  out  himself  with  whatever 
ships  may  happen  to  be  at  Gibraltar.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  he  would  have  one  or  two 
and  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  in  the  face  of  which 
I  much  doubt  the  allied  fleets’  disposition  to 
sail.  But  if  they  should,  and  he  should  judge  it 
imprudent  to  attack  them,  they  will  find  them¬ 
selves  but  little  at  their  ease  with  such  an  accom¬ 
paniment  up  the  Mediterranean,  certain  that  all 
who  by  accident  or  bad  weather  should  separate, 
would  be  inevitably  taken  or  destroyed.  And 
as  he  will  of  course  appoint  a  rendezvous  for 
Nelson,  he  must  join  him  very  soon,  and  then 
the  French  and  their  friends  will  have  nothing 
to  do  but  hide  themselves.1  I  think  we  should 
direct  all  the  ships  now  in  port  to  fit  for  foreign 
service,  that  if  we  send  them  they  may  carry 
as  much  provisions  and  stores  as  possible ;  if 
not  required  to  go  they  may  land  them  again  : 
and  I  think  that  whenever  we  have  information 
of  the  French  being  advanced  to  a  certain  degree 
to  the  southward,  Lord  Bridport  should  be 
ordered  in,  that  some  of  his  ships  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  foreign  service,  or  he  may  be  ordered 
to  complete  their  provisions  at  Cork,  and  give  to 
those  which  are  to  be  sent  all  the  stores  of  the 
other  ships,  and  send  them  from  Ireland  to  the 
Mediterranean,  without  their  coming  to  England. 

1  This  day’s  instructions  to  Nelson  contain  the  following  : 

'  Their  Lordships  cannot  help  thinking  it  so  far  merits  attention 
as  to  make  them  feel  anxious  that  the  forces  now  employed  under 
your  immediate  orders  in  the  blockade  of  Malta  and  in  protecting 
the  coast  of  Sicily  should  be  as  much  collected  as  circumstances 
may  possibly  admit  consistently  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
attention  to  the  two  objects  above  mentioned,  that  in  the  event 
of  the  enemy’s  eluding  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  and  proceeding  up 
the  Mediterranean  before  him,  you  may  be  in  readiness  to  join 
him  or  take  such  further  steps  as  circumstances  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  things  at  the  moment  may  appear  to  require  ’  ( Secret 
Instructions,  1799). 
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I  think  it  will  not  be  possible  to  determine  what 
ship  should  be  given  to  Collingwood,  as  that 
must  be  determined  by  the  ships  which  happen 
at  the  moment  to  be  ready  for  the  service  on 
which  you  mean  to  employ  him  ;  as  for  Essington, 
when  a  man's  private  business  takes  him  from 
his  public  employment,  whatever  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequences  attend  it,  as  it  is  the  effect  of  his  own 
convenience  he  cannot  complain.  The  letters  of 
yesterday  will  have  shown  your  Lordship  that  a 
calm,  not  want  of  decision,  detained  Lord  Bridport 
so  long  off  Ushant. 

My  best  respects  to  Lady  Spencer. 

I  am  your  Lordship’s 

obliged  and  faithful 

humble  servant, 

W.  Young. 

The  Queen  Charlotte  is  preparing  to  weigh. 


MARS  DEN  TO  SPENCER 

Admiralty.  7th  May,  1799. 

My  Lord, — The  French  papers  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  received  this  morning,  clear  up  some 
part  of  our  doubt,  but  not  in  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way.  It  is  now  very  evident  that  they 
are  gone  to  sea  with  25  sail  of  the  line,  5  frigates 
and  3  smaller  vessels— and  d’ Auvergne’s  account 
is  tolerably  correct.  The  former  of  the  two 
papers  says  that  25,000  troops  were  embarked 
under  the  command  of  General  Kilmaine,  the 
latter  says  nothing  about  the  numbers  of  troops, 
which  is  very  improbable,  but  corrects  the  error 
with  respect  to  Kilmaine,  who  is  sick  in  Paris, 
without  mentioning  any  other  General  Officer. 
This  proves  that  the  article  was  not  official. 
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If  they  have  a  body  of  troops  on  board,  much 
of  the  foundation  of  our  argument  respecting 
Ireland  is  sapped,  yet  upon  the  whole  I  still 
think  it  more  likely  that  they  are  gone  to  the 
southward,  whether  to  act  in  one  body,  as  would 
seem  to  be  their  best  policy,  or  to  make  detach¬ 
ments,  remains  to  be  known.  They  are  pro¬ 
portionately  weak  in  frigates.  There  is  no  news 
from  the  armies,  but  your  Lordship  had  better 
see  the  papers,  which  I  shall  desire  Nepean  to 
put  into  the  box.  There  is  nothing  from  any 
other  quarter.  It  is  almost  calm  at  present 
(£  past  2)  or  a  light  air  veering  round  the  compass. 
I  shall  not  go  to  Club  to-day,  because  I  do  not 
choose  to  answer  interrogations  of  which  I  should 
have  abundance. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  faithful 
humble  servant, 

Wm.  Marsden. 

If  Lord  Bridport  falls  in  with  them,  with  20 
sail,  he  ought  to  give  a  good  account  of  them. 
I  shall  just  observe  that  d’ Auvergne’s  account 
which  has  sufficient  marks  of  being  genuine,  says 
that  only  the  3000  Belgians  were  embarked. 

I  cannot  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  this  change  in  the  force  that  eventually 
threatened  them. 

YOUNG  TO  SPENCER 

Admiralty.  7th  May,  1799.1 

My  Lord, — By  the  French  newspapers  this 
morning  we  learn  that  the  Brest  fleet  did  really 

1  Young  wrote  on  the  6th  May,  but  had  no  new  information 
except  a  further  report  from  a  trawler  that  the  French  certainly 
had  twenty-five  sail  of  the  fine.  ‘  I  am  sorry  for  this,  as  it  will 
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consist  of  twenty-five  sail.  It  is  also  said  that 
it  had  on  board  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and 
was  victualled  for  five  months.  I  am  afraid  we 
must  give  credit  to  the  number  of  ships  not¬ 
withstanding  the  observations  of  our  captains 
who  have  looked  at  them,  but  the  number  of 
men  is  impossible  to  be  true,  as  each  ship  must 
carry  a  thousand  men  to  make  it  so,  but  it  may 
have  those  men  to  take  up  somewhere  to  accom¬ 
pany  it  in  transports.  Mr.  Pitt  wishes  me  to 
consider  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  send 
the  ships  from  Cawsand  Bay  to  join  Lord  Brid- 
port.  As  by  this  I  conjecture  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  we  should,  and  as  your  Lordship  appeared 
to  wish  that  neither  the  Royal  Sovereign  nor 
Atlas  should  be  sent  abroad,  we  have  directed 
Sir  A.  Gardner  to  take  the  Atlas  with  him,  and 
go  immediately  off  Cape  Clear,  and  we  have 
desired  Lord  Bridport  to  keep  some  of  his  frigates 
cruising  to  the  westward,  that  the  French  may 
not  get  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  Island  without 
being  perceived  ;  we  have  directed  him  to  take 
all  the  frigates  he  meets  with  under  his  orders, 
but  not  to  detach  them  on  any  service  distant 
from  the  Island,  till  all  his  own  frigates  have 
been  sent  away.  Your  Lordship  will  understand 
the  reason  of  this.  Notwithstanding  all  that  is 
now  said,  I  do  not  believe  Ireland  to  be  their 
object  ;  I  wish  the  little  squadron  off  Cadiz  were 
as  safe  as  Dublin,  or  even  Killala.  I  should 
think  the  Dragon  might  be  one  of  the  ships  sent 

put  our  squadron  off  Cadiz  to  some  risk,  which  with  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  would  not  I  think  be  the  case.  If  the  fleet  be  really 
destined  for  Cadiz,  I  think  it  must  be  expected  there,  and  if 
expected,  Lord  St.  Vincent  will  most  hkely  be  informed  of  such 
expectation.  He  will  then  call  down  the  ships  from  Minorca 
and  with  every  ship  he  has  will  go  himself  off  Cadiz  to  meet  them, 
and  then  perhaps  the  twenty-five  will  do  no  great  mischief.’ 
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abroad  ;  she  is  now  in  good  order,  and  her  Cap¬ 
tain  wished  to  go.  So  much  has  been  said  about 
the  enormity  of  the  Achilles'  masts,  that  she 
perhaps  may  be  allowed  to  remain  here  to  have 
them  shortened.  The  first  westerly  wind  will 
certainly  bring  us  some  intelligence  of  the  course 
the  French  have  steered.  So  large  a  fleet  cannot 
be  long  at  sea  without  being  seen  by  many  ships, 
and  I  trust  that  wherever  they  may  be  bound 
at  present,  some  of  them  will  find  their  way  to 
English  ports  at  last. 

I  am  your  Lordship’s 

obliged  and  faithful 

humble  servant, 

W.  Young. 

YOUNG  TO  SPENCER 

Admiralty.  8th  May,  1799. 

My  Lord, — This  day  gives  nothing  new  except 
the  sailing  of  the  ships  from  Cawsand  Bay  on 
Monday  with  a  fine  breeze  at  E.N.E.  It  is  not 
very  probable,  but  it  may  happen  that  they 
will  be  off  Cadiz  nearly  as  soon  as  the  French 
fleet  if  it  be  going  thither.  The  Triumph  being 
in  course  of  pay  did  not  go,  which  will  give 
Essington  an  opportunity  of  rejoining  his  ship 
whenever  he  has  nothing  else  to  do.1  The  King 

1  Captain  Essington’s  absence  from  his  ship  is  referred  to  in 
a  letter  from  Young  to  Spencer,  of  nth  January,  1799  : 

‘  Captain  Essington  has  put  us  in  a  situation  we  little 
expected,  by  applying  for  leave  to  be  absent  from  his  duty  on 
account  of  his  health,  and  to  prove  the  necessity  of  what  he 
requests  he  sends  up  two  certificates,  one  from  the  Physician 
of  the  Fleet,  the  other  from  the  Physician  of  the  Garrison  of 
Portsmouth,  saying  that  on  account  of  some  complaint  in  his 
stomach  it  would  be  improper  and  might  be  dangerous  for  him 
to  go  to  sea  for  some  time.  As  this  indulgence  has  been  granted 
to  others,  we  conclude  your  Lordship  would  not  withhold  it  from 
Captain  Essington.' 
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was  this  morning  very  desirous  of  the  fleets 
meeting  before  any  reinforcement  should  join 
Lord  Bridport,  being  perfectly  convinced  that 
sixteen  English  ships  were  quite  sufficient  to 
beat  twenty-five  French.  I  could  not  dispute 
their  power  to  beat  them,  but  I  ventured  to  wish 
for  the  reinforcement  only  that  it  might  be  done 
more  effectually. 

Captain  Inman  suspects  that,  hoping  to  be 
protected  by  the  neutrality  of  the  port,  a  number 
of  the  enemy’s  armed  ships  will  assemble  in  the 
Elbe,  and  when  they  think  themselves  strong 
enough  will  attack  him  and  his  little  squadron  ; 
to  prevent  which  he  determines  to  seize  any  of 
them  that  enter  the  river,  and  desires  he  may  be 
authorised  to  do  so.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas 
think  this  should  be  done.  The  proposal  went  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  but  we  have  no  authority 
yet  given  us  to  order  it.  I  thought  we  might 
as  well  give  no  directions,  but  privately  tell 
Inman  to  do  it,  assuring  him  that  he  should  be 
protected  if  complained  against. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Admiral  Dickson  desiring 
me  to  say  he  thinks  himself  infinitely  obliged  to 
your  Lordship  for  your  attention  to  his  son  in 
appointing  him  to  the  Monarch,  and  afterwards 
removing  him  to  the  Veteran. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  obliged  and 

faithful  humble  servant, 

W.  Young. 

SPENCER  TO  KINGSMILL 

Bath.  8th  May,  1799. 

Dear  Sir, — It  may  perhaps  be  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  I  happened  to  be  here  as  it 
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will  enable  me  to  give  you  the  intelligence  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  enclosed  letter  rather  sooner  than 
it  might  have  reached  you  through  the  Board. 
You  will  already  have  been  apprized  of  the 
sailing  of  the  French  fleet  from  Brest  on  the 
26th  ultimo  in  the  morning.  Their  force  is 
variously  reported,  but  in  the  French  papers 
they  make  it  25  sail  of  the  line,  5  frigates  and 
3  small  vessels  ;  what  numbers  of  troops  are 
on  board  (or  whether  any)  remains  very  uncertain 
and  their  true  destination  was  equally  so,  till  the 
Captain  of  the  Dispatch  Vessel  mentioned  in 
the  enclosed  letter  from  Lieut.  Nicholson  of  the 
Black  Joke  lugger  to  Sir  Thos.  Pasley,  by  which 
it  would  appear  that  at  least  a  part  of  them,  if 
not  the  whole,  are  destined  to  Ireland.  The 
same  circumstances  which  had  already  prevented 
the  Black  Joke  from  joining  the  Admiral  on  his 
rendezvous  may  have  continued  to  operate,  more 
especially  as  we  know  that  Lord  Bridport  was 
proceeding  with  his  whole  force  off  Cape  Clear  on 
Wednesday  last  the  1st  instant.  It  will  therefore 
be  extremely  important  that  he  should  be  apprized 
as  early  as  possible  of  the  probable  destination 
of  the  enemy  that  he  may  be  upon  his  guard, 
in  case  of  their  coming  within  reach  of  him. 
You  will  therefore  take  every  possible  measure 
to  apprize  his  Lordship  that  the  enemy  are 
likely  to  be  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  send 
the  particulars  of  the  enclosed  information  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  We  know  nothing  as  yet 
of  what  may  have  been  the  contents  of  the 
dispatches  so  fortunately  saved  on  board  the 
Rebecca,  as  the  lieutenant  has  not  communicated 
them  to  Sir  T.  Pasley,  but  the  fact  of  an  officer 
being  charged  with  them,  and  bound  to  Ireland 
seems  to  put  it  out  of  all  question  that  a  part 
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at  least  of  the  armament  is  destined  thither. 
I  conclude  you  will  before  this  reaches  you  have 
been  fully  apprized  by  the  Board  of  Lord  Brid- 
port’s  intended  motions,  and  that  he  will  be  in 
great  force  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  by  this  time; 
in  addition  to  what  he  already  has.  Sir  A.  Gardner 
with  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  Atlas  have  been 
ordered  to  join  him  forthwith  from  Plymouth. 

I  trust  that  if  the  enemy  should  make  their 
appearance,  there  will  be  but  little  chance  of 
their  escaping  and  in  expectation  of  so  glorious 
an  event, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


YOUNG  TO  SPENCER 

Admiralty.  9th  May,  1799. 

My  Lord, — You  will  receive  by  this  post  the 
dispatches  taken  in  the  French  Aviso,  which 
appear  to  have  been  taken  under  very  suspicious 
circumstances.  The  orders  to  the  officer  are, 
dated  the  5th  April,  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Ireland,  and  he  is  taken  off  Ushant  on  the  27th. 
He  is  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  disposition  of  the  people,  which  he 
is  to  bring  back  to  the  Admiral  commanding  the 
fleet,  and  he  sails  the  day  after  the  fleet  has  put 
to  sea  ;  and  he  suffers  his  dispatches  to  be  taken, 
which  it  must  have  impossible  to  prevent  him 
throwing  into  the  sea,  as  they  consisted  of  only 
two  or  three  letters.  Why  all  this  has  been 
done  I  cannot  say,  but  I  do  not  feel  myself  much 
more  disposed  to  think  the  French  are  going 
to  Ireland,  than  I  did  before  Citizen  Breton’s 
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instructions  were  taken.  By  some  intelligence 
received  to-day  by  Lord  Grenville1  it  appears 
that  the  squadron  at  Ferrol  is  to  join  that  from 
Brest,  and  that  it  is  to  have  many  troops  em¬ 
barked  in  it,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Grenville  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  all  the  ships  in  Cawsand  Bay  should  join 
Lord  Bridport.  We  have  therefore  given  them 
orders  to  do  so.  The  ships  now  ready  are  the 
Formidable,  the  Triumph,  and  Canada,  and  the 
Agincourt  will  soon  be  there  as  she  has  sailed 
from  Spithead  ;  the  Saturn,  having  a  bad  fever 
on  board,  we  have  no  hopes  of  her  being  useful 
for  some  time  to  come.  If  this  information 
be  good,  I  still  think  the  expedition  less  likely 
to  be  intended  against  Ireland,  about  which  I 
dare  say  the  Spaniards  are  very  indifferent.  I 
should  think  ft  more  likely  to  be  bound  to  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  Spaniards  may  attack 
Minorca,  while  the  French  go  further  on,  or  they 
may  altogether  be  going  to  form  a  general  attack 
on  our  West  India  Islands,  where  each  party  may 
take  its  part  in  the  attack  and  in  the  plunder. 
But  all  this  is,  as  it  all  must  be,  conjecture,  for 
we  have  so  many  points  on  which  we  may  be 
attacked  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  we 
shall  be.  As  I  always  consider  it  to  be  a  very 
probable  plan  of  the  French,  when  our  fleet  is 
to  the  westward,  to  come  into  the  Channel,  and, 
landing  a  considerable  body  of  men  on  the  western 
coast,  endeavour  to  destroy  the  Dockyard  at 
Plymouth,  I  have  proposed  that  some  of  our 

1  Nepean  writes  to  Spencer  on  the  9th  May  :  ‘You  will  have 
been  informed  by  Admiral  Young  that  the  Formidable,  Triumph, 
Canada  and  Agincourt  have  been  sent  off  to  join  Lord  Bridport ; 
that  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  interception  above  men¬ 
tioned  (i.e.the  Black  Joke)  and  of  the  secret  intelligence  received 
from  one  of  the  most  secret  channels.’ 
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frigates  should  cruize  between  Ushant  and  Cape 
Clear,  to  inform  Lord  Bridport  if  the  French 
should  be  steering  towards  the  Channel  and  to 
alarm  the  coast  if  they  should  approach  it  ;  and 
the  Endymion,  Urania  and  Andromache  have  been 
ordered  on  that  service. 

fAdmiral  Collingwood  will  be  in  town  im¬ 
mediately  but  we  shall  not  now  have  any  ship 
for  him. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  obliged  and 

faithful  humble  servant, 

W.  Young. 


YOUNG  TO  SPENCER 

Admiralty,  ioth  May,  1799. 

My  Lord, — Although  we  have  not  yet  to 
rejoice  at  any  of  the  French  fleet  being  in  our 
ports,  yet  I  think  I  may  congratulate  your  Lord- 
ship  on  many  parts  of  the  information  this  day 
has  brought  me.  By  the  Indefatigable  we  are 
assured  that  the  Childers  will  carry  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  sailing  of  the  French  fleet  to  the 
squadron  off  Cadiz  and  prevent  its  being  surprised, 
about  which,  as  she  had  to  pass  the  French 
fleet,  where  she  would  find  better  sailers  than 
herself,  I  had  great  apprehension  ;  by  the  fleet 
being  seen  off  Cape  Finisterre  all  expectation  of 
its  going  to  Ireland  is  done  away.  We  have 
but  one  way  now  to  look  for  it,  at  least  for  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  and  as  Lord  Bridport  appears 
to  have  followed  it,  there  will  certainly  be  ships 
enough  to  prevent  its  doing  mischief  let  it  be 
going  where  it  may.  If  it  goes  up  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ships  enough  may  be  sent  after  it ;  and  if 
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it  goes  into  Cadiz,  enough  may  be  left  to  prevent 
it  from  ever  getting  out  again.  I  am  rejoiced 
at  Lord  Bridport's  having  received  information 
which  took  him  to  the  southward,  instead  of 
leaving  him  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  for 
very  many  reasons  I  have  felt  that  he  would  be 
useless.  The  utmost  we  could  hope  before  was 
that  we  might  in  time  collect  a  force  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  French  from  doing  mischief  :  we 
may  now  hope  to  have  that  force  before  they 
can  begin  to  attempt  anything,  and  we  cannot 
only  act  against  them  if  they  keep  the  sea,  but 
we  may  also  continue  the  blockade  of  their  friends 
in  Cadiz.  I  am  surprised  to  find  Lord  Grenville 
and  Mr.  Pitt  still  think  the  expedition  intended 
against  Ireland.  This  obliges  me  to  keep  all 
the  ships  we  have  off  Cape  Clear,  instead  of 
getting  them  fitted,  and  having  them  ready  for 
any  service.  The  circumstance  of  troops  being 
Spanish  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  show  that  they 
are  not  to  be  employed  in  Ireland,  which  would 
not  easily  be  conquered  by  them  ;  but  the  em¬ 
barkation  of  these  troops,  and  the  junction  of 
the  Spanish  squadron,  implies  a  disposition  to 
act  somewhere  and  I  should  think  the  West 
Indies  more  likely  than  any  other  place.  If  the 
combined  squadrons  should  be  bound  thither, 
in  all  probability  Lord  Bridport  or  Lord  St. 
Vincent  would  very  soon  obtain  information  of 
it,  and  would  send  a  squadron  after  them.  I 
shall  be  very  anxious  for  every  day’s  information, 
with  no  little  hope  of  its  being  favourable.  You 
will  see  that  the  intercepted  dispatches  were 
meant  to  deceive  us.  I  think  this  a  pretty 
strong  proof  that  Ireland  was  not  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  as  the  French  would  hardly  take 
pains  to  lead  our  fleet  to  the  place  where  they 
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intended  to  send  their  own.  I  am  sorry  your 
Lordship  has  been  brought  from  Bath  sooner 
than  you  intended,  but  when  the  French  fleet  is 
disposed  of,  you  will  have  time  to  return  and 
drink  the  waters  with  less  interruption  and 
anxiety.  I  have  for  some  time  been  engaged  to 
dine  with  Marsden  to-morrow,  to  meet  a  particular 
family,  which  will  prevent  my  having  the  honour 
of  dining  with  your  Lordship,  but  I  shall  wait 
on  you  in  the  evening,  if  I  do  not  see  you  before 
dinner. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  obliged  and 

faithful  humble  servant, 

W.  Young. 


ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 

Rosia  House,  Gibraltar. 

loth  May,  1799. 

My  Lord, — I  may  say  with  my  old  friend 
General  Wolfe,  that  I  have  a  choice  of  difficulties 
very  much  increased  by  the  want  of  frigates 
to  obtain  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  insomuch  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
diverting  the  Success  from  the  service  she  was 
ordered  on,  having  literally  no  other  resource  ; 
nor  do  I  know  when  I  may  be  able  to  part  with 
her,  and  unless  another  ship  is  sent  from  England 
to  convoy  the  homeward  bound  Oporto  Trade, 
much  clamour  will  ensue.  Your  Lordship  will  be 
aware  that  the  moment  I  quit  this  Bay,  which 
I  hope  to  do  early  in  the  morning,  the  coast, 
from  the  Tagus  to  Gibraltar,  will  have  no  pro¬ 
tection,  and  this  garrison  exposed  to  great  distress 
for  want  of  refreshment  until  a  powerful  reinforce- 
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ment  is  sent  out  to  recover  the  dominion  of  this 
district  of  my  command  ;  which  I  must  abandon 
in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  ships  of  the 
line  stationed  about  Minorca  before  any  hostile 
operation  takes  place  against  that  Island,  the 
more  to  be  apprehended,  because  the  Brest 
squadron  is  six  nights  and  five  days  before  us. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  every  means  shall  be  used  to 
preserve  it,  and  to  counteract  the  enterprises  of 
the  enemy  wherever  they  may  point.  Having 
no  information  to  guide  my  steps,  nor  means  to 
trace  the  course  of  the  Brest  squadron,  I  must 
grope  my  way  in  the  best  manner  I  can.  Your 
Lordship  will  perceive  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
the  two  Regiments  from  Lisbon  to  Gibraltar 
(which  General  Taylor  informs  me  is  now  their 
destination).  I  nevertheless  leave  orders  for  the 
Haarlem,  Europe  and  Pallas  to  perform  this 
service  when  they  come  down  the  Mediterranean, 
hourly  expected  ;  the  Calcutta  and  Ulysses  being 
so  necessary  as  store-ships,  I  cannot  do  without 
them,  for  although  I  hope  to  be  for  the  defence, 
and  sustenance  of  the  garrison  from  Port  Mahon, 
it  is  a  contingency  not  solely  to  be  relied  on. 

Lord  Keith  has  shown  great  manhood  and 
ability  before  Cadiz,  his  position  having  been 
very  critical,  exposed  to  a  hard  gale  of  wind 
blowing  directly  on  the  shore,  with  an  enemy  of 
superior  force  to  windward  of  him,  and  twenty- 
two  ships  of  the  line  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  ready 
to  profit  of  any  disaster  which  might  have  befallen 
him.1 

1  The  Brest  fleet  had  appeared  off  Cadiz,  with  a  north-westerly- 
gale  blowing,  on  the  4th  of  May.  Keith,  with  the  fifteen  ships 
actually  cruising,  showed  a  bold  front.  Bruix  hauled  up  to  the 
south-west  and  was  lost  sight  of  ;  and  subsequently  entered  the 
Mediterranean.  St.  Vincent  sailed  with  the  whole  fleet  from 
Gibraltar  on  the  12th.  Sir  William  Parker,  writing  to  Spencer 

III.  G 
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I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  the  truest  esteem 
and  regard, 

Your  Lordship’s  very  faithful 
and  obedient  servant, 

St.  Vincent. 

I  embark  this  evening. 


PITT  TO  SPENCER 


Dropmore.  nth  May,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — The  interception  from  Spain 
to  which  you  refer,  added  to  all  the  other  in¬ 
telligence  and  particularly  to  the  account  of  the 
course  held  by  the  French  fleet,  seems  to  leave 
little  doubt  that  their  object  is  a  junction  with 
the  Spanish  force  at  Ferrol.  There  is  certainly 
some  ground,  from  the  interception  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  to  expect  that  they  may 
afterwards  proceed  towards  Cadiz  ;  but  it  seems 
on  the  other  hand  still  quite  as  possible  that 
they  may  go  with  their  whole  force,  strengthened 
by  the  Ferrol  squadron,  to  Ireland,  or  may  at  least 
detach  a  part  thither  with  troops,  while  the  main 
fleet  proceeds  further  southward.  I  conclude  that 
there  is  no  certain  intelligence  of  Lord  Bridport’s 
movements,  and  that  the  supposition  (which  you 
seem  to  assume)  of  his  having  gone  southward, 
rests  only  on  not  having  heard  of  his  arrival  off 
Ireland,  and  on  the  probability  that  he  would 
have  been  led  that  way  by  receiving  accounts 
of  the  French.  Under  this  uncertainty  it  must 

on  the  13th  May,  said  :  ‘  I  had  the  honour  of  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  your  Lordship’s  letter  of  the  14th  March  in  great  haste 
upon  my  receiving  it  at  Gibraltar  where  we  touched,  after  the 
Brest  fleet  not  choosing  to  engage  us  to  force  their  passage  into 
Cadiz,  had  passed  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  sailed  in  pursuit 
of  them  with  Lord  St.  Vincent  the  next  day.’ 
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I  imagine  be  difficult  to  give  any  precise  orders 
to  Sir  Alan  Gardner,  for  detaching  in  such  a  course 
as  would  ensure  falling  in  with  Lord  Bridport. 
But  it  must  be  supposed  that  Lord  Bridport 
will,  if  he  has  gone  southward,  have  sent  to  Cape 
Clear  to  apprize  any  officers  there  of  the  best 
means  of  joining  him,  or  at  least  will  have  given 
such  an  account  of  his  intended  movements  as 
may  enable  Sir  Alan  Gardner  to  form  some 
judgment  in  that  point.  On  that  supposition 
Lord  Grenville  and  I  think  that  it  would  clearly 
be  desirable  that  he  should  be  ordered  to  do 
what  may  seem  best  for  effecting  a  junction  to  his 
whole  force  with  that  of  Lord  Bridport,  either  by 
remaining  off  Cape  Clear,  if  he  thinks  that  the 
most  probable  and  earliest  point  of  rendezvous, 
or  by  proceeding  to  any  other,  more  likely  to 
answer  the  purpose.  Lord  Grenville  and  I  both 
think  that  in  the  event  of  any  of  Gardner’s  force 
moving  southward  it  will  be  better  to  send  the 
whole,  as  the  great  object  is  to  make  our  main 
fleet  sufficiently  strong  ;  and  there  seems  little 
comparative  use  in  keeping  three  or  four  sail  off 
Ireland,  as  any  squadron  of  the  enemy  with  which 
that  force  could  contend  is  not  likely  to  bring 
any  number  of  troops  which  could  make  a  serious 
impression.  We  state  these  ideas  as  they  occur 
to  us,  but  they  would  of  course  be  varied  if  any 
more  precise  instructions  can  be  suggested  for 
effecting  the  object  (which  we  think  the  principal 
one)  of  securing  as  speedily  as  possible  the  junction 
of  the  force  under  Gardner  with  Lord  Bridport. 
Of  that  you  have  the  best  means  of  judging  and 
you  will  I  am  sure  decide  as  is  best.  If  anything 
arises  in  considering  the  business  further,  or  any 
new  intelligence  comes,  on  which  you  wish  to 
see  me,  in  the  course  of  to-morrow,  I  will  with 
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great  pleasure  come  to  town  at  a  moment’s 
notice  ;  and  I  would  have  come  now,  instead  of 
writing,  if  I  had  thought  that  it  could  be  of  any 
use.  In  any  case  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  in  town  on  Monday  morning,  and 
hope  to  find  you  not  the  worse  from  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  Bath  waters.  I  am  very  glad  you 
did  not  return  till  you  had  found  some  benefit 
from  them. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 


KINGSMILL  TO  SPENCER 

Cove.  12th  May,  1799. 

My  Lord, — I  am  just  now  honoured  with  your 
Lordship’s  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  with  a  copy 
of  Lieut.  Nicholson’s  relative  to  the  French  dis¬ 
patches  he  had  secured  in  a  chasse  maree  which 
he  captured  off  the  French  coast.  Your  Lordship 
will  have  been  informed  ere  now  from  the  Board, 
that  Admiral  Lord  Bridport  had  apprized  me 
of  what  had  passed,  of  his  intention  of  coming 
hither,  and  that  he  had  since  been  joined  off 
Cape  Clear  by  all  the  ships  on  this  station.  His 
Lordship  after  keeping  the  Polyphemus  three 
days  sent  her  back  on  account  of  her  defective 
state,  and  because  his  force  was  sufficient  without 
her.  I  dispatched  a  letter  to  him  from  the  Board 
(dated  7th  by  a  messenger  who  arrived  late  last 
night)  by  the  Kangaroo  sloop  this  morning 
at  two  o’clock,  and  directed  Captain  Brace  to 
inform  Captain  Duff,  who  is  stationed  with 
three  frigates  off  Cape  Clear,  to  look  out  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  Atlas,  that  Sir 
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A.  Gardner  may  be  informed  as  soon  as  possible 
when  he  may  join  Lord  Bridport,  who  intended 
proceeding  along  the  coast  towards  Achill  Head. 
Should  he  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the 
enemy  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  events 
being  glorious  to  the  country.  But  from  the 
length  of  time  they  have  been  out,  their  not  having 
been  seen  by  any  of  several  vessels  which  have 
arrived  here  from  America,  nor  from  any  part  of 
the  coast,  though  the  weather  has  for  some  days 
past  been  moderate,  and  winds  variable,  I  rather 
suspect  they  are  not  coming  to  these  coasts  ;  and 
am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  French  dispatches  being 
found  in  the  cabin,  though  the  chasse  maree  had 
been  chased  four  hours,  and  from  the  lame 
excuses  of  the  French  officers  who  have  been 
examined,  and  appears  to  have  been  sent  out 
purposely  to  be  taken  and  to  deceive  us.  We 
are  however  well  prepared  for  their  reception 
in  every  point,  and  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  regular  notice  from  me  of  every 
material  occurrence  in  my  department.  A  few 
more  small  craft  would  be  very  useful  here  at 
a  time  like  the  present,  and  I  have  requested  the 
Board  will  hasten  the  return  of  the  Hazard  and 
frigates  of  this  station  now  in  England.  I 
anxiously  hope  it  may  soon  be  in  my  power  to 
give  your  Lordship  some  good  account  of  our 
success  against  the  enemy  and  have  the  honour  to 
be,  My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

and  most  humble  servant, 

R.  Kingsmill. 

N.B. — I  am  much  obliged  for  your  Lordship’s 
kind  answer  to  my  letter  respecting  Mr.  Hulbert, 
Purser  of  the  Doris. 
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SPENCER  TO  ST.  VINCENT 

15th  May,  1799. 

My  Lord, — The  public  dispatch  will  apprize 
you  sufficiently  at  large  with  the  intention  of 
the  Board  eventually  in  case  of  the  several  occur¬ 
rences  therein  described  having  taken  place,1  and 
being  unwilling  to  detain  the  packet  a  moment  as 
the  wind  is  now  perfectly  fair  for  Captain  Gore 
to  sail,  I  shall  only  say  that  I  trust  Admiral 
Whitshed  and  his  squadron  will  have  been  in 
time  to  join  you  before  you  move  under  the 
necessity  of  encountering  the  enemy,  who  have 
contrived  notwithstanding  all  our  precautions  to 
shift  the  theatre  of  the  war  in  a  manner  which 
may  for  a  while  make  your  Lordship’s  situation 
very  critical,  though  I  feel  great  confidence  that 
in  the  end  it  will  turn  more  completely  to  the 
frustration  of  their  views.  If  we  should  have  the 
good  fortune  to  encounter  their  force  under  the 
advantage  which  would  result  from  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  skill  and  activity  which  have  been  already 
evinced  on  so  many  occasions,  I  need  not  add 
with  how  much  anxiety  and  at  the  same  time 
with  which  confident  hope  I  shall  look  for  a 
continuance  of  the  success  with  which  the  naval 
efforts  of  this  country  have  already  been  blest, 
and  which,  united  with  the  rapid  successes  of  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  Armies  in  Italy,  will  not 
fail,  I  trust,  to  give  an  entirely  new  complexion  to 
the  whole  state  of  Europe. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  very 

humble  servant, 

Spencer. 

1  Vide  instructions  to  St.  Vincent,  14th  May,  in  Introduction 
to  this  section. 
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ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 

Port  Mahon.  16th  June,  1799. 

My  Lord, — I  am  honoured  with  your  Lordship’s 
letters  of  the  4th,  6th,  and  13th  May,  and  feel 
very  sensibly  the  credit  you  are  pleased  to  give 
to  my  exertions,  which  unhappily  are  sapped  to 
the  very  foundation  by  such  a  rapid  decline  of 
health  as  to  bereave  me  of  all  powers  both  of 
body  and  mind  ;  and  foreseeing  that  a  longer 
continuance  in  the  command  would  be  injurious 
to  his  Majesty’s  service  and  unjust  to  Lord 
Keith  I  determined  to  put  him  in  immediate 
possession  of  it,  in  order  to  give  full  scope  to  his 
exertions,  which  I  am  sure  will  not  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  his  most  sanguine  friends. 

I  gave  Captain  Grey  a  dormant  appointment 
of  Adjutant-General  to  the  fleet  under  which 
he  has  acted,  to  a  certain  degree,  so  as  not  to 
give  offence  to  the  senior  captains,  and  Captain 
Bathurst  has  continued  in  the  command  of  the 
Ville  de  Paris,  and  will  either  bring  her  or  the 
Princess  Royal  down  to  Gibraltar,  when  the 
service  permits,  to  convey  me  to  England,  should 
I  recover  ;  in  the  state  I  am  Captain  Grey  is 
essentially  necessary  to  my  comfort,  and  I  hope 
your  Lordship  will  approve  of  his  accompanying 
me. 

The  Brest  squadron  had  such  a  game  to 
play  at  Malta  and  Sicily  that  I  trembled  for 
the  fate  of  our  ships  employed  there,  and  for 
the  latter  island  :  your  Lordship  made  a  better 
judgment  by  fixing  their  operations  to  the  coast 
of  Genoa. 

Than  Rear-Admiral  Whitshed  no  officer  could 
have  been  more  acceptable  to  me,  he  fully  merits 
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the  good  opinion  you  have  formed  of  him.  Your 
Lordship’s  recommendation  of  Lieutenant  Richards 
would  have  been  strictly  attended  to,  had  I 
continued  in  command. 

I  suffer  so  much  by  writing  that  I  must  close 
by  requesting  your  Lordship  will  excuse  the 
incorrectness  of  this  letter  and  assuring  you  of 
the  respect  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  Lordship’s  very  faithful 

and  obedient  servant, 

St.  Vincent. 


MARS  DEN  TO  SPENCER 


16th  June,  1799. 

My  Lord, — In  some  memorandums  furnished 
by  Captain  Wibley  (who  is  just  arrived  in  the 
Childers)  I  observe  that  the  captain  of  a  privateer 
captured  by  the  French  fleet  off  Cape  Finisterre, 
reported  them  to  consist  of  25  sail  of  the  line, 
two  of  which  were  without  their  guns,  and 
employed  as  storeships.  Upon  reading  this  it 
immediately  struck  me  that  we  had  heard  of  their 
having  landed  the  guns  from  two  of  the  three- 
deckers,  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
man’s  account  is  correct.  This  makes  a  material 
difference  in  the  force,  unless  they  can  arm  them 
again  at  Toulon,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  are 
in  a  condition  for  it.  I  trouble  your  Lordship 
with  a  letter  from  Dublin,  to  show  how  they  feel 
in  their  present  state  of  security.  It  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  change. 

Two  line  of  battle  ships  and  three  frigates 
reconnoitered  in  Brest  by  the  Unicorn,  I  imagine 
the  whole  force  there  consists  of  the  Mutine, 
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Dugommier,  Berwick  and  Entreprenant,  with  the 
Else  and  Patriote  said  to  be  cut  down,  and  the 
Indivisible  [word  illegible ]  getting  ready.  I  can¬ 
not  make  out  what  has  become  of  the  Cassard, 
which  is  not  an  old  ship.  Her  name  has  not  lately 
appeared  on  any  list,  and  I  think  it  could  hardly 
be  changed  without  its  striking  me  under  the  new 
appellation. 

Lord  St.  Vincent  went  himself  on  board  the 
Cormorant  on  the  13th  to  enquire  the  news  and 
visit  General  Stuart.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  Paris  account  of  the  Spanish  fleet  having  put 
into  Carthagena  is  correct.  Seventeen  sail  passed 
the  Gut  and  three  were  afterwards  seen  in  Cadiz. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  faithful 

humble  servant, 

Wm.  Marsden. 


KEITH  TO  SPENCER 


Queen  Charlotte,  of£  Toulon. 

19th  June,  1799. 

My  Lord, — .  .  .  If  I  find  the  French  fleet  are 
still  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  or  in  Toulon,  I  shall 
watch  them,  now  that  I  judge  Minorca  safe, 
and  order  Lord  Nelson,  who  has  more  force  than 
will  be  necessary  in  the  above  statement,  to  send 
ships  to  Syria  and  Alexandria.  So  long  as  I  keep 
the  French  fleet  in  check  Sicily  must  be  secure 
excepting  from  within.  .  .  . 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Keith. 
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NELSON  TO  SPENCER 

Naples.  15th  July,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  much  to  say  but  unable 
to  write  or  speak  half  as  much  as  my  duty  would 
make  it  right,  therefore  I  must  be  brief.  On  my 
fortunate  arrival  here  I  found  a  most  infamous 
treaty  entered  into  with  the  rebels  in  direct 
disobedience  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty’s  orders. 
I  had  the  happiness  of  saving  his  Majesty’s 
honour,  rejecting  with  disdain  any  but  uncon¬ 
ditional  submission  to  rebels.  Your  Lordship 
will  observe  my  note  (No.  i)  and  opinion  to  the 
Cardinal  (No.  2).  The  rebels  came  out  of  the 
castle  with  this  knowledge,  without  any  honours 
and  the  principal  rebels  were  seized  and  conducted 
on  board  the  ships  of  the  squadron,  the  others 
embarked  in  14  pollaccas  were  anchored  under 
the  care  of  our  ships.  His  Majesty  has  entirely 
approved  of  my  conduct  in  the  matter.  I  presume 
to  recommend  Captain  Troubridge  for  some  mark 
of  his  Majesty’s  favour.  It  would  be  supposing 
you,  my  dear  Lord,  ignorant  of  his  merits  was 
I  to  say  more  than  that  he  is  a  first-rate  general. 
The  King  holds  his  levies  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  Foudroyant  at  the  same  hours  as  he  did 
when  in  his  palace.  His  Majesty’s  health  is 
perfect  and  he  is  in  the  highest  spirits  and  good 
humour.  May  I  offer  my  kindest  respects  to 
Lady  Spencer  and  believe  me  I  am  ever  sensible 
of  her  goodness.  Lieutenant  Parkinson  will  I 
am  sure  meet  with  your  kind  protection  ;  he  is 
an  officer  of  great  merit.  Lord  Keith  writes  me 
if  certain  events  take  place  it  may  be  necessary 
to  draw  down  the  squadron  for  the  protection 
of  Minorca.  Should  such  an  order  come  at  this 
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moment  it  would  be  a  cause  for  some  considera¬ 
tion,  whether  Minorca  is  to  be  risked,  or  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  I  rather  think 
my  decision  would  be  to  risk  the  former.  I  am 
told  the  alteration  of  the  Government  is  begun 
in  the  capital  by  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
system  and  it  is  meant  to  be  continued  through 
the  country.  Sir  Jno.  Acton  is  with  his  Majesty. 
I  needn’t  say  more  than  he  has  the  wisest  and 
most  honest  head  in  his  kingdom.  Sir  Wm. 
and  Lady  Hamilton  are  to  my  great  comfort 
with  me,  for  without  them  it  would  have  been 
impossible  I  could  have  rendered  half  the  service 
to  his  Majesty  which  I  have  now  done  ;  their 
heads  and  their  hearts  are  equally  great  and  good. 
With  every  sentiment  of  respect  and  attachment. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

Your  obedient  and  faithful 

Nelson. 


No.  1 

(Enclosed  in  Lord  Nelson’s,  15th  July,  1799.) 

Declaration  sent  to  the  N eapolitan  Jacobins  in  the 
Castles  of  Ovo  and  Nuovo 

Rear-Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  K.B.,  Commander 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  Fleet  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  acquaints  the  rebellious  subjects  of  his 
Sicilian  Majesty  in  the  Castles  of  Ovo  and  Nuovo, 
that  he  will  not  permit  them  to  embark  or  quit 
these  places,  they  must  surrender  themselves  to 
his  Majesty’s  Royal  Navy. 

Nelson. 

His  Britannic  Majesty’s  Ship  Foudroyant, 

Naples  Bay.  25th  June,  1799. 
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No.  2 

Lord  Nelson’s  Opinion  delivered  to  the 
Cardinal  in  writing 

Rear-Admiral  Lord  Nelson  arrived  with  the 
British  Fleet  on  the  24th  June  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples  and  found  a  treaty  entered  into  with  the 
rebels  which  in  his  opinion  cannot  be  carried 
into  execution  without  the  approbation  of  his 
Sicilian  Majesty. 

Nelson. 

Foudroyant.  26th  June,  1799. 


NELSON  TO  SPENCER 

Private. 

19th  July,  1799- 

If  under  all  circumstances  I  am  not  removed 
from  my  situation,  and  the  St.  Joseph  is  not 
otherwise  disposed  of,  it  would  flatter  me  very 
much  to  have  her  for  the  ship  destined  for 
my  flag.  I  press  it  no  further,  relying  on  your 
goodness. 

I  bitterly,  my  dear  Lord,  condole  with  37ou  on 
the  escape  of  the  French  fleet. 

Ever  your  obliged 

Nelson. 


SPENCER  TO  DUNCAN 


25th  July,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — You  will  have  learnt  by 
Nepean’s  letter  of  our  situation  here,  with  respect 
to  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  whose  motions 
have  of  late  been  so  irregular  and  unaccountable 
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that  they  baffle  all  conjecture.  The  probability 
is  strong  that  they  passed  the  Straits  on  the 
8th  July,  but  it  is  not  quite  sure,  and  if  it  should 
prove  otherwise,  I  fancy  we  shall  soon  hear  of 
an  action,  as  our  fleet  could  not  be  far  behind 
them.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  it  is  however 
necessary  to  be  prepared  in  case  of  their  coming 
into  these  seas  again  in  force,  which  though 
perhaps  not  very  likely  is  possible  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  desirous  of  keeping  a  good 
look  out  on  our  Dutch  friends  that  we  may  not 
be  disappointed  in  our  intentions  in  that  quarter, 
on  the  success  of  which  so  much  depends.1  I 
have  received  your  two  letters  of  the  19th  and 
21st  and  I  rather  think  with  you  that  whatever 
disposition  there  may  be  in  the  quarter  to  which 
you  allude,  the  means  are  not  quite  so  much  at 
hand  as  we  were  led  to  suppose.  Captain  Win- 
throp’s  activity  does  him  very  great  credit,  and 
he  would  not  have  been  recalled  from  where  he 
was  working  so  well,  if  we  did  not  want  his 
assistance  shortly  on  another  point  of  equal 
importance. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Spencer. 


GRENVILLE  TO  SPENCER 

Cleveland  Row.  16th  August,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — The  latter  part  of  this  note 
seems  addressed  to  you.  I  am  not  as  sanguine 
as  the  writer  as  to  our  having  any  good  account 
of  them  from  Lord  K[eith]  or  anybody  else,  nor 
do  I  suppose  that  it  can  be  necessary  to  send  all 

1  Referring  to  the  Helder  expedition,  then  in  preparation. 
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the  ships  in  Torbay  to  carry  on  the  old  story  of 
blockade.  I  earnestly  hope  that  Lord  Nelson 
will  not  think  himself  restrained  by  Lord  Keith’s 
orders  to  go  and  watch  Minorca,  which  nobody 
is  thinking  of  attacking,  instead  of  co-operating 
with  Suwarrow  in  the  attack  of  Genoa,  according 
to  the  request  which  Lord  Wm.  Bentinck  has 
conveyed  to  him  from  Alexandria.  I  trust  that 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  now  in  leaving  Lord 
Nelson  (as  long  as  his  health  makes  it  possible)  in 
the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  He  is 
infinitely  fitter  than  Lord  Keith  (or  any  one  else 
I  believe)  to  act  with  our  Allies  there. 

Ever  yours  most  truly, 

Grenville. 


KEITH  TO  SPENCER 

Queen  Charlotte,  off  Mahon. 

nth  August,  1799. 

My  Lord, — Your  Lordship  will  see  by  in¬ 
telligence  I  publicly  send  how  uncertain  and 
contradictory  our  information  is.  I  have  this 
instant  got  out  the  greatest  part  of  the  squadron, 
not  complete  of  water  because  in  the  present 
state  the  island  does  not  afford  it,  but  with  un¬ 
common  fatigue  in  this  excessive  heat.  We  can 
hold  out  two  months  for  that  article  and  I  am 
making  towards  the  west  of  Majorca,  there  to 
await  the  information  of  frigates  that  are  out  in 
every  direction,  and  when  anything  like  certainty 
is  obtained  I  will  follow,  and  advise  the  Board 
by  every  opportunity.  If  the  enemy  really  left 
Carthagena  on  the  29th  (which  Captain  Young 
doubts)  and  steered  to  the  west,  it  might  be  a 
blind  to  lead  me  below  them  whilst  they  doubled 
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back  to  the  southward  and  came  upon  this  island. 
If  they  are  really  bound  to  the  westward  I  have 
a  chance  of  being  up  with  them  before  they  can 
get  an  east  wind  to  pass  the  Straits,  and  if  they 
shall  have  quitted  the  Mediterranean  I  shall 
feel  justified  to  follow  them  until  I  am  otherwise 
directed.  Their  object  must  then  be  Ireland 
or  the  West  Indies  ;  the  latter  I  doubt  on  the 
score  of  food.  I  have  written  to  Lord  Nelson  to 
come  or  send  a  part  of  his  force  to  protect  this 
island,  and  in  the  meantime  I  have  given  acting 
orders  to  gentlemen  to  command  the  French  ships, 
and  left  as  many  men  in  them  as,  with  the  gun¬ 
boats,  will  be  able  to  make  a  good  show  and  some 
resistance  in  the  event  of  an  attack  of  frigates 
from  Barcelona. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obliged 

humble  servant, 

Keith. 


SPENCER  TO  NELSON 


4th  August,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  a 
long  string  of  letters,  most  of  which  have  been 
a  very  considerable  time  finding  their  way  to 
me,  but  when  they  have  reached  me,  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  You  must  have  gone  through 
a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  but  I  hope  that  your 
perseverance  and  spirit  will  ere  this  have  been 
amply  rewarded  by  the  complete  reinstatement 
of  the  King  at  Naples,  which  I  trust  has  by  this 
time  taken  place,  and  that  Malta  has  also  fallen 
before  the  meritorious  unparalleled  vigilance  and 
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exertion  of  Captain  Ball,  who  has  indeed  shown 
himself  worthy  of  the  friendship  with  which  yon 
honour  him. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  present  situation 
of  affairs  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  our  com¬ 
munications  from  them  are  soon,  I  hope,  likely 
to  be  so  much  more  easy,  so  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  correspond  with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty 
than  we  have  done  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
great  and  magnificent  exertions  of  the  Russian 
army  in  Italy  have  produced  such  an  effect  over 
all  that  part  of  the  world,  that  I  have  little  doubt 
but  you  will  soon  be  able  to  communicate  with 
the  several  ports  as  easily  as  you  did  before  the 
French  crossed  the  Alps ;  and  as  the  enemy 
appear  to  have  given  up  all  thoughts  (if  they 
ever  had  any  such)  of  meeting  us  by  sea  in  the 
Mediterranean,1  there  will  soon  be  very  little 
to  do  there  in  a  naval  way,  unless  it  should  be 
a  co-operation  with  the  South  of  France  where 
there  seems  good  reason  to  expect  that  a  strong 
party  will  before  long  arise  against  their  present 

1  It  became  definitely  certain,  on  the  night  of  this  letter, 
that  the  combined  fleet  had  no  intentions  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Secret  instructions  to  Sir  Peter  Parker,  dated  5th  August,  1799, 
at  2  a.m.,  inform  him  that  intelligence  has  this  moment  been 
received  of  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  of  forty  sail 
having  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  21st  July  and  that  he  is  to  hasten 
the  equipment  of  his  ships  ordered  to  be  got  ready  for  the  sea. 
The  fleets  had  been  observed  by  the  Triton  next  day,  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  standing  to  the  northward.  Bridport  was  at  the 
same  time  ordered  to  go  to  Torbay  and  hoist  his  flag  on  board  the 
Royal  George.  Rear-Admiral  Pole  was  ordered  to  resume  his 
duties  as  Captain  of  the  Fleet.  About  twenty-eight  ships  were 
thus  collected  at  Torbay,  while  Keith,  with  thirty-one  more,  was 
following  from  Gibraltar,  but  delayed  by  light  winds.  News  of 
the  return  of  the  combined  enemy  fleet  to  Brest  was  received 
on  13th  August,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Keith  to  join  Bridport 
in  Torbay. 

For  Spencer’s  view  of  the  situation  on  5th  August,  see  Spencer 
to  Pitt,  5th  August,  1799,  p.  11. 
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governors.  These  speculations,  however,  may  all 
be  wrong  for  aught  I  know,  as  they  have  so  often 
changed  their  plans  of  late,  that  there  is  no 
reasoning  upon  them  beforehand  ;  and  all  I  look 
upon  as  certain,  is,  that  while  we  have  such  men 
as  you  and  your  associates  on  the  spot,  we  are 
secure  of  everything  being  done  which  human 
skill,  bravery  and  activity  can  effect.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  Lord, 

Your  ever  faithful  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


SPENCER  TO  NELSON 


1 8th  August,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  received  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  on  the  10th  instant  your  letter  of  the 
15th  July.1  The  account  it  conveyed  of  the 
repossession  of  Naples,  and  of  your  having  re¬ 
stored  the  King  to  his  dominions  was  calculated 
to  give  the  most  sincere  pleasure  to  everyone 
here,  and  it  has  given  to  no  one  of  your  friends 
more  joy  than  to  myself  that  this  restoration 
should  have  been  effected  so  entirely  by  your 
means  with  the  assistance  of  the  gallant  com¬ 
panions  of  your  services.  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  that  you  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that 
Captain  Troubridge  needed  no  amplification  of 
his  merits  to  induce  me  to  feel  them  as  I  ought. 
I  did  not  fail  to  represent  them  to  his  Majesty 
as  deserving  of  some  mark  of  his  approbation, 
and  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  signify  his 
intention  of  conferring  the  honour  of  a  baronetage 

1  See  ante,  p.  90.  The  letter  is  not  in  Nicolas. 

III. 
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on  him  as  a  proof  of  his  royal  favour  for  the  many 
services  he  has  performed  since  he  has  been 
employed  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  trust  that  we 
shall  soon  hear  of  the  completion  of  the  good 
work  you  are  about  by  the  surrender  of  Capua 
and  Gaeta,  not  only  as  it  will  secure  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  as  it  will 
set  you  at  liberty  to  attend  to  some  other  points 
where  the  assistance  of  the  fleet  will  probably 
be  very  essential  to  the  cause  of  his  Majesty 
and  his  Allies.  I  hope  I  am  not  too  sanguine  in 
hoping  to  hear  a  good  account  of  Malta  soon. 
I  should  suppose  that  the  garrison  of  that  place 
must  have  by  this  time  so  little  hope  of  being 
released  that  they  will  not  be  disposed  to  hold  out 
much  longer,  and  though  I  have  full  confidence 
in  you  and  in  Captain  Ball  for  co-operating 
as  cordially  with  the  Russian^  in  that  part  of 
the  world  as  we  are  fortunately  doing  in  every 
other  where  we  have  to  act  together,  it  would  I 
confess  give  me  peculiar  satisfaction  to  see  that 
Island  reduced  by  our  naval  force  without  the 
interference  of  any  other  maritime  Power.  I  am 
willing  to  hope  from  your  not  mentioning  your 
health,  that  you  were  well  when  you  wrote.  I 
know  you  must  be  a  good  deal  hurried  and 
fatigued  from  the  constant  exertion  and  anxiety 
you  have  been  exposed  to,  but  the  complete 
success  with  which  it  has  been  attended,  will  I 
doubt  not  have  much  alleviated  the  pressure  of 
such  a  crisis. 

I  had  great  pleasure  in  giving  the  rank  of 
Commander  to  Mr.  Parkinson  as  a  compliment 
to  the  news  he  brought.  I  desired  the  Marquis 
de  Circello  to  consider  his  appointment  as  a 
testimony  of  my  respect  for  his  Sicilian  Majesty, 
who  was  graciously  pleased  to  charge  that  Minister 
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with  a  message  to  me  in  which  he  did  no  more 
than  justice  to  your  satisfactory  exertions  in  his 
restoration. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

Your  very  faithful  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


SPENCER  TO  NELSON 


19th  August,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — By  the  Marquis  de  Circello’s 
messenger  I  received  your  letter  of  the  19th  July 
and  I  take  the  opportunity  of  the  return  of  his 
messenger  to  acknowledge  it.  I  can  easily  con¬ 
ceive  the  unpleasant  difficulty  you  must  have 
been  under  on  the  receipt  of  Lord  Keith's  orders ; 
those  orders  he  was  certainly  right  in  sending  and 
undoubtedly  nothing  but  the  strongest  neces¬ 
sity  could  justify  you  in  disobeying  them.  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  upon  my  mind  that 
you  thought  that  necessity  existed,  and  at  the 
moment  in  which  your  letter  was  written,  I  can 
easily  perceive  that  very  dangerous  consequences 
might  have  attended  withdrawing  any  part  of 
the  troops  under  Captain  Troubridge.  I  trust 
however  that  you  will  have  sufficiently  con¬ 
sidered  the  extreme  importance  of  providing  for 
the  security  of  Minorca  as  well  as  of  keeping 
your  squadron  in  a  state  capable  of  co-operating 
with  his  Majesty's  allies  in  other  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Italy  (where  a  more  pressing  necessity 
may  arise  of  naval  assistance  than  can  possibly 
be  required  at  Naples  since  the  fortunate  restora¬ 
tion  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty)  to  have  induced  you 
to  have  taken  the  very  first  opportunity  of 
calling  the  seamen  and  marines  to  their  ships 
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and  of  detaching  such  parts  of  your  squadron 
as  may  have  appeared  requisite  not  only  to 
Minorca  for  its  defence,  but  to  the  coast  of  Genoa 
for  co-operation  with  Marshal  Suwarrow  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy, 
and  restoring  another  Sovereign  to  his  throne.1 

These  objects,  with  the  addition  of  Malta, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  attention  to  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Egyptian  army  (by  this  time 
I  hope  nearly,  if  not  quite,  completed),  form  the 
outline  of  the  operations  necessary  for  your 
attention  in  the  present  state  of  the  naval  war 
in  the  Mediterranean.  More  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  objects  never  were  entrusted  to  any 
man,  and  I  have  real  gratification  in  adding 
that  I  do  not  believe  any  man  was  ever  better 
suited  to  carry  them  into  effect  than  the  one  I 
have  now  the  pleasure  of  addressing. 

You  have  already,  my  dear  Lord,  done  won¬ 
ders,  what  remains  for  you  to  do  may  not  perhaps 
be  quite  so  brilliant,  but  is  no  less  useful  to  your 
country,  and  I  know  that  wherever  her  interests 
call  for  your  exertions,  there  they  will  not  fail  to 
be  found. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

Your  very  faithful  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 

P.S. — The  St.  Joseph  is  fitting  out,  and  no 
one  could  possibly  have  a  better  claim  to  her 
than  you,  if  it  should  be  thought  fit  to  employ 
ships  of  that  class  in  that  station  under  the 
present  circumstances,  but  unless  an  alteration 
should  take  place  in  the  disposition  of  the  enemy’s 
fleet  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  we  shall  send 
any  first-rate  ship  into  the  Mediterranean. 

1  See  post,  Spencer  to  Nelson,  ioth  September,  and  note. 
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SPENCER  TO  NELSON 

ioth  September,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  received  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  your  letters  of  the  1st  and  5th  August 1  by 
Captain  Oswald,  which  gave  me  the  more  pleasure, 
as  I  had  feared  that  the  business  of  Capua  and 
Gaeta  might  possibly  have  occupied  our  people 
longer  than  would  have  been  desirable  con¬ 
sidering  the  various  other  services  for  which  we 
have  to  provide  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  am  glad 
to  perceive  that  you  have  made  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  comprehend  them  all  for  the  present, 
and  I  trust  that  much  good  may  arise  from  the 
squadron  you  have  placed  off  the  coast  of  Genoa, 
where  the  French  were  reduced  to  great  straits 
by  the  activity  of  Marshal  Suwarrow  about  the 
time  that  Captain  Martin  will  have  reached  it, 
and  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  a  considerable 
effect  will  have  been  produced  by  his  appearance 
there. 

I  did  not  fail  to  promote  Captain  Oswald  and 
Lieutenant  Compton  on  your  recommendation,  and 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  former,  of  whose 
activity  I  had  before  formed  a  very  high  opinion, 
has  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  to  be  approved 
both  by  your  Lordship  and  your  gallant  friend 
Troubridge.  His  patent  for  a  baronetage  is  now 
forwarding  through  the  offices  and  will  soon 
appear  in  the  Gazette. 

1  In  Nicolas,  Despatches  and  Letters,  vol.  iii.  He  is  sending 
two  of  the  line  to  Minorca,  a  force  of  500  marines  and  600  Swiss, 
under  Louis  and  Hallowell,  to  attack  Civita  Vecchia,  keeping  a 
squadron  in  Naples  Bay,  and  sending  others  to  the  coast  of 
Genoa.  ‘  The  Northumberland,  Captain  Martin,  with  some 
frigates  if  they  can  be  found — but  I  am  stripped  to  the  skin — 
goes  on  the  coast  of  Genoa  to  co-operate  with  Field-Marshal 
Suwarrow  ’  (Nelson  to  Spencer,  1st  August,  1799). 
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Lady  Spencer  desires  me  to  say  every  kind 
thing  to  you  from  her,  and  I  am, 

My  dear  Lord, 

Your  very  faithful  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 

I  am  truly  grieved  at  the  loss  of  poor  Miller,1 
but  I  hope  that  you  will  think  my  friend  Sir 
Sidney  has  shown  himself  worthy  of  acting  under 
your  command. 


SPENCER  TO  NELSON 


7th  October,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — In  answer  to  your  letter  of 
the  23rd  July2  which  did  not  reach  me  till  the 
26th  of  last  month,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I 
believe  I  have  before  said  on  the  subject  ;  namely, 
that  the  intentions  and  motives  by  which  all  your 
measures  have  been  governed  have  been  as  pure 
and  good  as  their  success  has  been. 

The  arrival  of  the  squadron  detached  under 
Admiral  Duckworth  to  Minorca  was  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  event  to  us,  as  it  put  that  island  in  a 
more  perfect  state  of  security,  though  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  in  the  present  state  of  things 
there  is  much  danger  of  its  being  attacked,  and 
we  are  now  looking  forward  in  the  expectation 
of  hearing  either  from  you  or  from  Captain  Ball 

1  Killed  on  the  14th  of  May. 

2  The  letter  referred  to  is  in  Nicolas,  Letters  and  Despatches, 
vol.  iii.,  where  Nelson  says  :  ‘  In  having  kept  back  the  ships 
ordered  by  my  commander-in-chief,  I  know  I  risk  my  com¬ 
mission,  but  as  I  have  on  many  occasions  risked  my  hfe  for 
the  safety  of  Europe,  so  I  can  cheerfully  risk  my  commission  for 
the  same  cause.  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  Lord,  that  I  value 
not  what  may  happen  to  myself,  if  what  I  do  serves  the  cause 
of  my  King  and  Country  and  Europe  in  general.’ 
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of  the  surrender  of  Malta,  which  I  hope  cannot 
hold  out  much  longer,  as  the  approach  of  the 
bad  weather  may  much  increase  the  difficulty 
of  the  blockade.  You  will  receive  a  copy  of 
a  communication  on  the  subject  of  this  island 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  which  was  left  with 
Lord  Keith  by  Lord  St.  Vincent,  and  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  former  quitted 
the  Mediterranean  had  not  been  transmitted  to 
your  Lordship.  I  have  only  to  add  to  what  you 
will  collect  from  that  paper,  that  the  utmost 
importance  is  attached  by  his  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  object  of  carefully  avoiding  to  do 
anything  which  may  raise  any  jealousies  in  the 
mind  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  is  particu¬ 
larly  bent  on  this  point  of  restoring  under  some 
new  regulations  the  Order  of  Malta;  and  whose 
conduct  ever  on  this  subject,  though  one  on 
which  he  may  perhaps  have  been  suspected  by 
the  world  of  entertaining  more  ambitious  views, 
has  been,  as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  it, 
of  the  most  disinterested  and  honourable  kind. 

I  trust  this  letter  will  find  you  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  and  shall  conclude  with  assuring  you 
that 

I  am  very  faithfully, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


The  proposals  to  attack  Brest  were  a  definite  part  of 
the  policy  of  making  war  against  the  naval  power  of 
France.  When  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet  returned  to 
Brest  in  August  1799,  after  causing  intense  anxiety 
throughout  the  preceding  three  months,  it  was  not 
unnatural  for  those  who  looked  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  French  navy  as  Britain’s  primary  object  in  the 
war,  to  propose  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  destroy  it  at 
one  stroke. 

The  French  were  not  unprepared  for  such  an  attempt. 
On  1st  December  General  Hedonville  warned  the  Ministry 
that  a  British  expedition  of  25,000  men  was  being  pre¬ 
pared,  with  the  object,  he  presumed,  of  assisting  the 
Vendean  rebels.  Its  first  stroke  would  probably  be  a 
bold  attempt  upon  Brest ;  the  army  would  capture 
the  forts  that  defended  the  anchorage,  and  the  French 
fleet  would  then  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British  com¬ 
bined  force.  But  he  expressed  confidence  in  his  power 
of  coping  with  the  danger.  ‘  D’apres  les  renseignements 
qui  m’ont  etes  fournis  sur  les  projets  des  Anglo-Russes 
sur  les  cotes  de  l’ouest  .  .  .  j’ai  fait  toutes  les  dispositions 
necessaires  pour  rendre  leurs  dispositions  infructueuses.’ 
Thirty  thousand  men  were  deemed  sufficient  to  safeguard 
the  coast  from  Havre  to  Pontivy.  (Desbriere,  Projets  et 
tentatives  de  debarquement  aux  lies  Britanniques,  vol.  ii. 
p.  244  et  seq.) 
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DUN  DAS  TO  SPENCER 

Friday  evening.  7  o’clock. 

19th  July,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  return  your  letter.  The 
French  fleet  coming  out  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
certainly  easier  to  be  accounted  for  than  their 
going  into  it.  I  should  hope  however  they  would 
not  get  away  without  our  fleet  coming  up  with 
them,  which  would  be  everything  to  be  wished. 
If  they  should  even  have  Ireland  in  view,  I  can 
have  no  idea  of  their  attempting  it  without  going 
just  to  a  port,  and  getting  other  troops  than 
Spaniards.  The  armament  we  have  now  pre¬ 
pared  would  at  any  rate  soon  pour  such  a  force 
into  Ireland,  as  would  discomfit  any  attempt  on 
that  country.  If  they  should  go  to  Brest  would 
it  not  be  our  best  plan,  after  taking  [possession 
of]  Voorn  and  securing  Brille  and  Helvoetsluys, 
to  attack  Brest  with  our  whole  force  British  and 
Russian  ?  I  think  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men  would  do  the  business.  Sir  Charles  Grey 
has  often  pledged  himself  at  any  time  to  do  it 
with  30,000. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 


DUN  DAS  TO  SPENCER 


Private. 

Walmer  Castle.  12th  August,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  return  you  Popham’s  letter. 
I  have  perused  the  other  paper  you  sent  to  me, 
and  I  am  of  course  bound  to  consider  your  friend 


no 
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as  a  very  able  and  intelligent  officer,  for  he  has 
put  into  very  accurate  detail  the  project  about 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  entete  at  the 
present  crisis  of  the  affairs  of  France.  He  merely 
connects  it  with  the  supposition  of  the  co-operation 
of  the  Russian  army  from  Lyons,  and  of  course 
till  the  spring  we  could  not  look  to  the  execution 
of  the  plan.  There  will  be  not  the  least  difficulty 
at  that  time  of  providing  a  force  equal  to  what  he 
mentions,  but  it  must  consist  of  a  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  Russian  troops  and  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  British  infantry.  I  have  kept  the 
paper  observing  it  to  be  a  copy,  and  I  suppose 
intended  by  you  that  I  should  keep  it. 

I  wish  you  would  without  any  eclat  about  it, 
inform  yourself  as  accurately  as  you  can  what  is 
the  real  strength  of  Brest.  I  remember  perfectly 
well  Sir  Charles  Grey  once  saying  to  me  that  with 
10,000  men  he  thought  the  stroke  could  be  struck.1 
If  double  or  treble  that  number  would  [do],  it 
should  be  done,  and  we  have  the  means.  I  am 
well  aware  that  some  of  our  colleagues  would 
startle  at  such  a  proposal  at  the  same  moment 
we  are  introducing  Count  D'Artois  into  France. 
I  wish  the  Royal  Family  of  France  to  be  reinstated 
as  much  as  any  person,  but  I  am  sure  that  country 
always  will  be  the  natural  enemy  of  this,  and 
if  it  is  in  our  power  we  ought  to  use  our  best 
exertions  to  annihilate  their  naval  power.  Their 
territorial  possessions  enable  them  to  be  the 
greatest  continental  power  in  Europe,  and  why 
are  they  entitled  to  be  kept  up  and  supported 
as  a  naval  power  more  than  either  Austria  or 
Prussia  ?  The  case  is  widely  different  with  us. 
We  are  a  small  spot  in  the  ocean  without  terri- 

1  Cf.  Dundas’s  recollection  of  Grey’s  estimate  in  his  letter  of 
19th  July.  Also  Dundas  to  Spencer,  of  nth  August  (p.  161). 
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torial  consequences,  and  our  own  power  and 
dignity  as  well  as  the  safety  of  Europe,  rests  on 
our  being  the  paramount  commercial  and  naval 
Power  of  the  world.  If,  then,  the  securing  this 
just  pre-eminence  is  at  this  moment  in  our  hands, 
why  are  we  so  much  to  refuse  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  as  to  allow  it  to  pass  by  ? 

As  I  am  not  able  to  walk  upstairs  or  to  button 
the  knees  of  my  breeches  I  cannot  go  to  St. 
James’s  on  Wednesday  and  therefore  shall  take 
a  day’s  more  ease  to  it  here.  I  propose  however 
to  leave  this  very  early  on  Thursday  morning, 
and  to  be  at  Holwood  on  Monday  before  dinner, 
and  I  shall  be  in  town  and  its  neighbourhood  for 
some  days. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 

Mr.  Pitt  proposes  being  in  town  to-morrow 
evening.  He  proposes  to  be  up  at  five  to  see 
all  the  armament  under  sail,  which,  by  a  letter 
I  have  from  Admiral  Mitchell,  will  not  be  sooner 
than  that  time  to-morrow  morning. 


DUNDAS  TO  SPENCER 


Private. 

Downing  Street.  20th  August,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord,— -Mr.  Pitt  has  just  called  upon 
me  and  is  very  desirous  that  you  should  send 
for  Sir  John  Warren  and  Sir  Edward  Pellew  to 
bring  them  to  town  in  order  that  we  may  con¬ 
verse  with  them  on  the  coast  of  France  with  a 
view  to  our  Brest  project,  and  is  the  more  desirous 
of  it,  that  we  may  be  well  informed  on  the  subject 
before  you  see  Lord  St.  Vincent  and  before  we  see 
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Sir  Charles  Grey.  That  no  time  may  be  lost  be 
so  good  as  send  your  orders  to  Nepean  by  the 
return  of  the  messenger.  Mr.  Pitt  seems  now  as 
eager  as  he  can  be  on  this  plan. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 


SIR  JOHN  DALRYMPLE  TO  SPENCER 

Edinburgh.  21st  August,  1799. 

My  Lord, — I  have  just  got  the  newspapers 
from  which  it  appears  that  England  has  the  whole 
naval  power  of  France  and  Spain  under  lock 
and  key.  A  circumstance  which  never  happened 
before  since  the  world  began.  This  accident, 
together  with  the  success  of  Suwarrow,  which 
makes  him  hover  in  a  manner  over  Toulon  ;  the 
power  to  bring  troops  from  Russia  even  in  winter 
by  land  to  Gluckstadt,  and  from  Gluckstadt  by 
transport,  for  the  purposes  of  a  winter  campaign 
in  France  ;  and  the  recovery  of  Holland,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  her  bounding  rivers,  which  is 
probably  by  this  time  half  accomplished,  opens 
at  present  new  and  great  views.  The  war  has 
hitherto  been  like  other  wars,  a  matter  of  fighting, 
but  it  is  now  become  a  matter  of  invention.  This 
has  brought  all  my  old  ideas  to  my  mind  and 
away  they  go  to  Lord  Spencer  in  whose  pocket 
is  the  key  I  have  mentioned. 


Measures  against  Brest 

First  Measure. — King  William  was  very  wise 
at  a  time  when  Brest  was  not  so  great  an  object 
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as  it  is  at  present  to  you  and  indeed  to  mankind. 
He  did  not  forget  it.  The  common  term  made 
use  of  in  history  is  that  he  attacked  Brest.  The 
term  is  improper.  He  did  not.  He  was  too 
wise  to  attempt  it.  It  was  above  his  force.  His 
sole  intention  was  to  make  a  lodgment  on  the 
isthmus  which  runs  south  from  Camaret  Bay  in 
order  to  command  the  passage  between  the  Road 
of  Brest  and  the  ocean.  The  proofs  of  this  are 
that  he  sent  out  only  6000  infantry,  but  no 
artillery  for  a  siege,  and  no  cavalry  to  scout  that 
country  or  protect  the  besiegers.  And  his  army 
landed  not  on  the  mainland,  but  in  Camaret  Bay. 
When  the  lodgment  is  made  good  it  should  be 
defended  by  a  train  of  light  carronades  almost 
as  numerous  as  musketry,  and  many  of  them 
loaded  with  the  shot  of  musketry  to  defend 
against  a  near  attack,  which  will  probably  be 
the  first  one.  Such  a  carronade  can  be  carried 
on  poles  by  two  men  carrying  their  own  arms 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  necessary  appendages 
by  two  more.  But  with  regard  to  distant  attack, 
to  keep  an  enemy  in  awe  and  to  check  and  to 
destroy  them  if  they  advance,  the  following  idea 
has  never  been  tried  though  certainly  founded 
on  common  sense  and  which  therefore  can  hardly, 
indeed  not  at  all,  fail.  Mr.  Miller,  who  invented 
that  carronade,  had  one  cast  which  carried  a  ball 
132  lbs.  weight,  or  above  2000  musket  balls,  so 
as  to  send  not  a  shot  but  a  sheet  of  shot.  I  saw 
it  tried  a  whole  forenoon  before  10,000  people 
at  the  port  of  Leith.  The  ball  went  half-way 
to  the  Island  of  Inchkeith,  which  is  reckoned 
three  miles.  I  did  not  see  the  musket  shot 
tried  from  it,  but  Mr.  Miller  told  me  that  the 
shower  of  shot  covered  several  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  even  in  breadth,  so  that  it  would 
hi.  I 
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mow  down  a  column  of  troops  advancing.  I 
believe  the  gun  is  still  at  Leith.  But  I  cannot 
know  from  Mr.  Miller  because  he  is  now  at  his 
estate  near  Dumfries.  I  know  he  has  a  singular 
respect  for  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  will  show 
or  give  the  gun  to  anyone  for  whom  his  grace 
asks  it. 

It  often  happens  that  forts  are  strong  on  the 
seaside,  where  an  attack  is  expected,  but  not  on 
the  landside  where  it  is  not.  Now  if  it  should 
happen  that  the  present  forts  on  the  isthmus  of 
Camaret  be  in  this  condition,  the  attack  upon 
them  will  be  the  most  easy  to  English  troops. 
I  do  not  remember  in  history  any  landing  on  that 
isthmus,  except  in  King  William’s  time,  which 
circumstances  may  possibly  have  made  the  French 
inattentive  to  the  defence  of  the  forts  behind. 
But  that  fact  may  be  easily  enquired  into. 

Second  Measure. — A  regular  succession  of  ships 
should  in  rotation  blockade  the  passage  from  the 
inner  bay  of  Brest  to  the  ocean,  and  several  of 
these  should  be  armed  with  carronades  light  in 
their  fabric  but  heavy  in  their  shot,  and  capable 
of  carrying  that  shot  very  far.  In  consequence 
of  which  a  great  ship  may  carry  a  double  quantity 
of  guns  of  double  the  power  of  shot,  to  double 
the  common  distance.  When  the  enemy  come 
within  reach  of  the  small  ball  shot,  a  single  shower 
(for  I  can  give  it  no  other  name)  would  not  leave 
a  seaman  or  a  piece  of  cordage  on  deck. 

Third  Measure. — The  blockade  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  number  of  gunboats  and  fire-vessels. 
By  which  last  I  do  not  mean  the  foppery  of  a 
professional  fireship,  but  any  boat  filled  with 
combustibles,  which  by  attaching  it  to  another 
ship  can  burn  it,  and  which  by  means  of  sliding 
keels  and  oars  can  change  in  its  position  in  spite 
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of  winds  and  calms,  and  therefore  attack  when 
and  where  it  pleases.  These  vessels  with  their 
timbers  and  sails  painted  black  might  even  go 
through  the  passage  into  the  Bay  of  Brest  in  the 
night  time. 

Fourth  Measure. — Two  or  three  years  ago 
I  had  an  idea  of  destroying  ships  in  the  Bay  of 
Brest  in  the  night  time  by  means  of  gunboats 
carried  by  land  across  from  the  Bay  Douarnenez. 


PITT  TO  SPENCER 

Secret. 

Bromley  Hill. 

Thursday,  22nd  August,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  send  you  as  desired  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  all  the  different  points  of  enquiry  which 
occurred  to  me  with  a  view  to  the  enterprise 
against  Brest.  I  have  kept  a  copy  for  the  purpose 
of  conversing  with  Sir  Charles  Grey  on  the  same 
heads,  and  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if 
before  you  leave  town  you  can  find  time  to  put 
upon  paper  and  to  send  me  any  additions  or 
corrections  which  strike  you.  In  that  case  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  see  Sir  Charles  Grey  on  Sunday  in 
sufficient  time  to  let  you  know  the  result  of  what 
may  pass  with  him.  I  dine  to-day  with  Lord 
Hood  at  Greenwich,  and  shall  return  to  town 
in  the  evening,  by  which  time  I  hope  to  find 
accounts  of  our  expedition. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  Pitt. 
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Walmer  Castle. 

Tuesday,  27th  August,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  but  just  received  from 
Sir  Charles  Grey  a  paper  of  queries  and  observa¬ 
tions  which  he  has  prepared  in  consequence  of 
the  conversation  which  I  held  with  him  on 
Sunday.  His  queries  go  to  many  of  the  same 
points  which  we  talked  over  but  are  more  par¬ 
ticular  and  contain  some  additional  suggestions 
for  enquiring  which  may  be  very  material.  The 
force  he  seems  to  think  necessary  with  a  view 
to  a  siege  is  very  large  ;  but  if  our  fleet  may  be 
supposed  to  spare  as  large  a  number  as  that  of 
the  enemy,  and  if  (as  I  hope  will  prove  the  case) 
he  would  admit  as  a  part  of  his  total,  I  should 
not  despair  of  being  able  to  meet  even  this  demand. 
If  the  force  however  should  be  unequal  to  an 
enterprise  on  this  scale  the  possibility  of  a  coup 
de  main  or  of  an  attempt  to  secure  the  peninsula 
of  Quellern  with  a  more  limited  force  would  still 
deserve  great  consideration. 

I  despair  of  these  papers  now  reaching  you 
at  Torbay,  but  I  send  them  to  Nepean  that  he 
may  forward  them  to  you  wherever  he  under¬ 
stands  you  to  be.  I  have  no  doubt  your  enquiries 
will  already  have  led  to  much  information  on 
many  of  the  material  points.  I  am  willing  to 
hope  from  your  account  of  Lord  St.  Vincent  that 
the  chance  of  his  being  fit  for  service  is  not  quite 
desperate.  If  however  he  should  be  out  of  the 
question,  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Lord 
Keith,  whom  you  seem  to  consider  as  most 
eligible  in  that  case,  would  be  the  person  whose 
appointment  would  be  most  likely  to  meet  Sir 
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Charles  Grey’s  wishes  and  opinions.  I  am  looking 
anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  with  further 
intelligence  from  our  expedition.  The  three  last 
days  must,  I  think,  have  been  very  favourable. 
Our  remaining  three  brigades  will  be  ready  to 
follow  whenever  the  transports  return. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

W.  Pitt. 


LORD  SPENCER’S  DRAFT  OF  A 
PROPOSAL  TO  ATTACK  BREST 

2nd  September,  1799. 

Dear  Sir, — My  journey  both  by  land  and 
water  and  my  attendance  upon  his  Majesty  at 
Weymouth  had  occupied  so  much  of  my  time 
since  I  left  the  fleet  at  Torbay  that  it  has  not 
till  now  been  in  my  power  to  write  to  you  on 
subjects  of  the  general  queries  which  I  carried 
down  with  me,  and  still  less  on  the  more  detailed 
paper  which  you  have  transmitted  to  me  from 
Sir  Charles  Grey  and  which  did  not  reach  me  till 
I  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  Weymouth. 

I  was  not,  however,  inattentive  to  the  object 
when  I  was  on  board  the  fleet  in  Torbay,  and 
finding  from  what  passed  between  Lord  Bridport 
and  me  in  a  conversation  which  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  with  him  before  I  touched 
upon  the  main  subject,  that  his  opinions  were 
likely  to  go  more  along  with  us  than  I  at  first 
had  expected,  I  did  not  scruple  to  discuss  the 
plan  with  him  more  openly  as  one  which  we  might 
eventually  be  desirous  of  carrying  into  execution. 

I  had  also  some  conversation  with  Sir  John 
Warren,  Sir  Edward  Pellew  and  Sir  Richard 
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Strachan  upon  it,  and  I  desired  them  to  put  any 
thoughts  which  might  occur  to  them  on  paper. 
Sir  J.  Warren  did  so  immediately  on  his  return 
to  his  own  ship,  and  I  enclose  his  paper,1  which 
appears  I  think  to  be  written  rather  in  haste  but 
contains  some  ideas  very  deserving  of  notice. 

I  also  enclose  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Sir  Edward  Pellew,1  in  consequence  of  what 
passed  between  us,  containing  very  valuable 
information.  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Sir 
Richard  Strachan,  but  as  his  knowledge  of  the 
coast  is  more  circumscribed  than  that  of  the 
other  two  officers  (not  extending  further  than 
within  the  Channel  strictly  speaking)  the  want 
of  his  written  opinion  [is]  less  to  be  regretted. 
The  object  to  be  sought  on  this  occasion  as  far 
as  concerns  the  naval  part  of  the  question  appears 
on  a  reference  to  the  two  papers  of  queries  to  be 
compiled  under  the  three  following  heads  : 

1.  That  as  large  a  force  as  possible  should  be 

landed  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

2.  That  the  landing  should  be  as  near  as 

possible  to  the  town  of  Brest. 

3.  That  it  should  be  made  at  a  place  where 

constant  communication  can  be  kept 
open  with  the  fleet  as  well  for  the  purpose 
of  support  and  assistance  in  carrying 
on  their  operations,  as  for  ensuring  and 
protecting  the  retreat  of  the  troops 
whenever  it  shall  become  necessary. 

On  the  most  attentive  perusal  of  the  papers 
from  Sir  J.  Warren  and  Sir  Edward  Pellew, 
combined  with  what  passed  in  conversation  both 
with  Lord  Bridport  and  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  I 
am  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  the 

1  Not  with  the  manuscripts. 
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Bay  of  Douarnenez  is  the  only  place  where  all 
the  three  above-mentioned  objects  can  be  in  any 
degree  united. 

With  respect  of  the  first  of  them,  namely  the 
probability  of  landing,  there  appears  to  be  several 
parts  in  the  vicinity  of  Brest  which  would  answer 
the  purpose. 

The  Island  of  Bas  and  the  main  coast  opposite 
to  it  form  an  harbour  in  which,  as  Sir  R.  Strachan 
states,  4  or  5  frigates  or  about  40  sail  of  transports 
might  very  well  lie,  provided  the  island  and  the 
town  of  Roscoff,  which  is  fortified,  were  taken 
possession  of.  Sir  J.  Warren  was  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty 
and  not  much  risk  in  landing  a  certain  body  of 
men  at  this  place  (not  more  however  at  once 
than  could  be  conveyed  in  the  number  of  vessels 
above  mentioned). 

A  little  further  to  the  westward  appears  the 
bay  of  Goulven  where  Sir  Richard  Strachan 
thought  troops  might  be  put  on  shore,  but  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that  any  protection  could 
be  given  them  by  men-of-war  as  none  could 
approach  the  coast,  or  at  least  remain  near  it  for 
any  time. 

Abervrack  and  Aber-Benoit  were  mentioned 
as  places  where  a  small  number  of  troops  might 
land,  but  the  coast  in  that  neighbourhood  was 
very  rocky  and  the  navigation  intricate  and 
much  exposed  to  westerly  winds.  All  the  places 
I  have  already  mentioned  would  suit  very  well 
in  respect  of  vicinity  to  Brest,  being,  as  far  as 
we  can  collect  from  the  maps,  from  20  to  30  miles 
distant  from  that  port. 

For  the  third  object,  however,  namely  the 
facility  of  communication  with  the  fleet,  they  are 
very  ill  calculated,  as  the  fleet  could  not  remain 
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near  any  of  them,  except  in  very  fine  and  moderate 
weather  ;  for  whenever  it  came  to  blow  either 
from  the  eastward  or  westward  large  ships  must 
get  into  more  sea  room  than  they  could  have, 
if  either  at  anchor  or  cruising  near  that  part  of 
the  coast. 

The  next  place  we  come  to  which  appears  to 
offer  any  means  is  the  Peninsula  of  Le  Conquet 
terminated  by  Point  St.  Mathieu.  On  this  a 
small  force  might  be  landed  by  surprise,  but 
probably  not  otherwise,  from  its  exposed  situa¬ 
tion  to  the  westerly  winds;  and  the  troops  then 
landed  must  push  on  vigorously  to  take  possession 
of  all  the  batteries  (of  which  I  understand  there 
are  many)  from  Point  St.  Mathieu  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Goulet  or  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  and 
by  that  means  they  might  secure  the  anchorage 
of  Bertheaume  Road  for  the  fleet,  which  would 
give  an  opening  for  landing  whatever  number  of 
troops  might  be  thought  necessary  for  the  attack 
of  Brest.  This  point  therefore  gives  in  a  great 
degree  the  first  and  second  objects  required, 
but  unfortunately  in  regard  to  the  third  it  is 
very  deficient,  for  the  fleet  could  co-operate  with 
the  troops  in  Bertheaume  Road  and  remain  in  a 
situation  to  cover  either  their  landing  or  retreat 
as  long  only  as  the  wind  was  to  the  eastward  or 
the  weather  more  moderate  than  it  commonly  is 
when  in  the  western  quarter,  especially  in  the 
fall  of  the  year. 

Even  the  French  advance  squadrons  in  Ber¬ 
theaume  and  Camaret  Bay  are  obliged  to  run  in 
when  it  comes  to  blow  from  the  westward. 

Camaret  Bay  for  the  purpose  of  landing  would 
do  equally  well  with  Bertheaume,  but  from  being 
on  the  south  side  of  Brest  water  is  much  further 
removed  from  Brest  by  land,  and  has  the  same 
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disadvantage  as  Bertheanme  in  regard  to  co¬ 
operation  with  the  fleet. 

It  does  not  appear  certain  that  the  possession 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Camaret  would  give  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  ships  at  anchor  in  Brest  water,  as 
they  might  run  higher  up  or  even  get  into  the 
harbour  and  be  out  of  reach  of  our  guns  or 
mortars,  but  whether  it  would  or  not  this  end 
may  equally  be  obtained,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  so  immediately,  by  landing  in  force  in  the 
Bay  of  Douarnenez  which  next  appears  to  our  con¬ 
sideration  and  is,  as  I  said  before,  the  point  where 
all  the  three  objects  appear  the  most  obtainable. 

The  Bay  of  Douarnenez  affords  good  anchorage 
to  a  large  fleet  and  means  of  landing  any  number 
of  men  and  it  is  so  situated  that  the  fleet  both 
of  memof-war  and  transports  may  remain  at 
anchor  in  it,  even  though  the  wind  should  be 
south-westerly,  which  is  not,  I  believe,  the  case 
with  any  other  bay  within  a  moderate  distance 
of  Brest  capable  of  holding  a  large  number  of 
ships. 

For  the  object,  therefore,  of  facility  of  landing 
and  of  communication  with  the  fleet,  this  point 
seems  to  have  a  decided  preference,  but  is  inferior 
to  some  of  the  others  I  have  mentioned  in  respect 
of  the  distance  by  land  from  Brest  which  can 
only  be  reached  by  going  round  to  Le  Faou  and 
Landerneau,  a  march  of  from  35  to  40  miles  at 
least,  with  two  or  three  rivers  to  pass,  and  probably 
along  roads  which,  never  having  been  any  good, 
are  now  from  neglect  and  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country  grown  extremely  difficult  if  not 
almost  impossible.  There  are,  it  is  probable, 
some  batteries  in  this  bay,  but  all  the  officers 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  seem  to  think  there 
would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  taking  possession 
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of  them.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary 
to  say  anything  on  the  subject  of  Concarneau  or 
Quimperle,  or  even  Quiberon  (which  Sir  J.  Warren 
mentions),  because  all  these  places  are  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  main  point  in  view — 
Brest.  Concarneau,  which  is  the  nearest,  will  not 
admit  of  the  co-operation  of  a  large  fleet,  as  not 
above  five  or  six  sail  of  a  line  could  anchor  within 
the  Isles  of  Glenan,  and  even  they  could  not 
remain  there  in  safety.  The  others  seem  to  be 
out  of  the  question  on  the  present  occasion. 

From  the  above  observations,  grounded  on 
what  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from  the  officers 
with  whom  I  have  communicated  on  the  subject, 
answers  may  be  drawn  to  most  if  not  all  of  the 
queries  contained  in  your  first  paper  as  far  as 
those  queries  relate  to  the  naval  part  of  the 
question  ;  and  I  think  that  if  satisfactory  in¬ 
formation  can  be  obtained  on  these  points  more 
immediately  relating  to  the  land  service  and  a 
force  of  sufficient  extent  can  be  collected  in  time, 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  attempt  the  enterprise. 

But  I  cannot  avoid  observing  that  the  land 
force  required  by  Sir  Charles  Grey  is  much  larger 
than  that  on  which  we  originally  formed  our 
calculation,  and  though  the  disposable  land  force 
might  be  undoubtedly  augmented  by  the  assistance 
of  marines  and  some  seamen  from  the  fleet,  I 
doubt  whether  it  will  be  prudent  to  count  much 
upon  these,  because  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so 
large  a  fleet  of  the  enemy  it  will  be  very  essential 
not  to  render  ours  ineffective  by  landing  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  men  from  it,  more  especially 
as  the  anchorage  we  look  to,  however  secure  it 
may  be  against  the  weather,  must  always  be 
exposed  to  attacks  by  fireships  &c.  from  Brest 
as  to  require  a  very  active  watch  to  be  kept  up 
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by  the  means  of  boats  and  other  small  craft 
as  well  as  frigates,  a  service  which  calls  for  the 
employment  of  as  many  men  as  the  ships  can 
well  spare  in  such  a  position. 

I  perceive  that  Sir  Charles  Grey,  in  case  of  our 
not  being  able  to  furnish  the  means  for  a  regular 
attack  upon  Brest,  proposes  for  consideration  a 
plan  of  rendering  the  port  useless  to  the  enemy 
by  taking  possession  of  the  Peninsula  of  Quellern.1 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  peninsula  so  named 
in  any  of  the  maps  I  have  looked  at  ;  but  I 
conclude  it  must  mean  that  which  is  situated 
between  Camaret  Bay  and  Brest  Water.  The 
possession  of  this  would  unquestionably  render 
very  difficult  the  passage  in  and  out  of  the 
anchorage  before  Brest,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  long  maintained,  because,  as  I  said  before, 
our  fleet  cannot  remain  at  anchor  in  Camaret 
Bay  except  in  very  favourable  weather,  and  unless 
we  could  at  the  same  time  keep  possession  of 
the  coast  (or  at  least  the  northern  coast)  of 
Douarnenez  Bay  the  force  posted  on  the  Peninsula 
of  Camaret  would  be  exposed  to  be  entirely  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  fleet.  This 
object,  however,  might  possibly  be  effected  by 
running  up  entrenchments  across  the  isthmus 
which  lies  between  Brest  Water  and  Douarnenez 
Bay,  and  the  River  of  Chateaulin  appears  to 
afford  some  additional  means  of  security  in  the 
view  of  the  subject. 

One  very  great  difficulty  will  arise  from  the 
want  of  accurate  information  on  many  of  the 
particulars  mentioned  in  Sir  Charles’s  paper.  It 
is  scarce  to  be  expected  that  much  information 
can  be  obtained  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  present  state  of  the  roads,  fortifica- 

1  K&ern. 
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tions,  stores,  provisions,  &c.,  except  from  some 
of  the  natives  who  lately  have  been  residents 
there,  and  to  whom  of  them  could  we  trust  on 
such  a  subject  even  if  we  had  them  within  our 
reach  ? 

Our  sea  officers  seem  to  know  but  very  little 
of  the  state  of  things  on  shore,  and  that  little 
they  can  only  have  learnt  in  a  loose  and  inaccurate 
manner,  and  the  few  who  have  been  confined 
there  as  prisoners  have  been  kept  so  close  that 
they  can  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making 
any  observations  on  which  one  might  depend. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  if  notwithstanding  these 
difficulties  correct  information  can  be  procured, 
a  sufficient  force  can  easily  be  collected  and  the 
secret  can  be  well  kept,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
troops  could  be  landed  in  Douarnenez  Bay  (making 
perhaps  a  landing  of  inferior  force  by  way  of 
diversion  at  Roscoff)  and  if  the  weather  suits 
when  the  principal  body  is  sufficiently  advanced 
towards  Brest,  a  sudden  attack  should  be  made 
on  the  Peninsula  of  Conquet  from  the  sea  and 
of  Camaret  (or  Quellern)  by  land,  and  if  we 
succeed  in  getting  possession  of  the  batteries  on 
both  sides  of  the  Goulet  there  will  then  be  little 
difficulty  either  in  destroying  the  fleet  in  Brest 
Water,  or,  in  case  they  should  return  into  the 
harbour,  in  occupying  their  anchorage  with  our 
fleet  and  co-operating  with  the  main  army  in  an 
attack  upon  the  town  and  port  itself. 

I  have  written  these  observations  rather  in 
haste  and  with  many  interruptions,  and  I  fear 
you  will  not  think  them  as  satisfactory  as  you 
might  have  expected,  but  I  thought  it  right  you 
should  as  soon  as  possible  be  apprized  of  the 
result,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  enquiries  I  had  been 
able  to  make  from  the  sea  officers  who  were  at 
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hand  and  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  ;  and 
as  so  many  points  (especially  those  which  relate 
to  the  land  service)  remain  to  be  ascertained, 
that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  deciding  means  for 
obtaining  in  secrecy  the  necessary  information. 
I  return  you  Sir  Charles  Grey’s  paper  not  knowing 
whether  you  have  kept  a  copy  of  it  and  I  transmit 
the  originals  of  Sir  J.  Warren’s  and  Sir  E.  Pellew’s 
which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  return  as  I 
have  not  taken  copies  of  them. 

Believe  me, 

[unsigned] . 

PITT  TO  SPENCER 

4th  September,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  cannot  help  congratulating 
you  most  heartily  on  the  glorious  accounts  from 
Holland,  as  well  as  on  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  first  of  August  at  Naples. 
Glorious  however  as  these  events  are,  I  trust 
the  possession  of  the  Texel  and  the  Dutch  fleet 
is  only  a  prelude  to  a  similar  operation  on  a 
larger  scale  in  another  quarter.1  If  our  progress 
in  Holland  is  as  rapid  as  the  first  event  promises, 
I  trust  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  sent  thither  will  be  at  liberty 
within  the  period  we  have  looked  to,  and  every¬ 
thing  we  learn  encourages  us  to  hope  that  we 
may  in  the  meantime  nearly  double  its  numbers 
by  a  fresh  supply  of  volunteers  from  the  Militia. 
The  zeal  of  the  men  seemed  to  be  at  its  height 
even  before  our  recent  accounts,  and  they  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  depress  it.  All  we  want  is  a 
power  from  Parliament,  to  enable  us  to  raise 
more  than  the  number  at  first  limited  ;  and  for 

1  Referring  to  the  intention  to  attack  Brest. 
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that  purpose,  we  have  agreed  here  that  it  would 
be  right  to  make  use  of  the  present  favourable 
moment,  and  to  call  Parliament  within  fourteen 
days.  I  have  written  to  the  King  to  suggest 
this  measure  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
approve,  and  the  Chancellor  is  in  readiness  to 
go  to  Weymouth  before  the  end  of  this  week. 
In  that  case  the  meeting  might  be  the  23rd  or 
24th  of  this  month,  and  a  session  of  a  week  or 
ten  days  at  the  utmost  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  In  the  meantime  I  hope  you  will 
consider  whether  measures  cannot  be  taken  for 
turning  the  Dutch  ships,  as  well  as  a  great  part 
of  our  fleet  to  which  they  surrendered,  into 
transports  for  the  next  expedition.  I  imagine 
they  would  together  furnish  very  quickly  the 
best  possible  means  of  conveying  thirty  thousand 
troops  beyond  those  for  whom  we  have  tonnage 
already  and  the  preparation  might  be  made  more 
secretly  than  in  any  other  way.  Dundas  tells 
me  the  information  you  received  at  Torbay 
favourable,  but  I  am  anxious  for  the  particulars, 
if  you  have  been  able  to  collect  any  you  think 
material.  It  may  seem  a  little  unreasonable  to 
be  looking  impatiently  at  further  projects,  but 
I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  the 
moment  to  push  our  success. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  Pitt. 

DUNDAS  TO  SPENCER 

Barham  Court. 

Thursday,  5th  September,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — It  most  probably  occurred  to 
yourself  but  you  will  forgive  me  for  mentioning 
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to  you  that  after  what  has  passed  at  the  Texel 
the  Directory  will  undoubtedly  order  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Helvoet  and  Flushing 
to  slip  out  of  the  ports  and  take  their  chance  of 
making  their  way  to  Brest.  An  arrangement  of 
force  to  prevent  this  will  of  course  be  advisable. 

Would  it  not  be  convenient  for  your  Lord- 
ship  to  come  down  to  us  for  a  day  or  two  to 
Walmer. 

Mr.  Pitt  has  put  the  papers  into  my  hands, 
but  I  don’t  mean  to  give  a  serious  consideration 
to  Brest  till  I  get  both  Sir  Charles  Grey  and 
myself  relieved  of  the  hurry  and  bustle  which 
attends  the  sending  of  this  embarkation  of  the 
most  beautiful  troops  you  ever  set  eyes  upon, 
amounting  to  above  9000,  of  which  I  trust  8000 
will  be  ready  to  embark  on  Thursday  or  Sunday. 
They  wait  only  the  arrival  of  the  transports 
from  the  Texel,  which  I  should  hope  I  will  find 
arrived  on  my  return  to  Walmer.  The  Duke  of 
York  came  to  me  this  morning  at  eight  o’clock 
and  I  have  come  over  here  with  him  for  an  hour 
to  see  Sir  Charles  who  is  all  spirit  and  zeal. 

Yours  truly, 

Henry  Dundas. 


DUN  DAS  TO  SPENCER 

Walmer  Castle.  18th  September,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — Although  we  are  to  meet  in 
a  few  days  I  think  it  as  well  to  send  you  the 
correspondence  we  have  had  with  Sir  Charles 
Grey  on  the  subject  of  our  great  enterprise,1 
by  which  you  will  perceive  what  his  ideas  are 


1  The  attack  on  Brest. 
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after  seeing  what  you  have  wrote  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  after  conversing  with  the  sea  officers  best 
informed  of  a  subject.  Our  information  from 
Serres  [?]  with  regard  to  everything  relative  to 
Brest  has  been  so  accurate  during  the  whole  of 
this  war  that  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  a 
notion  that  through  that  channel  is  the  most 
certain  and  the  safest  way  of  getting  all  the 
information  to  be  expected.  Colonel  Taylor  is 
Sir  Charles’s  confidential  man  on  all  subjects, 
and  he  wishes  him  to  be  sent.  If  the  business 
is  to  be  undertaken  on  the  great  scale,  I  confess 
I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  attempt  it  this 
season.  If  upon  the  smaller  one,  I  don’t  think 
it  is  out  of  the  question  ;  but  whether  it  is  to 
be  attempted  now  or  in  the  spring  every  possible 
enquiry  that  can  be  made  with  safety  and  secrecy 
is  equally  proper  to  be  made. 

I  have  been  busy  these  two  days  in  preparing 
my  Militia  Bill.  It  will  be  sent  you  in  the  form 
of  Heads,  but  in  fact  it  is  the  Bill  itself  as  I  propose 
to  move  it. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 


LORD  BRISTOL  TO  SPENCER 

2nd  October,  1799. 

Now  or  never,  my  Lord,  is  the  moment  to 
crush,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  united  marine  of 
France  and  Spain  ;  and  surely  no  object  upon 
the  whole  continent  can  offer  so  much  and  so 
great  advantage  to  Britain,  and  of  course  to  the 
common  cause.  Le  Comte  de  Boisderne  (an 
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old  and  intimate  acquaintance  of  mine,  ever 
since  the  Revolution)  is  proprietor  of  a  large 
estate  between  L’Orient  and  Brest,  and,  having 
married  years  ago  a  rich  heiress  in  Brittany,  has 
of  course  extended  his  influence. 

He  is  just  returned  after  a  pilgrimage  of 
16  months  from  ‘  Chouanizing,’  as  he  terms  it, 
and  is  now  employed  in  levying  recruits  of  all 
ranks  for  the  same  purpose. 

He  assures  me,  he  had  zealously  adverted 
to  what  I  had  recommended  to  him  two  years 
ago  and  accurately  examined  L’Orient  and  Brest. 
That  L’Orient  is  inexpugnable  ;  but  that  ‘  The 
North  East  Wall  not  the  South  West,  where 
King  William  so  miserably  miscarried  by  the 
imprudence  of  Lord  Marlborough  and  the  treachery 
of  his  wife,  as  Burnet  tells  us  ’  (sic) . 

This  last  side  is  totally  dilapidated  ;  it  was 
slightly  repaired  and  patched  up  in  1777  by  the 
soldiers  of  Count  Adhemar’s  Regiment,  then  in 
garrison  at  Lisle,  from  whom  I  received  the 
information,  and  who  were  sent  to  Brest  singly 
for  that  purpose.  Adhemar  himself  told  me  it 
was  miserably  patched  up. 

Has  your  Lordship  Cassini’s  Atlas  de  France  ? 
If  not,  ’tis  in  dark  closet  of  my  house  up  two 
pair  of  stairs. 

Le  Comte  de  Boisderne  assures  me  that  the 
beach  about  3  miles  north-east  of  Brest  is  excellent 
for  landing  troops — ‘  ce  n’est  pas  mon  metier  ’ — 
so  that  when  the  counter-revolution  is  achieved 
in  Holland,  can  there  be  so  great  an  object  for 
Britain  elsewhere  ?  and  with  the  immense  fleet 
of  frigates  and  men-of-war  you  possess,  how  few 
transports  would  be  necessary  !  Among  French 
prisoners,  too,  how  many  Royalists  who  would  be 
happy  to  be  useful ! 
hi. 
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In  short,  my  Lord,  excuse  the  zeal  of  a  friend 
and  a  patriot. 

.  .  .  tentanda  via  est,  qua  te  quoque  possis 
pollere  humo,  victorque  virum  volitare  per  ora, — 
something  that  by  its  brilliancy  and  importance 
may  surpass  the  Battle  of  the  Nile. 

The  Spencer  correspondence  contains  no  fur¬ 
ther  letters  on  the  Brest  project,  which  continued 
to  be  discussed  between  Pitt  and  Dundas  during 
December. 1 

The  proposal  appears  finally  to  have  been 
dropped  by  nth  January  in  consequence  of  Sir 
Charles  Grey’s  unfavourable  opinion.  On  that 
day  Pitt  wrote  to  Dundas  :  ‘  I  find,  however,  that 
both  he  [Grey]  and  Colonel  Twiss  entertain  at 
present  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
strength  of  the  post  proposed  to  be  occupied, 
and  Sir  Charles  seems  also  to  entertain  (as  it 
was  very  probable  he  would)  a  very  strong  and 
obstinate  prejudice  against  the  Chouans  and 
every  description  of  French,  which  makes  him 
apparently  unwilling  to  estimate  impartially  their 
real  strength.  Under  these  circumstances  I  see 
no  prospect  of  our  having  at  present  any  such 
report  as  would  justify  encouraging  the  scheme, 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  keep  the  whole  subject 
in  suspense  till  your  return.  .  .  .'2 

1  Cf.  Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iii.  pp.  205,  208  ;  Tucker’s 
St.  Vincent,  vol.  ii.  p.  17  ;  Fortescue,  vol.  iv.  p.  775  ;  Dropmore 
Papers,  vol.  iv.  pp.  224,  275. 

2  Pitt  to  Dundas,  nth  January,  1800.  Stanhope,  Life  of 
Pitt,  vol.  iii.  p.  208. 
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The  expedition  to  the  Helder  was  stated  by  Dundas 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  have  had  three  definite 
objects.  It  was  to  act  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
Austrians  and  Russians  in  Switzerland  and  Suabia ; 
to  expel  the  French  from  the  United  Provinces  and 
restore  the  Stadtholder  ;  and  to  disarm  the  Dutch  by 
the  confiscation  of  their  navy,  thus  preventing  them 
from  continuing  to  give  assistance  to  the  French  at  sea. 

The  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  United  Provinces 
was  a  part  of  the  general  Allied  policy  of  reducing  France 
to  her  original  dimensions.  An  Anglo-Russian  treaty  had 
been  signed  in  December  1798,  according  to  the  terms  of 
which  Russia  would  furnish  45,000  men  for  employment 
in  whatever  theatre  they  were  needed,  for  which  Britain 
would  pay  a  monthly  subsidy.  Prussia,  it  was  hoped, 
would  join,  and  a  combined  invasion  of  Holland  by 
the  three  powers,  reinforced  possibly  by  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  would  be  undertaken.  In  such  a  case,  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  could  hardly  be  in  doubt.1  The 
accession  of  Sweden  to  this  alliance  was  of  double  im¬ 
portance.  Militarily,  she  would  furnish  eight  ships  of 
the  line  and  8000  men.  Economically,  her  breach  with 
France  would  deprive  the  common  enemy  of  the  use  of 
a  neutral  flag  to  procure  the  goods  she  greatly  needed, 
both  civil  and  naval. 

Although  neither  Prussia,  Denmark  nor  Sweden 
joined  the  coalition,  the  proposal  to  act  against  the 
French  in  Holland  went  forward.  Great  hopes,  based 
upon  reports  from  agents  as  trustworthy  as  agents  are 

1  J.  Holland  Rose,  Cambridge  History  of  British  Foreign 
Policy,  vol.  i.  p.  291. 
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likely  to  be,  were  entertained  of  help  from  the  Dutch, 
who  undoubtedly  desired  greatly  to  be  rid  of  the  French. 
The  Dutch  Government  was  shaky,  the  army  and  navy 
were  reported  to  be  disaffected.  There  were,  in  fact,  all 
the  hopes  of  a  siding  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Orange  party  with  which  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country  Stuart  supporters  had  more  than  once  misled, 
in  all  honesty,  their  masters  at  Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 
Everything  contributed  towards  the  belief  that  a  surprise 
attack  of  some  50,000  British  and  Russians,  joined  by 
the  disaffected  Dutch,  would  be  decisive. 

But  while  the  sympathy  of  the  majority,  or  of  the 
more  active  part,  of  the  Dutch  people  was  thus  confidently 
counted  upon,  the  line  followed  by  British  policy  was 
calculated  effectually  to  alienate  that  sympathy.  They 
were  given  clearly  to  understand  that  neither  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  nor  Ceylon  would  be  returned  to  them  ; 
they  were  told  that  they  must  renounce  certain  rights 
in  commerce,  rights  which,  irksome  as  their  exercise 
had  often  been  to  Britain  in  war,  were  of  high,  even 
essential  importance  to  themselves ;  and,  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Stadtholder,  they  would  be  dependent 
upon  England,  through  the  Stadtholder,  for  their  future. 
Bright  visions,  these,  as  Sheridan  pointed  out,  for  a 
colonising,  trading,  and  freedom-loving  people.  Not 
therefore  without  reason  the  Dutch  looked  askance  at 
their  proposed  deliverers  and  pictured  them  less  as 
altruists  than  engrossers  of  commerce.  Thomas  Gren¬ 
ville  said  that  he  did  what  he  could  to  reduce  the  opposi¬ 
tion  arising  from  this  view,  by  taking  every  opportunity 
to  state  ‘  how  much  it  is  our  wish  to  see  re-established 
in  Europe  the  only  commercial  nation  which  in  wealth 
and  industry  could  ever  be  compared  to  us.’ 1  But  his 
words  could  only  be  compared  with  his  country’s  acts. 
The  influence  of  the  political  intentions  upon  the  military 
situation  needs  keeping  in  view  when  appreciating  the 
Helder  expedition. 

The  expedition  was  gravely  affected  by  the  weather. 

1  Thomas  Grenville  to  Lord  Grenville,  10th  April,  1799, 
Dropmore  Papers. 
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The  gale  which  delayed  the  sailing  and  disembarkation 
was  of  uncommon  severity  for  August.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable  that  the  delay  was  not  greater,  for  over 
200  sail  of  men-of-war  and  transports  had  to  be  handled, 
scattered  ships  to  be  reassembled,  and  order  of  sailing 
restored  in  this  great  number.  A  very  high  degree  of 
professional  skill  is  obvious. 

As  in  all  conjunct  expeditions,  the  question  of  pro¬ 
viding  sufficient  transport  was  throughout  a  difficult  one. 
The  Russians  needed  shipping  to  carry  their  army,  which 
could  not  move  without  British  troopships.  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  British  army  was  complicated  ; 1  and,  in 
addition,  a  fleet  of  transports  was  required  in  the  Ems 
in  readiness  to  transport  2500  men  to  any  part  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  The  mistake  of  under-estimating  the 
shipping  needed  to  move  large  bodies  of  troops  across 
the  water,  is  a  common  and  a  costly  one.  By  imagining 
the  French  could  invade  us  in  1756,  when  there  was  not 
transport  enough  in  all  the  ports  of  Northern  France 
to  carry  their  army,  we  lost  Minorca  ;  nor  is  that  the 
last  occasion  on  which  insufficient  attention  to  the 
transport  question  has  given  rise  to  unnecessary  fears 
and  precautions. 

The  Government  of  1800,  in  the  persons  of  Dundas 
and  Pitt,  claimed  that  the  expedition  fulfilled  two  out  of 
the  three  objects  for  which  it  was  designed.  According 
to  Dundas  it  acted  as  a  diversion.  The  battle  of  Novi, 
which  drove  the  French  out  of  northern  Italy,  would 
not,  he  said,  have  been  successful  if  40,000  French 
troops  had  not  been  diverted  to  Holland ;  in  Suabia  the 
Archduke  could  act  with  greater  vigour  ;  Massena  was 
hampered  in  Switzerland.  The  Helder  expedition  brought 
about  decisions  at  Novi,  in  Suabia,  at  Tortona,  Coni 
and  Philipsburgh.  The  precise  data  on  which  he  founded 
this  claim  are  not  given  ;  but  there  is  at  least  reason  to 
entertain  doubt  of  their  legitimacy  in  one  instance 
The  battle  of  Novi  was  fought  on  the  15th  August  and 

1  See  Home  Popham  to  Spencer,  17th  October;  Popham  to 
Huskisson,  12th'  October;  Popham  to  Spencer,  12th  October; 
Spencer  to  Popham,  1st  July. 
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there  was  but  little  French  force  in  Holland  until  the 
10th  September. 

The  Dutch  fleet  was  taken,  and  this  was  an  undoubted 
gain ;  for  that  fleet,  though  beaten  at  Camperdown, 
had  not  been  destroyed,  and  it  remained  a  respectable 
force  that  could  not  be  neglected.  Throughout  the  war 
it  had  been,  and  it  still  was,  a  source  of  anxiety.  It 
afforded  the  enemy  a  means  of  obliging  us  to  dissipate 
our  forces,  to  take  defensive  measures  and  thus  pro¬ 
portionately  to  weaken  our  offensive  efforts.  Its  sur¬ 
render  brought  some  6000  seamen  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  French.  These  were  successes  of  a  valuable  nature  ; 
but  whether  they  could  not  have  been  attained  less 
expensively  was  very  reasonably  asked  by  Sheridan 
in  a  biting  speech.  We  had  gained  the  Dutch  fleet,  he 
said ;  but  this  was  not  all  we  gained  :  we  had  made  some 
useful  discoveries.  We  now  knew  that  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  in  Pitt’s  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  that 
Holland  is  a  country  intersected  with  dykes,  ditches 
and  canals  ;  and  that  the  weather  in  October  is  not  so 
good  as  in  June.  But  we  might  pay  too  highly  for 
these  additions  to  our  knowledge.  That  the  rescue  of 
Holland  was  a  legitimate  object  he  agreed.  ‘  In  pro¬ 
portion,  however,  as  the  object  was  wise  and  good,  must 
be  the  criminality  of  those  to  whose  misconduct  its 
failure  is  to  be  attributed.  If  by  their  gross  negligence, 
their  ignorance  and  their  presumption,  we  have  failed 
in  an  undertaking  so  dear  to  every  British  heart,  the 
value  of  the  prize  for  which  we  contended  only  augments 
the  mortification  of  our  disappointment.’ 

Mitchell’s  letters  give  a  picture  of  his  own  feelings, 
and  illustrate  his  difficulties.  St.  Vincent,  a  year  later, 
drew  one  of  his  short  pictures  of  him.  ‘  Your  Lordship,’ 
he  wrote  to  Spencer,  ‘  never  made  a  better  judgment 
than  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  who  is  a  bullet-headed 
centurion,  and  never  would  have  been  higher  in  the 
best  times  of  the  Roman  Republic.  He  is,  however, 
brave,  good  humoured  and  obedient;  qualities  of  great 
estimation.’ 1 


1  St.  Vincent  to  Spencer,  10th  November,  1800. 
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DUNCAN  TO  SPENCER 

6th  March,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — By  a  letter  from  Vice-Admiral 
Dickson  he  tells  me  a  ship  has  slipt  going  into 
the  Texel  with  wine  supposed  for  the  Dutch 
fleet.  As  their  fleet  have  always  been  short  of 
provisions  they  may  possibly  try  to  get  them 
supplied  by  sea,  I  therefore  beg  to  suggest  whether 
it  would  not  be  right  to  give  orders  for  any  vessels 
found  in  those  seas  with  provisions  be  sent  into 
an  English  port,  for  though  the  Texel  I  believe 
still  in  a  state  of  blockade,  yet  when  ships  did 
not  persist  in  going  in  we  let  them  go  to  other 
ports,  and  small  ports  there  are  near  the  Texel 
where  provisions  may  be  landed  and  sent  to  that 
port. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain  with  respect, 
Your  Lordship’s  obedient  and 

very  humble  servant, 

Duncan. 


SPENCER  TO  DUNCAN 

9th  March,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  agree  with  you  entirely  in 
thinking  that  ships  carrying  provisions  to  the 
enemy  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass,  and  I 
should  have  thought  that  their  detention  was 
perfectly  justifiable  as  the  orders  now  stand, 
especially  as  the  Texel  is  considered  in  a  state  of 
blockade  ;  it  may  however  perhaps  be  necessary 
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to  give  some  additional  orders  about  it,  and  the 
point  shall  be  considered. 

Your  very  faithful  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


HOME  POPHAM  TO  SPENCER 

St.  Petersburg.  13th  June,  1799. 

My  Lord, — It  is  scarce  necessary  to  trouble 
your  Lordship  with  a  detail  of  my  proceedings 
when  my  report  to  Mr.  Dundas  is  always  at  your 
Lordship’s  command.  I  feel  it,  however,  very 
satisfactory  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  his 
Imperial  Majesty  yesterday  acceded  to  furnish 
seventeen  battalions  of  his  troops  to  be  embarked 
at  Riga,  and  how  far  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  may 
have  conceived  me  instrumental  in  deciding  his 
Imperial  Majesty’s  will,  will  I  dare  say  be  noticed  in 
his  dispatch  to  Lord  Grenville  and  if  my  conduct 
should  be  approved  by  your  Lordship  it  wall  make 
me  very  happy.  Lord  Grenville  will  I  dare  say 
tell  your  Lordship  of  some  transports  to  embark 
the  first  Division,  and  he  commanded  me  to 
make  his  wishes  known  to  Mr.  Dundas,  which 
I  have  done  in  my  dispatch  of  to-day.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  has  engaged  the  King  of  Sweden 
to  come  forward  and  join  the  [alliance].  The 
correspondence  has  been  entirely  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  originating 
by  the  latter  having  proposed  to  furnish  eight 
thousand  men,  and  eight  sail  of  the  line,  pro¬ 
vided  the  means  of  putting  this  armament  in 
motion  could  be  furnished  him.  His  Imperial 
Majesty  has  accepted  the  proposition,  and  I 
believe  intends  to  desire  Sir  Charles  Whitworth 
to  make  the  convention  in  part,  for  what  he  has 
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been  requested  to  furnish.  The  acquisition  of 
another  power  is  certainly  a  great  object  in  every 
point  of  view,  more  particularly  as  it  leaves 
Denmark  alone,  and  deprives  France  of  one  of 
her  flags  of  secret  supply.  The  day  after  to¬ 
morrow  another  messenger  will  be  dispatched  by 
which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  writing  a  more 
particular  letter  to  your  Lordship,  but  I  could  not 
rest  on  the  present  occasion  conveying  this  portion 
of  good  news. 

I  recommend  myself  to  your  Lordship’s  pro¬ 
tection,  and  in  the  confidence  that  I  shall  exert 
myself  to  deserve  your  notice,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  subscribing  myself, 

Your  Lordship’s  very  devoted 

and  faithful  humble  servant, 

Home  Popham. 


HOME  POPHAM  TO  SPENCER 

St.  Petersburg.  20th  June,  1799. 

My  Lord,— When  I  last  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  you  I  almost  doubted  the  possibility 
of  getting  ships  in  this  country  ;  but  when  his 
Imperial  Majesty  sent  for  me  a  second  time  he 
agreed  to  give  ten  sail  of  ships,  and  on  Tuesday 
last  the  Vice-President  of  the  Admiralty  put  six 
line  of  battle  ships,  three  large  frigates,  two 
smaller  ones,  and  two  storeships  under  my  direc¬ 
tion  to  be  fitted  as  transports.  Your  Lordship 
will,  I  dare  say,  give  me  credit  for  every  pleasant 
sensation  on  this  occasion  ;  and  I  dare  say  you 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I  shall  use  all 
possible  exertion  to  equip  them.  I  have  not 
left  one  idle  man  in  Cronstadt,  and  in  my  letter . 
to  Mr.  Dundas,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  your 
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Lordship  for  all  particulars,  I  have  undertaken 
to  have  them  fitted  and  the  troops  embarked  on 
the  20th  July. 

I  beg  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  shall 
do  everything  to  complete  this  object  and  to 
convince  you  of  the  continued  zeal  of,  My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

and  most  devoted  servant, 

Home  Popham. 


DUN  DAS  TO  SPENCER 

Wimbledon.  22nd  June,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  this  morning  received 
the  enclosed  letter  from  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
and  I  wish  for  an  early  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  you  on  the  subject  of  it. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 


Jermyn  Street.  21st  June,  1799. 

Dear  Sir, — I  shall  settle  with  General  Ross  and 
Colonel  Macleod  all  the  arrangements  that  belong 
to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  for  that  purpose 
shall  pass  to-morrow  forenoon  at  Woolwich. 

The  troops  should  begin  to  assemble  at 
Southampton,  and  the  transports  should  be  in 
readiness  at  Stokes  Bay  to  man  the  troops.  It 
requires  different  winds  to  carry  vessels  up 
Southampton  Road,  and  to  bring  them  back. 
Besides  if  all  men-of-war  are  employed,  they  are 
rather  of  too  great  a  draft  of  water  to  come 
up  to  Southampton.  The  difficulty  most  likely 
to  occur  in  carrying  into  execution  the  object 
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of  the  intended  expedition  may  be  supposed  to 
be  in  landing  of  the  troops.  The  Island  of 
Walcheren  is  of  small  extent,  and  is  flat ;  at  this 
season  of  the  year  every  movement,  every  object, 
may  be  seen  from  every  steeple.  The  enemy 
cannot  therefore  be  easily  distracted  or  deceived. 
The  disembarkation  very  probably  must  be 
effected  by  force,  a  strong  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  navy  will  be  necessary. 

The  ships-of-war  must,  in  part,  take  off  the 
fire  of  the  enemies  whilst  the  frigates  of  a  small 
draft  of  water  and  the  gunboats  cover  the  troops 
in  the  act  of  landing.  A  great  proportion  of 
gunboats  will  be  necessary,  both  at  the  time  of 
landing,  and  after  we  are  masters  of  the  island. 
The  numerous  channels  which  lead  to  Walcheren 
must  be  guarded. 

With  flat  boats,  and  the  boats  of  the  men- 
of-war,  we  should  be  enabled  to  land  2000  men 
at  once.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing 
and  arranging  the  naval  department.  The  officers 
commanding  and  superintending  this  branch  of 
service  should  have  order  and  method  and 
experience. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  and  faithful 

Ra.  Abercromby. 


SPENCER  TO  HOME  POP  HAM 

1st  July,  1799. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  letter  of  the  13th  June,  which  reached  me 
yesterday,  and  am  very  happy  to  see  the  progress 
that  you  have  already  made  in  the  business 
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committed  to  your  charge.  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  than  your  account  of  your  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  I  trust  that  very  important  effects 
will  be  produced  by  them. 

You  are  so  well  aware  of  our  difficulties  here 
in  respect  of  transports,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
of  your  continuing  to  use  every  possible  exertion 
to  find  a  sufficient  tonnage  where  you  are  ;  in 
the  meantime  we  shall  send  you  some  of  our 
troopships  which  can  best  be  spared,  both  as 
a  part  of  the  supply  necessary  for  your  purpose, 
and  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  fitting,  which 
I  hope  will  be  imitated  by  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  it  is,  the  whole  supply  will  be 
completed  without  difficulty. 

Your  Swedish  intelligence  was  very  acceptable 
and  1  shall  be  very  happy  to  have  it  followed 
by  a  similar  account  from  Denmark,  which  would 
render  the  whole  thing  very  complete. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


DUNCAN  TO  SPENCER 


Kent,  at  sea. 

The  Texel  E.  n  leagues. 

Wind  S.S.W. 
nth  July,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — Your  Lordship  will  see  by 
my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Nepean,  how  we 
have  gone  on  here  since  I  wrote  him  last.  Have 
kept  a  good  way  off  from  the  Texel  with  the  wind 
at  N.E.,  so  if  their  wish  was  either  to  sail  or  treat 
they  had  a  good  opportunity  ;  but  have  heard 
nothing  of  them.  My  own  opinion  is  if  they 
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are  not  all  of  a  mind  it  will  be  difficult  for  any 
part  to  get  out  without  detection ;  however, 
shall  continue  to  act  so  as  in  my  idea  they  may 
have  full  liberty  to  come  out  should  they  find 
themselves  inclined  to  do  so.  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  they  never  will  come  out  but  to  give 
themselves  up.  Van  Bruam’s  pendant  is  flying. 
I  find  Admiral  Story  lives  in  the  country  and 
Van  Bruam  commands  in  his  absence.  We  have 
had  very  fine  weather  since  we  came  to  sea.  I 
shall  send  Vice-Admiral  Dickson  in  soon,  that 
he  may  relieve  me  when  it  is  found  right.  The 
Russian  ship  Ratisfizan  sails  and  the  Captain 
Grey  1  a  most  attentive  officer. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  Lordship’s  obedient  and 

obliged  humble  servant, 

Duncan. 


DUNCAN  TO  SPENCER 

Kent,  Texel.  25th  July,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — Since  I  had  the  honour  to 
write  your  Lordship  I  have  had  occasion  to 
send  a  flag  of  truce  into  the  Texel,  as  by  my 
public  letter  to  the  Admiralty  you  will  see.  Van 
Bruam,  who  commands  in  Story’s  absence,  cer¬ 
tainly  might  have  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
conveying  his  sentiments  to  me  ;  but  not  a  word. 
I  am  now  perfectly  satisfied,  however  good  his 
intentions  may  be,  [he]  cannot  put  his  plan,  in 
execution  ;  indeed,  as  he  is  situate  I  don’t  think 
a  part  could  get  out,  and  both  land  and  sea  must 
agree  for  the  whole  to  come  away.  When  Lieu¬ 
tenant  O’Niele  landed  he  was  blindfolded,  and 

1  Greig. 
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conducted  to  the  Commanding  Officer  in  the 
camp.  Enclosed  is  a  card  he  sent  me  with  many 
compliments.  He  was  exceeding  civil  to  O’Niele, 
and  on  his  return  to  go  on  board  the  guardship 
would  not  blindfold  him,  for  which,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  last  offer  that  came,  he  is  super¬ 
seded  in  his  command  and  confined.  Nothing 
either  goes  out  or  attempts  to  go  in  to  the  Texel, 
so  we  are  quite  dull.  The  wind  has  been  fresh 
from  the  eastward  at  different  times,  and  last 
night  and  this  morning  at  N.E.,  strong  and  thick 
weather  favourable  to  come  out  either  in  a  hostile 
manner  or  otherwise.  All  Van  Bruam  wants 
should  there  be  another  Revolution  [is]  to  claim 
merit  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  For  my  own 
part  can  give  no  credit  to  any  man  that  takes 
a  command  with  an  intention  to  betray.  I 
would  starve  first  and  let  all  my  family  do  so. 
I  need  not  say  to  your  Lordship  this  is  not  the 
first  time  the  Dutch  officers  has  humbug’d  us. 

I  always  and  with  respect  and  gratitude, 

Your  Lordship’s  obedient  and 

faithful  humble  servant, 

Duncan. 


DUN  DAS  TO  SPENCER 

Lodge.  Thursday,  25th  July,  1799. 

4  o’clock. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  send  for  your  perusal  and 
observation  the  draft  of  my  instructions  for  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby 1 ;  when  you  have  read  them 
be  so  good  as  [to]  forward  them  with  the  messenger 
to  Huskisson. 

1  Not  with  the  papers.  The  instructions  issued  by  the 
Admiralty  to  Mitchell  follow. 
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You  will  observe  what  Lord  Grenville  says  in 
his  letter  to  me  respecting  the  Russian  Marines. 
I  don’t  feel  it  to  be  necessary,  but  it  would  be 
desirable  if  a  first  division  could  be  made  up  to 
fifteen  thousand.  I  am  making  efforts  for  that 
purpose,  but  as  I  am  now  sure  of  twelve  thousand 
good  I  certainly  will  not  retard  the  embarkation 
on  account  of  an  additional  three  thousand. 
You  will  have  in  your  view  the  making  the  naval 
diversions  mentioned  in  the  Instructions ;  no 
matter  of  what  materials  these  diversions  consist, 
but  they  should  be  made  and  particularly  one 
directed  to  Walcheren. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 

By  the  Commissioners  for  Executing  the 
Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  &c. 

His  Majesty  having  determined,  in  conjunction 
with  his  Ally  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  rescue 
the  United  Provinces  of  Holland  from  the  op¬ 
pressive  tyranny  of  the  French  Republic,  and  to 
restore  to  them  their  independence  and  their 
former  Government,  his  Majesty  has  appointed 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  K.B., 
to  command  the  first  division  of  the  land 
forces  intended  to  be  employed  on  this  service. 
And  we  having  appointed  you  to  command  the 
squadron  which  is  to  co-operate  with  the  army, 
we  send  you  the  following  instructions  for  your 
information  and  guidance. 

You  are  to  use  every  possible  exertion  in 
getting  the  squadron  under  your  command 
ready  for  sea,  and  to  arrange  with  the  General 
the  place  and  manner  of  embarkation,  and 
III.  L 
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when  the  troops,  stores,  baggage,  &c.  shall  be 
ready,  you  are  to  give  every  possible  assistance 
in  getting  them  embarked  ;  and  if  the  troop¬ 
ships  and  transports  should  not  be  able  to  carry 
the  whole  of  the  troops  intended  to  be  embarked, 
you  are  to  direct  the  captains  and  commanders 
of  the  ships  and  vessels  under  your  orders,  to 
receive  on  board  their  respective  ships  and  vessels 
as  many  as  they  can  accommodate  ;  and  after 
the  whole  are  embarked  you  are  to  put  to  sea  the 
first  moment  that  wind  and  weather  permit,  and 
with  all  the  dispatch  that  attention  to  the  safety 
of  the  transports  will  admit,  proceed  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Meuse  ;  and  in  such  manner 
as  shall  have  been  previously  arranged  by  the 
General  and  you,  you  are  by  a  vigorous  and  com¬ 
bined  attack  to  endeavour  to  obtain  possession 
of  Goree  and  Over  Flackee,  the  small  Island  of 
Rosenberg  and  that  of  Voorne.  These  are  the 
first  objects  of  the  expedition,  for  the  obtaining 
of  which  you  are  to  use  every  possible  exertion, 
unless  the  General  and  you  shall  be  convinced 
that  the  attempt  will  be  attended  with  so  great 
danger  to  the  ships  and  troops  that  neither 
the  importance  of  the  posts,  nor  the  advantage 
attending  on  success  in  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  could  justify  the  attempt. 

If,  after  having  obtained  possession  of  the 
before-mentioned  islands,  the  General  shall  be 
of  opinion  that  the  force  under  his  command  is 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  seize  on  and  preserve 
some  point  on  the  mainland,  you  are  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  him  the  fittest  place  to  be  attempted,  to 
which  you  are  to  cause  to  be  conveyed  such  of 
the  troops  as  the  General  shall  appoint,  and  to 
order  such  part  of  the  squadron  to  accompany 
them  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  to  act  with  them. 
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As  the  success  of  every  part  of  this  enterprise 
may  in  great  measure  depend  on  the  enemy’s 
being  attacked  on  points  where  they  do  not 
expect  it,  you  are  in  all  your  operations  to  use 
the  utmost  dispatch,  that  the  troops  may,  if 
possible,  be  landed  at  the  various  points  of 
disembarkation  before  the  enemy  assemble  in 
force  to  oppose  them.  And  that  you  may  have 
the  better  prospect  of  accomplishing  this,  such 
demonstrations  as  circumstances  will  admit,  of 
an  intention  to  land  on  other  parts  of  the  coast, 
will  be  made,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
from  the  part  to  which  you  are  directed. 

His  Majesty  having  thought  fit  to  direct  that 
a  Proclamation  should  be  published  immediately 
after  the  landing  of  the  army,  in  which  his 
Majesty  declares  the  just  and  liberal  views  which 
have  induced  him  to  engage  in  this  great  enter¬ 
prise,  we  send  you  a  copy  of  that  Proclamation, 
in  which  his  Majesty’s  friendly  and  benevolent 
intentions  toward  the  People  of  the  United 
Provinces  are  so  clearly  expressed,  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  on  this  head  to  give  you  any 
particular  directions,  as  you  will  see  the  absolute 
necessity  of  giving  the  most  positive  orders  to 
the  officers  under  your  command  to  preserve 
the  strictest  discipline,  to  prevent  all  acts  of 
violence  on  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  and  to 
conduct  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
best  correspond  with  his  Majesty’s  gracious 
intentions,  and  may  be  best  calculated  to  con¬ 
vince  the  people  of  Holland  that  you  are  really 
sent  as  their  friends  and  deliverers  ;  that  by 
giving  them  confidence  in  your  good  disposition 
toward  them,  you  may  not  only  prevent  their 
opposition,  but,  probably,  obtain  their  assistance. 

In  all  conjunct  operations  it  is  absolutely 
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necessary  that  the  most  perfect  harmony  and  good 
understanding  should  be  preserved  between  the 
two  services ;  you  are  therefore  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power  to  cultivate  and  maintain  such  perfect 
harmony  and  good  understanding  with  the  officer 
commanding  the  land  forces,  and  you  are  to  use 
every  practicable  means  of  preserving  them  be¬ 
tween  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the  respective 
services. 

The  officer  commanding  the  land  forces 
is  instructed  to  direct  the  soldiers  to  assist,  if 
occasion  requires,  in  manning  or  fighting  the 
ships.  In  like  manner  you  will  direct  the  officers 
and  men  under  your  command  to  assist,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  the  operations  of 
the  army,  either  by  receiving  the  troops  on 
board  their  ships,  or  by  landing  such  bodies  of 
marines  or  seamen  as  occasions  may  require, 
and  at  all  times  acting  with  the  most  cordial  and 
effectual  co-operation  and  affording  the  utmost 
assistance  of  men,  stores  or  ammunition  which 
the  state  of  the  ships  will  allow. 

You  are  to  acquaint  our  secretary  for  our 
information  of  your  proceedings,  whenever  you 
shall  have  opportunities  of  doing  so.  Given  under 
our  hands  the  first  day  of  August,  1799. 

{signed)  Spencer. 

W.  Young. 

A.  Man. 

To  Andrew  Mitchell,  Esq., 

Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue, 

Commanding  a  Squadron 
of  his  Majesty’s  ships  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  particular 
service. 

By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

( signed )  Evan  Nepean. 
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HOME  POP  HAM  TO  SPENCER 

Revel.  27th  July,  1799. 

My  Lord, — I  am  very  much  gratified  by  your 
letter  of  the  2nd  July,  and  in  acknowledging  it, 
I  receive  an  additional  pleasure  to  convey  to 
your  Lordship  the  information  that  the  ships 
with  the  first  division  will  sail  the  moment  the 
wind  will  permit  them.  This  division  consists 
of  about  7300  effective  men.  The  stragglers, 
which  are  considerable  after  such  forced  marches 
as  they  have  made,  will  be  sent  after  them  to 
the  Sound,  and  if  too  late  to  join,  will  be  ordered 
to  remain  for  the  second  division. 

The  Dictator  has  anchored  in  Revel  Roads, 
and  the  quickness  of  Captain  Hardy's  passage 
from  Spithead  will  I  hope  satisfy  your  Lordship 
that  he  has  used  every  exertion  to  carry  your 
Lordship’s  wishes  into  effect.  I  hope  your  Lord- 
ship  has  had  leisure  to  send  for  my  detailed 
proceedings,  as  no  officer  is  more  anxious  to 
cultivate  your  Lordship’s  good  opinion  and  pro¬ 
tection  than,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  devoted  servant, 

Home  Popham. 


SPENCER  TO  DUNCAN 

3rd  August,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  to  acknowledge  your 
2  letters  of  the  22nd  and  25th  ultimo,  and  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  them.  I  believe  your 
conjecture  about  the  Dutch  Admiral  is  not  far 
from  the  truth,  and  I  think  the  best  way  of 
securing  his  fleet  from  mischief  will  be  to  keep 
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them  as  tightly  blockaded  as  possible.  For  the 
present  at  least  (as  you  will  more  fully  learn  from 
the  Board),  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 

I  have  not  time  now  to  add  more  than  that 
I  hope  you  find  cruising  agree  well  with  your 
health. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

Your  very  faithful 

humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


(Enclosed  in  Admiral  Mitchell’s  of  6th  August, 

I799-) 

MINUTES  OF  A  CONVERSATION  AT 
CANTERBURY,  6 TH  AUGUST,  1799 

Present :  Mr.  Dundas,  General  Sir  R.  Aber- 
cromby,  Vice-Admiral  Mitchell. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  the  Island  of  Voorne  was  the  point  of 
all  others  by  an  attack  upon  which  the  greatest 
impression  could  be  made  on  Holland. 

Captain  Flynn  having  been  examined,  the 
result  was  that  from  the  Hinder  to  Holland 
Hook  there  is  no  possibility  for  vessels  of  such 
draft  of  water  as  must  be  employed,  being  ren¬ 
dered  serviceable  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure 
a  communication  with  the  troops  on  shore,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  operations  of 
a  siege,  or  to  fulfil  the  other  objects  which  have 
been  pointed  out  to  the  General ;  nor  is  there 
in  his  opinion  even  a  possibility  of  landing  the 
troops,  except  at  high  water,  or  of  the  vessels 
continuing  on  the  coast  in  certain  winds.  Cap¬ 
tain  Flynn,  however  states  that  the  passage  by 
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the  Goree  Gat,  provided  the  Island  of  Goree  is 
seized,  and  the  line  of  battle  ships  and  frigates 
moored  in  the  channel  below  Helvoet,  are  dis¬ 
lodged,  taken  or  destroyed,  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  in  view.  The  reason  why,  not  only 
the  Island  of  Goree  must  be  seized,  but  the 
Dutch  ships  moved  from  the  above-mentioned 
position,  is,  that  the  proper  place  for  landing 
is  between  Helvoet  and  Recanning.1  It  being 
agreed,  that  for  the  investment  of  the  Island  of 
Voorne,  it  is  necessary  the  Island  of  Rozenburg 
should  be  taken  possession  of.  The  question 
was  put  by  Mr.  Dundas,  why  the  troops  might 
not  be  landed  on  the  beach  at  or  near  Schevelingen, 
march  by  Maarsten  Sluys,  and  cross  to  Rozen¬ 
burg.  The  General  made  answer,  that  in  the 
first  place  the  landing  on  the  beach  is  extremely 
uncertain,  that  troops  undertaking  this  operation 
would  have  the  whole  force  of  Holland  on  their 
left  flank  and  rear. 

That  the  time  necessary  for  the  landing, 
even  with  the  small  encumbrances  that  would 
attach  to  such  a  corps,  would  give  the  enemy  full 
opportunity  to  march  troops  from  the  Hague,  to 
destroy  or  remove  the  craft  at  Maarsten  Sluys, 
upon  which  we  must  depend  for  the  passage  to 
Rozenburg — and  even  suppose  this  body  of  troops 
to  accomplish  their  march  and  seize  the  small 
craft  without  interruption  from  the  enemy,  it 
is  not  possible  for  them  to  carry  with  them  the 
artillery  necessary ;  and  unless  gun- vessels,  or 
other  naval  protection  was  at  the  same  time 
sent  up  the  Rozenburg  Channel,  they  must 
remain  without  support  of  any  kind,  and  without 
the  means  of  subsisting  until  a  communication 
is  opened  with  them  by  the  way  of  Voorne. 

1  Sic.  ?  Rokanje. 
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Questions  put  to  Colonel  Sontag 

The  following  questions  being  put  to  Colonel 
Sontag,  he  answered  as  below. 

Q. — Which  would  be  the  best  channel  for 
vessels  to  take  proceeding  to  the  attack  of  Rozen- 
burg  ? 

A. — The  Northern. 

Q.— What  vessels  does  he  think  best  calcu¬ 
lated  for  this  service  ? 

A. — Fishing  boats  and  small  craft. 

Q. — Which  side  of  the  Island  of  Rozenburg 
is  most  under  the  command  of  the  enemy’s 
artillery  ? 

A. — The  north  side  from  Maarsten  Sluys,  the 
coast  of  that  island  is  within  reach  of  artillery. 

Q. — Can  gunboats  lay  any  where  off  Rozen¬ 
burg,  but  in  the  Channel  itself  ? 

A. — He  thinks  certainly  not. 

Q. — Does  he  think  that  if  we  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Voorne  land,  we  could  cross  the  channel 
between  that  island  and  Rozenburg  so  as  to  land 
on  the  shore  of  the  latter  island,  without  coming 
to  the  jetty  opposite  the  Brill. 

A. — He  thinks  not,  that  the  mud  must  impede 
any  such  attempt. 


MITCHELL  TO  SPENCER 

7th  August,  1799. 

My  Lord, — I  was  much  hurried  yesterday  in 
seeing  that  all  was  right  and  ready  to  go  on  with 
the  embarkation.  To-day,  I  have  sent  Captain 
Mainwaring  to  attend  that  service,  who  with 
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Captain  Woodriff,  the  agent,  and  Captain  Hamilton 
of  the  Sea  Fencibles  will  I  trust  do  everything 
in  the  regular  and  proper  way  agreeable  to  both 
officers  and  soldiers.  I  met  them  yesterday,  all 
the  Guards  on  the  road  to  encamp  beyond 
Sandwich  ready  to  embark  this  morning.  I  was 
obliged  to  come  on  board  here  with  a  Colonel 
Sontag  whom  I  met  before  at  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby’s,  whom  your  Lordship  I  dare  say  knows, 
to  examine  the  Dutchmen  sent  from  the  prison 
ships  at  Chatham,  and  I  have  the  very  great 
satisfaction  that  I  have  received  very  useful 
information,  and  much  more  can  be  had  from 
the  ships  at  Chatham.  I  have  the  honour  to 
enclose  what  the  different  Dutchmen  we  have 
examined  [have  said]  and  must  not  omit  here  the 
very  great  service  Colonel  Sontag  is  in  speaking 
the  language  so  well.  I  have  also  put  all  the 
poor  devils  in  good  spirits ;  they  were  quite 
frightened.  I  have  got,  I  think  your  Lordship 
will  observe  by  what  they  have  said,  a  good  deal 
of  useful  (sic)  and  more  information  can  be  got 
from  more  of  the  prisoners  at  Chatham,  which 
youi  Lordship  will  see  by  the  enclosed  list.  That 
if  possible  we  should  have  them,  indeed,  my  Lord, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  as  we  are  short  of 
men,  and  as  these  now  sent  down  and  on  board 
will  all  enter  if  they  are  assured  it  is  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  which  I  have  declared  we  are, 
and  that  they  should  be  forthcoming  to  their 
friends  and  families;  upon  this  point,  my  Lord, 
and  with  civil  good  treatment  and  kindness 
which  is  easily  done,  and  really,  my  Lord,  their 
ideas  are  loyal,  they  should  be  encouraged,  as 
they  seem  quite  happy  that  this  country  is 
stepping  forward  for  their  Prince.  My  Lord, 
there  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Van  Haart, 
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whom  they  all  look  up  to,  and  has  great  weight 
with  them.  He  was  bred  a  surgeon  or  surgeon’s 
mate  ;  he  is  at  present  on  board  the  Sandwich, 
and  your  Lordship  will  also  observe  that  by 
their  reports  that  there  are  about  304  prisoners 
or  thereabouts.  The  patriots,  as  they  call  them¬ 
selves,  form  committees  and  flag  (?)  all  the 
Prince’s  men,  I  mean  the  304  above  mentioned. 
I  hope  this  will  meet  your  Lordship’s  approba¬ 
tion  which  I  now  propose,  which  as  Mr.  Dundas 
has  given  me  for  the  present  some  of  the  reserve 
cutters  under  my  orders,  they  will  be  most  useful, 
and  if  I  have  your  Lordship’s  sanction,  which 
your  Lordship  can  send  down  to-morrow  fore¬ 
noon  by  telegraph  to  save  time,  I  will  with 
proper  officers  send  as  many  cutters  as  bring 
volunteers  amongst  those  men  on  board  the 
ships ;  one  or  two  of  those  here  on  board  should 
return  and  spread  abroad  the  way  they  were 
received  on  board  and  as  many  as  choose  should 
be  discharged  from  the  prison  ships,  and  received 
on  board  here.  I  shall  distribute  them  accord¬ 
ingly.  There  will  be  also  found  a  number  of  them 
useful  to  Sir  R.  Abercromby,  as  one  of  them  was 
in  the  Life  Guards,  and  knows  the  country  well. 
This,  my  Lord,  I  have  stated,  and  as  I  am  sent 
for  to  meet  Sir  R.  A.  who  is  come  from  Canterbury 
to  speak  to  me,  I  must  leave  off  here,  and  take 
up  my  pen  when  I  get  on  shore,  if  time  by  the 
post ;  if  not  I  shall  to-morrow  morning  ;  and  if 
necessary  send  an  express  during  my  stay  here  to 
convey  to  you  as  soon  as  possible  anything  that 
should  be  proper  for  your  Lordship’s  knowledge. 

It  has  blown  very  hard  this  forenoon  so  that 
I  have  not  learnt  from  Captain  Mainwaring,  but 
expect  news  the  moment  I  land.  To  say  further 
of  what  we  have  to-day  I  must  refer  your  Lord- 
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ship  to  the  examinations  of  the  several  Dutchmen, 
I  beg  leave  however  that  I  have  made  Captain 
Oughton,  whom  I  can  confide  in,  write  the  papers 
after  I  had  wrote  them  hastily,  also  Captain  O. 
wrote  those  I  sent  your  Lordship  yesterday.  I 
beg  also  to  add  that  even  if  I  don’t  get  any 
more  assistance  the  service  shall  not  stand  fast, 
as  I  will  make  no  difficulty  on  my  part.  Your 
Lordship  will,  I  am  sure,  coincide  that  to  appear 
in  full  and  great  force  will  have  the  best  effect, 
so  the  very  people  that  we  have  examined  to-day 
say,  that  they  firmly  believe  that  whenever  the 
Orange  or  Prince’s  men  see  they  will  be  safe 
and  protected,  it  will  spread  like  wildfire  in  the 
Prince’s  favour.  The  Shannon  and  Hornet  sloops 
have  arrived  from  Portsmouth  whilst  writing  this 
to  your  Lordship,  and  Belliqueux  and  Director 
from  the  North  Sea.  The  ships  from  the  River — 
the  Roebuck,  Sheerness  and  Adventure — have  not 
as  yet  made  their  appearance. 

I  have  the  honour  with  the  greatest  respect  to 
be  your  Lordship’s 

Most  faithful  humble  servant, 

A.  Mitchell. 

Enclosed  I  do  send  your  Lordship  a  scheme 
of  my  own  which  I  thought  necessary  to  send 
your  Lordship.  It  means  to  show  your  Lordship 
as  I  am  arranging  the  ships,  how  far  the  largest 
can  be  got  in  shore  or  through  the  channels  the 
squadron  or  small  vessels  may  have  to  act  in. 
When  I  am  complete  I  shall  send  your  Lordship 
another  that  you  may  have  everything  I  can 
inform  your  Lordship ;  and  I  also  enclose  a 
Memorandum  which  is  ordered  to  be  read  general 
in  the  squadron,  which  I  hope  your  Lordship  will 
approve  of  as  it  is  following  the  spirit  of  the 
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orders  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  your 
Lordship. 

N.B. — The  scheme  includes  the  men  who  are 
training  to  the  use  of  the  artillery  on  shore  and 
the  management  of  flat  boats. 

(Enclosed  in  Admiral  Mitchell’s,  7th  August,  1799.) 

GENERAL  MEMORANDUM 

It  being  truly  an  essential  point  to  establish  a 
complete  unanimity  and  friendship  between  the 
crews  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  employed 
under  the  command  of  Vice-Admiral  Mitchell, 
and  the  Military  who  will  be  embarked  to  serve 
in  the  expedition  under  the  order  of  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  K.B.,  &c.  The  Vice-Admiral  most 
earnestly  recommends  to  the  several  captains, 
commanders  and  all  descriptions  of  officers  to 
enjoin  the  seamen  &c.  to  behave  with  that  good 
fellowship  and  cordiality  towards  the  troops  they 
are  about  to  serve  with,  as  shall  cause  them  to 
meet  a  return  of  the  like  esteem,  by  which  they 
will  be  mutually  endeared  to  each  other,  and  the 
better  enabled  to  act  with  zeal  and  energy  in  their 
Sovereign’s  cause,  when  their  services  shall  be 
required  to  co-operate  against  the  enemy  they 
may  be  opposed  to.  Such  a  line  of  conduct  cannot 
fail  to  ensure  success,  and  will  gain  them  the 
respect  and  regard  of  the  superiors  they  are 
serving  under. 

A.  Mitchell. 

SPENCER  TO  MITCHELL 

8th  August,  1799. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  and  am 
glad  to  find  you  are  getting  so  forward  ;  but  I 
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am  not  yet  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  accounts 
you  have  received  of  the  possibility  of  landing. 
The  best  chance  we  have  will  be  their  appre¬ 
hension  of  your  attack,  and  I  think  if  we  add  to 
your  two  50  gun-ships,  two  or  three  64’ s,  they 
will  hardly  venture  to  stand  it.  The  Monmouth 
will  be  in  the  Downs  immediately,  and  the 
Overyssel  might  serve  very  well  on  this  occasion, 
which  with  the  Belliqueux  already  there,  will 
make  your  force  very  respectable.  I  have  directed 
the  men  you  have  mentioned  on  board  the  prison 
ships  to  be  sent,  but  I  think  sending  for  a  large 
number  would  be  impolitic  at  this  moment,  as  it 
could  not  be  done  without  betraying  at  once  the 
point  of  attack,  and  among  such  a  number,  it  is 
difficult  to  be  quite  sure  that  they  are  all  to  be 
trusted.  Your  General  Memorandum  is  very 
proper,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  usual 
zeal  and  alacrity  of  both  services  will  appear 
conspicuous  on  this  as  on  other  occasions.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  return.  I  observe 
by  it  that  the  Isis  has  no  launch.  How  comes 
that  about  ?  I  have  always  understood  that  on 
this  sort  of  service  launches  were  of  great  use. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Spencer. 


DUN  DAS  TO  SPENCER 


Private. 

Walmer  Castle.  8th  August,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — Mr.  Pitt  and  I  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  calling  upon  Admiral  Lutwidge  to 
put  the  Belliqueux  and  Director  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Mitchell.  The  grounds  of 
our  determination  rest  on  the  improbability  of 
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executing  the  service  now  in  all  other  respects 
prepared  without  this  assistance  ;  against  which 
urgency  there  is  nothing  but  the  very  improbable 
chance  of  the  combined  fleets  not  going  into 
Brest,  the  improbable  chance  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fleet  not  going  after  them  if  they  should 
not  go  to  Brest,  the  improbable  chance  of  their 
attempting  anything  against  either  this  country 
or  Ireland  without  some  other  force  than  any 
they  can  possibly  have  on  board,  the  improba¬ 
bility  of  their  trusting  to  a  combined  fleet  against 
the  force  they  know  still  remains  in  the  country 
to  annoy  them  at  sea  if  their  combined  fleet 
should  happen  to  meet  our  connected,  zealous 
and  disciplined  British  Fleet  ;  and  lastly  if  they 
should  not  go  into  Brest  we  will  hear  it  before 
Sunday  morning  when  I  should  suppose  our 
armament  may  sail.1 

They  attempted  to  embark  a  division  of  the 
troops  this  morning  at  Deal,  but  the  storm  both  of 
wind  and  rain  was  so  severe  they  were  obliged  to 
postpone  it  till  to-morrow.  The  embarkation  at 
Ramsgate  would  go  on.  The  delay  hitherto  is  of 
no  detriment  because  it  will  require  the  spring 
tides  to  enter  the  Goree  Gat,  which  cannot  be  got 
sooner  than  the  12th  or  13th.  I  take  it  for  granted 
Admiral  Lutwidge  would  transmit  to  you  this 
morning  the  recent  intelligence  from  Walcheren 
which  proves  that  they  are  expecting  us  there, 
and  there  is  not  a  surmise  of  their  looking  for  us 
at  the  destined  place.  They  will  be  confirmed 
in  their  mistake  by  a  smuggler  this  evening  or 
to-morrow  morning. 

I  have  met  with  a  very  silly  accident.  A 
gentleman,  I  believe  an  officer  of  the  Northampton 

1  Dundas's  view  of  these  various  improbabilities  proved  in 
each  case  correct. 
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Militia,  met  Mr.  Pitt  and  me  yesterday  in  a 
narrow  street  of  Deal.  He  had  not  the  command 
of  an  unruly  horse,  and  I  could  not  escape  him 
so  as  to  prevent  me  getting  a  violent  knock  on 
the  pan  of  my  knee.  For  the  present  it  disables 
from  walking,  and  if  it  proves  tedious  may  be 
very  unpleasant  and  inconvenient. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 


SPENCER  TO  DUNDAS 

Private. 

gth  August,  1799. 

Dear  Dundas, — You  have  made  Admiral  Lut- 
widge  do  a  very  irregular  thing  in  giving  orders 
to  ships  which  were  not  under  his  command.  He 
should  at  most  have  detained  them  and  referred 
the  matter  to  us  for  our  orders,  especially  as  there 
was  nothing  pressing  in  it.  My  letter  of  yester¬ 
day  to  Admiral  Mitchell  will  explain  what  force 
we  mean  to  appropriate  to  him,  and  an  order  goes 
down  to-day  for  him  to  take  the  Overyssel,  Belli- 
queux  and  Monmouth  under  his  orders,  and  the 
Director  will  proceed  according  to  former  orders. 

As  to  your  string  of  chances,  I  wish  they  were 
all  as  improbable  as  you  seem  to  think.  All 
I  shall  say  upon  them  is  that  our  fleet  now  at 
home,  however  zealous,  are  far  from  being,  in  my 
opinion,  such  as  we  can  safely  trust  to  against 
the  combined  fleets  consisting  of  the  number 
which  they  would  most  likely  bring  with  them. 
No  one  is  less  disposed  than  I  am  to  underrate 
the  abilities  and  powers  of  British  ships  and  sea¬ 
men,  but  I  see  no  wisdom  in  despising  the  enemy, 
and  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  sail, 
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composed  in  great  part  of  6o-gun  and  weak  ships, 
is  not  fit  to  engage  one  of  forty-eight  or  forty-nine 
with  12  or  14  three-deckers.  I  am  very  much 
concerned  at  your  accident  and  still  more  so  that 
it  should  have  been  caused  by  one  of  my  country¬ 
men.  If  it  had  been  a  seaman  there  might  have 
been  some  excuse  for  his  not  being  able  to  steer 
his  course,  but  for  a  land  officer  from  a  hunting 
country  it  was  perfectly  unpardonable. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Spencer. 

DU  NBAS  TO  SPENCER. 

Walmer  Castle.  9th  August,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — Everything  is  now  so  advanced 
as  to  leave  me  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  expedi¬ 
tion  may  sail  on  Sunday,  if  from  the  state  of  the 
weather  it  is  right  they  should.  They  must  not 
sail  under  such  a  state  of  weather  as  would  keep 
them  hovering  on  the  coast  of  Holland  without 
being  able  to  disembark.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  have  sent  by  a  cutter  to  Lord  Duncan.1 
I  will  give  my  last  instructions  to  Sir  Ralph 
to-morrow,  and  will  send  you  a  copy  of  them. 
We  shall  get  possession  of  Goree,  and  if  the  zeal 
of  our  officers  of  both  services  can  accomplish 
the  remainder  I  am  sure  they  will  ;  but  if  they 

1  Duncan  was  informed  in  Secret  Instructions  of  this  day 
(9th  August)  that  it  was  intended  to  make  a  descent  on  the  Dutch 
coast,  under  Abercromby  and  Mitchell  :  he  was  told  that  ‘  as 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  measures  should  be  taken  for 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  that  part  of  the  coast 
in  which  the  attack  is  actually  to  be  made,  it  is  their  Lordships’ 
command  that,  on  receiving  such  information  from  him  [Mitchell], 
you  should  make  such  demonstrations  of  an  intention  to  land  on 
some  other  part  by  means  of  the  force  under  your  command  as 
may  be  best  adapted  for  that  purpose.’  His  function  during  the 
operation  was  that  of  a  covering  fleet — to  keep  a  close  watch  on 
the  Texel  and  prevent  the  Dutch  fleet  from  putting  to  sea. 
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are  well  resisted,  the  narrowness  and  intricate 
navigation  of  the  Goree  Gat  renders  the  access 
from  Goree  to  Voorne  very  difficult  indeed. 

Yours  truly, 

Henry  Dundas. 

I  should  not  conclude  this  letter  without 
expressing  to  you  how  much  gratified  I  am  by 
the  communications  I  have  had  with  several  of 
the  naval  officers  whom  you  have  selected  for 
this  expedition.  The  captain  of  the  Admiral’s 
ship  1  is  an  uncommonly  sensible  and  steady  man. 
We  may  require  of  them  to  do  improbabilities, 
but  if  they  fail  in  doing  what  they  are  asked 
I  shall  believe  it  cannot  be  done  ;  for  what  men 
can  do  I  believe  they  will. 


DUNDAS  TO  SPENCER 

Private. 


Walmer  Castle,  nth  August,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — Along  with  this  you  will 
receive  my  official  letter  by  which  you  will  per¬ 
ceive  the  final  instructions  I  last  night  put  into 
Sir  Ra.  Abercromby’s  hands.  Although  perhaps 
in  my  own  judgment  the  attack  on  the  Helder 
and  the  Texel  would  have  been  preferable  as  the 
first  attempt  to  any  of  the  other  two  (and  I  rather 
think  Sir  Ralph  and  even  Mr.  Pitt  had  a  predi¬ 
lection  that  way),  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  the 
instructions  as  they  now  stand  are  the  most 
proper  I  could  give,  and  I  think  it  is  decisive  on 
the  point  that  Mr.  Grenville  has  been  taught  to 
believe  that  our  first  enterprise  is  directed  against 
the  Island  of  Voorne,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  measures  they  may  have  taken  upon  that 
supposition.  Some  papers  which  General  Don 


1  Captain  James  Oughton. 
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brought  over,  and  others  sent  to  me  yesterday  by 
Lord  Grenville,  have  thrown  much  light  on  the 
business,  and  there  was  likewise  great  good  luck 
in  the  arrival  of  Captain  Hearne  of  the  Yarmouth 
packet  at  this  place  late  last  night.  He  is  a 
sensible  and  very  experienced  seaman  in  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Meuse  and  all  the  channels  of  the 
vicinity  of  Voorne,  and  gave  some  essential 
information  on  several  important  points  which  we 
had  not  got  before.  Whatever  the  zeal  of  our 
Admiral  and  dauntless  feelings  of  our  naval 
assistants  may  think,  I  own  I  am  much  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  entrance  of  the  Goree  Gat  by 
ships-of-war  of  any  size  will  be  found  impossible. 
If  however  it  should  be  so,  it  will  be  of  less  moment, 
as  from  the  various  other  resources  and  modes 
of  attack  which  the  intelligence  (now  that  it  is 
complete)  lays  before  us,  I  confess  I  am  pretty 
confident  as  to  the  issue,  and  whatever  of  the 
three  plans  are  followed  they  will  be  successful. 
I  shall  not  anticipate  either  my  opinion  or  my 
reasons  for  it  as  I  am  soon  to  see  you,  but  I  own 
my  judgment  at  present  strongly  leans  to  the 
decision  that  without  delay  all  the  three  objects 
pointed  out  in  the  Instructions,  with  the  addition 
of  Walcheren,  should  be  accomplished  ;  and  all 
that  done,  if  the  inhabitants  come  forward  on 
their  own  business,  and  secure  what  has  been 
done  for  them,  we  shall  then  have  a  noble  army, 
disposable  for  any  splendid  object.  By  that  time 
the  combined  fleets,  if  not  destroyed,  will  be  safely 
lodged,  and  I  trust  shut  up,  in  Brest,  and  it  ought 
to  be  well  considered  if  by  a  stroke  at  their  heart 
at  once  we  may  not  give  the  death  blow  for  half  a 
century  to  the  power  of  France.  The  enclosed 
extract  of  a  letter  1  I  last  night  received  from 

1  Not  with  the  papers. 
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Sir  Charles  Grey  will  show  you  how  fast  our 
second  army  is  coming  forward. 

The  Expedition  might  sail  to-day,  and  it  is  a 
glorious  day  for  it,  but  from  the  joint  statement 
of  both  the  General  and  Admiral  last  night,  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  this  day  may  be  much 
better  spent  by  arranging  their  plan  of  sailing 
and  attack  (which  the  intelligence  they  are  now 
in  possession  of  enables  them  perfectly  to  do) 
than  it  would  be  by  sailing.  Their  orders  will 
all  be  prepared  and  delivered  sealed  to  those  who 
are  to  execute  them,  so  that  from  the  time  the 
signal  for  sailing  is  given  at  daybreak  to-morrow 
morning  there  need  be  no  stop  till  General  Coote 
and  his  brigade  are  landed  upon  the  Isle  of  Goree. 

It  is  a  fine  day,  and  Mr.  Pitt  has  got  into 
his  [illegible]  yacht  sailing  among  the  fleet.  My 
lameness  confines  me  so  that  I  have  no  merit  in 
doing  all  the  business  that  occurs. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 


ABERCROMBY  TO  MITCHELL 
[Enclosed  in  Admiral  Mitchell’ s,  14 th  August,  1799.) 

Isis,  at  sea. 

14th  August,  1799. 

Dear  Sir, — After  having  maturely  weighed  the 
objects  recommended  in  my  secret  instructions 
of  the  10th  instant,  and  after  considering  the 
information  received  from  Lord  Duncan,  I  have 
been  induced  to  form  a  decided  opinion,  that  in 
the  present  existing  circumstances,  it  would  tend 
more  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his  Majesty’s 
arms  and  the  real  interest  of  Great  Britain,  to 
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attack  in  the  first  instance,  the  Helder  and  the 
Texel  Island,  and  by  that  means  to  open  a  com¬ 
munication  with  Holland,  and  at  the  same  time 
either  to  destroy  or  to  render  totally  unserviceable 
the  Dutch  Fleet. 

On  these  grounds  I  have  no  doubt  of  your 
hearty  concurrence  in  this  plan,  and  that  you 
will  take  immediate  measures  to  carry  it  into 
execution. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

faithful  humble  servant, 

R.  Abercromby. 


MITCHELL  TO  SPENCER 

Isis,  at  sea. 

At  noon,  Lat.  51.40,  Long.  2.10  E. 

14th  August,  1799. 

My  Lord, — I  enclose  you  a  letter  I  this  moment 
received  from  the  General.  It  so  completely  em¬ 
braces  my  sentiments  and  ideas,  that  although  I 
must  feel  some  pain,  which  I  should  hope  your 
Lordship  will  naturally  allow,  in  not  having  the 
chief  command,  yet,  my  Lord,  the  service  of  my 
King  and  country  is  the  object  to  fulfil  to  the 
utmost,  is  what  is  nearest  at  my  heart,  and  as 
long  as  I  am  in  the  hottest  part  of  it  I  don’t  care. 
I  most  cheerfully  and  ardently  go  down  to  be 
under  the  command  of  my  particular  friend  Lord 
Duncan,  whom  I  shall  obey  with  zeal  and  every 
exertion  of  my  personal  assistance  to  carry  the 
great  object  in  view,  of  which  the  total  destruction 
of  the  Dutch  Fleet  will  be  particularly  pleasing  to 
me.  When  I  have  a  moment’s  leisure  I  shall  be 
more  full  as  the  General  and  self  are  anxious  that 
we  should  severally  acquaint  those  we  have  the 
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honour  to  act  under  the  determination  and  I  trust 
the  approval  of  our  [j illegible ]  in  the  co-operation 
of  the  expedition  under  our  commands. 

I  have  the  honour,  my  Lord,  to  remain  with  the 
greatest  respect, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

humble  servant, 

A.  Mitchell. 

P.S. — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  your  Lord- 
ship  a  copy  of  the  General’s  letter  to  me. 


MITCHELL  TO  SPENCER 

Isis  at  sea.  7  p.m. 

Wind  S.S.W.  variable,  but  fine  weather. 

14th  August,  1799. 

My  Lord, — After  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
your  Lordship  to-day  about  noon,  I  have  fallen 
in  with  his  Majesty’s  ship  Glatton,  knowing  her 
to  be  of  the  class  only  fit  for  the  North  Sea  Squad¬ 
ron,  I  have  therefore  ordered  the  Belliqueux  to 
the  Downs  for  your  Lordship’s  direction  and  have 
retained  the  Glatton  until  I  have  joined  Admiral 
Lord  Viscount  Duncan  off  the  Texel.  I  have 
also  thought  proper,  my  Lord,  to  send  a  cutter 
to  order  in  the  Pomone  to  the  Downs  to  be  in 
readiness  to  comply  with  your  Lordship’s  desire. 
As  the  coast  will  be  sufficiently  alarmed  all  along, 
and  the  period  of  attack  being  altered,  I  hope 
it  will  meet  your  Lordship’s  approbation,  which 
I  shall  ever  with  utmost  anxiety,  and  am  with 
the  greatest  respect, 

Your  Lordship’s 

most  obedient  and 

very  faithful  servant, 

A.  Mitchell. 
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1 6th  August,  1799. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letters  of  the 
13th  and  14th,  and  upon  the  whole  I  think  you 
and  the  General  have  decided  wisely  respecting 
the  point  of  attack.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  one  formerly  intended  were  in  some  points 
very  strong  and  weighty,  but  there  were  some  such 
difficulties  of  execution  and  especially  the  being 
confined  to  the  heighth  of  spring  tides,  as  almost 
to  overbalance  those  which  were  rather  of  a  political 
than  a  practical  nature.  Some  very  important 
political  considerations  attach  themselves  likewise 
to  the  plan  you  have  now  determined  to  adopt, 
and  though  I  am  not  apprized  what  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  which  you  refer  to  from  Lord  Duncan,  I 
can  pretty  well  conjecture  the  nature  of  it,  and  if 
you  should  meet  with  a  disposition  to  second 
your  views,  the  great  object  of  a  landing,  and 
of  the  possession  of  a  safe  anchorage  and  port, 
will  be,  I  trust,  obtained  with  ease.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  should  meet  with  resistance,  the 
very  respectable  force  which  you  will  have  by  the 
addition  of  Lord  Duncan’s  and  Admiral  Makaroff’s 
squadrons  will,  I  am  confident,  ensure  you  success. 

I  have,  however,  been  very  uneasy  about  you 
for  these  two  nights  past,  and  during  the  course 
of  yesterday,  as  we  have  had  here  a  most  violent 
gale  of  wind  from  the  south-westward,  and  I  much 
fear  that  some  of  your  indifferent  sailers,  both 
of  the  transports  and  gun-vessels,  must  have 
suffered  by  it.  In  this  point  of  view  your  change 
of  plan  has  been  fortunate,  as  you  were  probably 
in  consequence  of  it,  advanced  into  a  situation 
where  you  will  have  had  rather  more  sea-room, 
than  if  you  had  adhered  to  your  first  destination. 
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I  shall  be  most  anxious  to  hear  again  from  you 
and  I  hope  I  may  hear  that  all  is  going  on  well. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


MITCHELL  TO  SPENCER 


Isis,  at  sea. 

Texel.  At  noon,  bearing  E.S.E.,  14  leagues. 

1 8th  August,  1799. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  of  informing 
your  Lordship  by  letter  in  the  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  the  14th,  of  the  alteration  that  had  taken 
place,  and  the  change  in  the  plan  of  operation. 
I  proceeded  with  the  convoy  in  pursuance  of  my 
orders  to  join  Lord  Duncan,  and  on  the  noon 
of  next  day,  Thursday,  15th  inst.,  we  made  the 
Kent  and  part  of  his  Lordship’s  squadron  in  the 
eastern  quarter  between  us  and  the  land  near 
about  Egmont  to  the  southward  of  Camper- 
down,  our  distance  then  from  the  land  8  or  9 
leagues  and  not  in  sight.  The  Circe  joined  me 
about  the  same  time.  The  weather  having  all 
the  morning  threatened  much,  I  obeyed  his 
Lordship’s  signal  to  tack  and  haul  off  from  the 
land  on  the  larboard  tack  to  the  northward  ; 
ever  since,  my  Lord  (and  I  believe  in  the  memory 
of  every  seaman  in  the  convoy),  never  have  they 
experienced  such  a  continuation  of  bad  weather  as 
we  have  felt  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  having 
veered  round  to  the  westward  first,  then  backed 
round  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  and  at 
present  round  again  to  the  S.W.  quarter,  all  the 
while  keeping  us  under  low  sail.  The  convoy  has 
wonderfully  kept  together,  and  if  it  should  soon 
moderate  I  trust  they  are  all  around  the  Isis. 
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The  gun-brigs  are  the  worst  to  keep  company. 
I  have  from  these  circumstances  not  been  on 
board  the  Kent,  but  shall  the  moment  I  can. 
Lord  Duncan's  squadron  has  been  in  sight  several 
times,  at  least  part  of  them  ;  they  seem  to  have 
been  separated  as  much  as  ourselves  by  the 
badness  of  the  weather  ;  the  Kent  and  several 
others  are  at  this  moment  to  windward  of  us  to 
the  southward.  I  must  not  omit  informing  your 
Lordship  of  the  very  flattering  and  handsome 
manner  his  Lordship  behaved  to  me  as  he  did  not 
write,  he  desired  Captain  Winthrope  to  acquaint 
me  he  would  not  interfere,  as  I  had  had  all  the 
arrangement,  but  would  most  cheerfully  give  me 
and  the  General  every  assistance  from  his  squadron 
in  men,  boats,  &c.  The  matter,  therefore,  is  at 
a  stand  until  the  weather  clears  up  as  there  is 
no  possibility  to  near  the  land  with  the  convoy 
without  extreme  danger.  I  cannot  also  refrain 
acquainting  your  Lordship  that  if  it  had  so  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  began  our  operations  as  in  the  first 
plan  of  Goree,  Voorne  Island,  &c.,  and  the  calamity 
would  have  been  at  this  moment  dreadful,  as  the 
wind  being  dead  upon  the  shore  for  the  most 
part,  I'll  venture  to  say  that  we  would  have 
lost  both  men  and  boats,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
transports  would  have  gone  on  shore.  I  have 
not  thought  proper  to  send  this  by  an  officer  as 
the  information  it  contains  is  only  to  satisfy 
your  Lordship  with  the  unpleasant  situation  of 
the  convoy's  being  detained  from  its  entering 
on  its  important  intentions  and  the  very  great 
anxiety  your  Lordship  must  suffer  with  delay 
in  the  execution  of  it.  I  have  suffered  much 
indeed,  my  Lord,  but  as  there  has  been  every 
exertion  of  all  under  me,  I  must  bear  up  with  it 
with  patience,  not  a  moment  shall  be  lost,  please 
God,  on  my  part  to  fulfil  that  part  of  service  you 
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have  honoured  me  with.  Whenever  I  have  seen 
Lord  Duncan,  and  any  future  plans  are  fixed 
in  consequence  thereof  with  the  General,  I  shall 
immediately  communicate  it  to  your  Lordship. 
From  all  the  information  we  have  learned  it's 
the  General’s  intention  at  present,  but  of  course 
subject  to  alterations,  we  are  to  land  in  force 
near  the  Helder  to  the  southward  of  their  batteries 
towards  a  place  called  Petten,  or  a  small  shoal 
called  the  Polder  off  that  place.  From  what 
we  can  learn  the  whole  coast  may  be  able  to 
allow  the  men-of-war  to  cover  the  troops  in 
landing.  The  winds  best  for  that  purpose  are 
from  E.N.E.  to  S.W  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  compass 
blows  upon  the  shore,  in  that  case  impracticable. 
If  that  should  be  settled  the  order  of  attack 
will  be  exactly  agreeable  to  the  order  of  sailing. 
The  starboard  division  with  the  right  wing  to 
the  southward,  the  larboard  with  the  reserve 
to  the  northward  or  left,  and  the  grand  attack 
on  landing  will  be  in  the  centre.  I  hope  your 
Lordship  will  be  able  to  make  this  out,  as  I  can 
with  difficulty  keep  myself  free  from  the  matters 
of  the  ship.  I  shall  attend  the  disembarkation 
myself  if  the  ships  are  not  immediately  employed, 
but  if  they  are  I  shall  be  the  foremost  into  the 
Texel,  after  the  troops  are  landed,  but  this  is 
not  finally  settled.  I  write  the  Board,  my  Lord, 
and  enclose  also  the  few  days’  log  that  their 
Lordships  may  see  the  weather  &c.  Much  have 
we  felt  the  good  effects  of  the  Revenue  cutters  ; 
they  have  carried  on  all  the  communication  that 
has  passed  between  us  and  the  ships  of  the  con¬ 
voy.  I  shall  close  this  as  it  is  near  post,  and 
only  waiting  for  a  favourable  moment  to  call  a 
cutter  alongside  to  give  her  this  and  the  General’s 
dispatches,  but  I  don’t  allow  any  other  letters 
to  be  sent  from  the  squadron. 
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I  have  the  honour,  my  Lord,  with  the  greatest 
respect  to  be, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  faithful,  obedient 
and  very  humble  servant, 

A.  Mitchell. 

P.S. — Enclosed  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  your 
Lordship  a  card  by  which  you  will  in  one  view 
see  the  convoy.  The  ships  detached  are  the 
troopships,  sent  under  the  order  of  the  Cynthia 
and  not  joined,  the  whole  embarked,  exclusive 
of  children,  are  by  the  Army  returns  13,070  souls. 
I  trust  your  Lordship  will  excuse  the  last  being 
upon  half  a  sheet,  as  it  was  begun  before  I 
observed  it.  I  shall  leave  this  postscript  open  in 
case  anything  should  turn  up  between  this  day 
at  noon,  and  when  the  opportunity  offers  ;  the 
enclosed  is  Lieutenant  Collier’s  by  the  chrono¬ 
meter,  the  other  is  the  Master’s  by  account. 

Enclosure. 


Convoy. 

No.  of  Vessels. 

Vanes. 

Place. 

1st  Brigade  . 

14 

Red 

Fore 

2nd  ,,  .  .  . 

13 

.  . 

Main 

3rd  ,, 

13 

White  and  blue 

,  } 

4th  „ 

l6 

Blue 

Fore 

5th,  or  Light  Brigade 

5 

,  , 

Main 

Medical  Staff 

2 

Y  ellow 

>  t 

Quartermaster-General  . 

I 

White 

Fore 

1 8th  Light  Dragoons 

8 

Blue  and  white 

Main 

Regimental  Staff  . 

10 

Red  and  White 

Fore 

Artillery,  Horse 

9 

>  >  )  t  >  > 

,, 

,,  Stores 

I 

>  >  )  >  >  > 

,, 

Ordnance  Stores  . 

8 

,  ,  ,  ,  , 

,, 

Ordnance  and  Engineers . 

3 

>  >  >  >  > ) 

,, 

Artillery 

6 

,,  ,,  ,, 

,, 

Fascines 

2 

) )  )  7  )  > 

>  > 

Hay  and  Oats 

I 

> )  >  t  » > 

i  > 

Total  . 

112 

Ships  detached  on  Separate 

Troopships 

3 

Service. 

Ships-of-war 

Cutters 

Deal  luggers,  &c. 

48 

2  5 

11 

Transports 
Ships-of-war 
Cutters  . 

.  18 

3 

3 

Large  boats 

8 

Total  . 

207 

24 
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SPENCER  TO  MITCHELL 

19th  August,  1799. 

Dear  Sir, — It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Board  that  you  should  have  taken  the  Glatton 
under  your  orders,  as  she  was  ordered  from  Lord 
Duncan  on  other  service  for  special  reasons,  you 
will  therefore  be  informed  of  their  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  that  measure.  I  wish  I  knew  what  effect 
this  terrible  gale  of  wind  has  had  upon  you  all. 
I  own  I  have  ever  since  last  Thursday  morning 
been  in  great  pain  and  anxiety  about  you.  Any 
attempt  at  landing  will,  I  take  it  for  granted,  be 
at  present  out  of  the  question,  and  therefore  the 
best  I  can  hope  is,  that  your  smaller  vessels  may 
have  escaped  to  some  of  the  neutral  ports  of  the 
Continent  for  shelter.  I  trust  that  the  large  ones, 
though  probably  dispersed,  may  be  able  to  weather 
the  storm. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


MITCHELL  TO  SPENCER 


Isis,  at  sea. 

Texel  Island,  S.E.,  5  or  6  leagues. 

23rd  August,  1799. 

My  Lord, — With  what  mortification  and  pain 
it  is  for  me  to  inform  your  Lordship  of  the 
squadron  and  convoy  being  still  obliged  to  keep 
the  sea.  The  wind  and  waves  have  been  hard¬ 
hearted  indeed,  all  I  shall  hope  and  trust  [is] 
that  there  has  been  no  want  of  zeal  and  attention 
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on  my  part,  and  that  your  Lordship  will  have 
no  reason  to  find  fault  with  me  in  having  been 
trusted  with  an  expedition  of  so  much  conse¬ 
quence.  My  Lord,  on  the  18th  I  had  the  honour 
to  write  to  you,  it  then  blowing  hard,  acquainting 
you  with  our  situation  ;  I  must  refer  you  to  the 
ship’s  log,  as  also  to  a  private  memorandum, 
one  that  I  keep,  it  will  show  your  Lordship 
clearly  the  nautical  part.  I  shall  therefore  state 
that,  since  my  last,  for  a  day  it  was  unfavourable 
as  it  had  been  before,  but  on  the  Wednesday 
it  cleared  up.  I  received  some  orders  and  in¬ 
structions  from  Lord  Duncan  by  the  Latona 
and  Coburg  cutters,  but  the  General  and  self 
judging  it  most  proper  to  have  an  interview,  we 
went  down  in  the  Latona  and  stayed  some  hours 
with  his  Lordship,  who  has  behaved  to  me  in 
the  most  handsome  manner.  I  shall  ever  feel 
most  gratefully  his  kindness  to  me  upon  this 
occasion.  We  did  not,  it  being  light  airs,  get  on 
board  the  Isis  until  Thursday  morning  early ; 
Wednesday  and  then  Thursday  made  every 
exertion  by  signal  to  collect  the  convoy,  the 
weather  putting  on  a  favourable  appearance, 
and,  my  Lord,  our  expectation  all  the  Thursday 
brightened  ;  the  General  had  all  his  officers  and 
I  settled  everything  with  the  captains  on  a  plan 
of  landing,  new  line  of  battle  for  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  I  had  received  to  go  in  after  the  landing 
had  taken  place,  stood  in  with  the  convoy,  and 
anchored  within  Lord  Duncan  as  fine  a  night 
as  ever  I  saw,  and  no  appearance  of  bad  weather 
whatever.  It  came  round  during  the  night, 
but  still  no  appearance  of  any  obstacle.  The 
morning  we  weighed  and  stood  in  for  our  anchor¬ 
age  the  wind  freshened  and  headed  us,  so  with 
the  lee  tide  then  setting  in  to  the  northward,  I 
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was  obliged  to  anchor  at  six  in  the  morning  off 
the  [Haaks  ?]  Sand.  The  Texel,  the  ships-of- 
war,  the  Helder  Point,  and  all  the  shore  clear. 
I  must  here  state  to  your  Lordship  that  every¬ 
thing  looked  so  promising  that  at  Lord  Duncan's 
request  I  sent  in  Captain  Winthrope  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Collier  as  interpreter  on  Lord  Duncan’s 
and  my  part  ;  the  General  sent  in  Colonel  Mait¬ 
land  with  his  proclamations  to  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  troops  on  shore,  and  to  the  Com¬ 
modore  (Admiral  Story  being  said  to  have  gone 
to  the  Brille)  on  the  evening  before  in  the  Coburg 
cutter.  We  observed  all  the  morning  a  great 
number  of  signals,  and  also  that  Admiral  Story’s 
flag  was  hoisted  ;  several  of  our  cutters  recon¬ 
noitring;  Captain  Dundas  of  the  Juno,  who  had 
during  the  night  joined  me,  had  been  sounding 
all  the  day  before,  and  has  given  me  through 
his  master  great  information.  If  we  go  on,  my 
Lord,  I  shall  collect  all  the  plans,  soundings,  &c. 
I  can  from  the  nature  of  the  time  will  admit 
(sic),  which,  though  rough,  I  trust  your  Lord- 
ships  will  excuse  as  they  are  meant  merely  for 
your  Lordship.  The  breeze  freshening  up  to  a 
gale,  the  wind  blowing  with  rain  a  point  upon 
the  shore,  the  sea  having  already  got  up,  all  the 
ships  riding  hard,  and  some  parting  their  cables, 
I  was  obliged  at  the  turn  of  the  tide  to  get  under 
way.  I  am  confident  that  many  of  the  trans¬ 
ports  would  have  been  on  shore  as  the  wind  came 
round  to  the  westward  during  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.  The  weather,  my  Lord,  by  the  log 
will  speak  for  itself,  and  will,  I  trust,  convince 
your  Lordship  of  the  painful  feelings  I  must 
have  had  at  the  moment,  and  ever  since  when  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  my  anchorage  ;  but  the 
safety  of  the  convoy  was  an  imperious  necessity. 
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It  was  so  very  thick  and  dirty  most  of  the  night 
that  I  was  under  great  anxiety  for  the  convoy, 
we  numbering  so  very  few  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
It  fell  more  moderate  and  clear  during  the  morning 
although  it  is  still  blowing  very  fresh,  and  the  con¬ 
voy  greatly  spread  ;  indeed,  my  sail  of  course  must 
be  regulated  to  the  bad  sailing  ships.  I  have 
kept  this  open  till  6  o’clock  in  expectation  of 
having  seen  or  heard  of  the  flag  of  truce.  We 
stood  in  until  1  o’clock  this  afternoon,  but  no 
appearance  of  the  Coburg. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  flag  of  truce  I  shall 
send  another  cutter  in  with  what  occurred  on 
board  the  flagship  and  the  shore.  What  now 
is  near  coming  to  pass  is  the  necessity  of  our 
proceeding  to  the  last  stage  of  our  orders.  My 
Lord,  the  [illegible]  painful  [illegible]  as  we  shall 
be  so  circumstanced  with  regard  to  provisions, 
I  can  [then  ?]  easily  for  13,000  souls  find  pro¬ 
vision  ;  but  the  water,  from  the  idea  of  all  the 
transports  being  so  much  hurried  and  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  passage,  has  led  many  of  them  to  be 
very  short  in  provisions  and  water. 

Six  p.m. — I  see  the  Victor  sloop  who  brought 
me  yesterday’s  letters  from  Lord  Duncan  now 
bearing  down.  I  shall  leave  it  open  until  I  hear 
from  his  Lordship.  A  ship  of  his  Lordship’s 
squadron  has  lost  a  main  topmast  during  the 
night  they  were  all  to  windward  of  me  in  the 
westward  quarter.  The  ship  is  a  Russian.  The 
Victor  has  no  news,  I  must  therefore  close  this, 
my  Lord,  but  ever  am  with  the  most  respectful 
consideration, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  faithful 

obedient  servant, 

A.  Mitchell. 
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MITCHELL  TO  SPENCER 

Isis,  at  sea. 

The  Texel.  At  8  a.m.  bore  S.S.E.  about  10  leagues. 

10  a.m.  24th  August,  1799. 

My  Lord, — Late  last  night  Captain  Win- 
thrope  returned  from  the  Texel  after  nearly 
being  lost  in  coming  out  on  the  Thursday  after¬ 
noon.  By  every  information  I  shall  ever  have  to 
lament  the  unfortunate  gale  of  Thursday  last  as 
I  am  confident  it  would  have  been  a  brilliant 
day  for  England  by  getting  possession  of  the 
enemy’s  principal  port,  the  constitution  of  their 
navy  at  least  securing  it  as  a  friend,  and  the 
ease  that  the  future  operations  of  the  campaign 
could  have  been  carried  on  in  the  disembarka¬ 
tion  of  the  troops,  provisions,  &c.  without  risk. 
What  the  delay  will  turn  out  I  cannot  say  ;  it 
will  give  time  most  certainly  for  the  troops  to 
assemble  in  greater  force  ;  they  had  only  about 
1300  upon  the  point  of  the  Helder  we  were  going 
to  attack,  and  the  ships,  from  the  observations 
of  Captain  Winthrope  and  Lieutenant  Collier 
whom  I  [sent]  with  what  they  learned  from 
Admiral  Story  and  the  Captains  Young,  Van 
Bruan,  and  several  others,  that  the  majority  of 
the  fleet  were  for  the  Prince.  Admiral  Story 
said  from  his  heart  he  wished  for  the  change, 
but  what  could  he  do  ?  The  rest  said  the  same 
and  much  more.  They  pressed  them  to  stay 
until  the  gale  subsided,  pitied  the  unfortunate 
weather,  said  the  sight  of  the  ships  was  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  in  short,  my  Lord,  they  treated  them 
with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  attention;  no 
reserve  whatever.  All  this,  my  Lord,  is  the 
more  painful  as  the  stroke  that  could  have  been 
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struck  that  day  would  have  been  done  with  so 
little  loss  on  our  side.  I  must  bear  up  with  this 
with  all  the  fortitude  and  philosophy  I  can  muster, 
as  the  navy  is  what  is  at  my  heart  to  execute, 
as  well  as  give  every  assistance  to  the  army  in  its 
operations  at  the  Texel  or  elsewhere.  .  .  . 

Your  Lordship’s  most  faithful 

obedient  servant, 

A.  Mitchell. 


(. Enclosed  in  Admiral  Mitchell’s,  24 th  August,  1799.) 

Numbers  and  State  of  the  Dutch  Ships  in 
the  Texel  Harbour 

Northern  Line — Off  the  Texel  Island 

Batavian  .  .  64  guns'! 

Mars  .  .  .  44  „  1 36-Pounders. 
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Southern  Line — Off  the  New  Diep 

.  (Rear-Adl.  Story. 
H  I  (Cap  :  Cappal 
.  64 


( Washington  . 

Leyden  . 
Cerberus 
Adi.  De  Ruyter 
Oughter 
Vulderband  . 

Amphitrite 

Ambuscade 
Egalite  (corvette) 


Cap :  Van  Broome. 
64  K  Cap:  Younge. 

64 
64 
64/ 


40 

36 

16 


Between  Kirk  Down  and 
the  Helder  Battery. 

( Off  the  Spaniards  Gut 
I  Outer  Road. 

Outer  Road. 


\ 


In  the  New  Diep,  one  of  the  line  and  five  frigates, 
three  or  four  fitting  for  the  sea  ;  \  a  mile  further 
ten  more,  all  laying  apparently  in  ordinary. 


N.B. — Of  the  three  ships  in  the  Northern  line, 
the  Mars  is  the  only  one  ready  for  sea.  Batavian 
is  light  (tho’  rigged)  the  other  more  so. 

G.  R.  Collier. 

N 
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DUNCAN  TO  SPENCER 


28th  August,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — When  I  wrote  my  letter  this 
morning,  did  suppose  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
and  Admiral  Mitchell  had  sent  off  a  dispatch 
last  night  but  finding  they  don't  intend  to  write 
till  to-morrow,  thinking  it  of  much  consequence 
the  public  should  have  as  early  notice  what  has 
happened  here  as  possible,  have  sent  off  the 
cutter  with  my  letters,  and  as  would  not  stop 
to  make  them  more  particular  have  sent  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Clay,  first  of  this  ship,  a  very  intelligent 
officer,  to  give  more  particulars  than  I  have 
written  should  my  dispatches  come  first.  The 
Helder  battery  was  last  night  evacuated  and  the 
guns  spiked,  and  I  see  some  Dutch  vessels  come 
out  with  colours  flying  amongst  the  transports. 
Have  great  hopes  all  will  be  to-morrow  in  our 
possession.  Some  of  our  ordnance  vessels  I  see 
are  run  far  in.  Now  for  a  few  days  good  weather. 
The  report  is  the  enemy  lost  1500  men  yesterday, 
the  British  500. 

Sir  R.  Abercromby  quite  well,  though  he 
was  all  day  in  the  heat  of  the  fire.  The  Chief 
Engineer,  Colonel  Hay,  killed,  Colonel  Smallet 
killed,  Sir  Jas.  Ramstray  badly  wounded,  Captain 
John  Hope,  Lady  Jane  Dundas’s  brother,  slightly 
wounded  in  the  leg.  I  have  written  all  this  to 
Mr.  Dundas  and  enclosed  his  letter  to  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  I  hope  next  to  tell  your  Lordship  we 
are  in  possession  of  the  Dutch  fleet  I  have  so  long 
been  looking  and  longing  for. 

I  always  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Duncan. 
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DUNCAN  TO  SPENCER 


Kent.  At  anchor  off  the  Texel. 

28th  August,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  wrote  your  Lordship  a 
short  letter  on  the  25th,  and  as  you  will  have  a 
particular  detail  of  what  has  happened  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Mitchell’s  letters  shall  not  enter  on  it, 
and  what  I  have  said  in  my  public  letter  you  will 
see.  I  cannot  say  what  the  Dutch  fleet  will  now 
do.  I  think  they  cannot  hold  out  long,  and  if 
they  are  at  all  interested  for  the  Prince  of  Orange 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  saving  for  him  a 
tolerable  fleet.  If  my  advice  is  taken,  should 
we  oblige  them  to  surrender,  what  cannot  be 
immediately  sent  to  England  shall  be  destroyed. 
The  weather  is  again  bad,  a  great  swell,  but  it 
looks  as  if  it  would  break  up.  The  transports 
seem  to  do  very  well,  but  fear  nothing  can  be 
done  in  landing  the  troops  that  came  in  yesterday 
nor  getting  provisions  and  stores  on  shore  to-day. 
Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  and  the  public  in 
so  far  succeeding,  and  hope  all  will  be  brought 
under  God  to  a  happy  issue.  I  cannot  say  I 
ever  experienced  a  more  anxious  day  than  yester¬ 
day,  for  I  find  it  requires  better  nerves  to  look 
at  fighting  than  be  in  it,  and  knowing  all  the 
day  my  Lord  was  there,  thank  God  he  is  come 
off  unhurt  though  fear  many  gallant  men  have 
fallen.  The  Dutch  and  French  I  suppose  were 
persevering  and  our  troops  were  gallant,  so  sup¬ 
pose  it  has  been  a  very  bloody  action.  Should 
Admiral  Dickson  come  to  relieve  me  shall  leave 
him  full  instructions  to  co-operate  with  Admiral 
Mitchell,  and  act  as  I  have  done  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  him.  I  cannot  end  without  giving 
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Vice-Admiral  Mitchell  what  I  really  think  he 
deserves,  every  commendation  for  his  manage¬ 
ment  and  perseverance.1 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  much  respect 
and  gratitude, 

Your  Lordship’s  obedient  and 

faithful  humble  servant, 

Duncan. 


DUN  DAS  TO  SPENCER 


Walmer  Castle. 

Sunday  morning,  \  past  9  o’clock, 
ist  September,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — The  letter  to  me  from  Lord 
Duncan  which  Nepean  transmitted  to  me  last 
night  threw  a  little  damp  upon  our  spirits  ;  not 
in  truth  that  we  had  the  smallest  right  to  expect 
the  acquisition  of  so  important  an  advantage 
without  a  loss  equal  to  what  is  stated.  But  we 
had  been  led  to  hope  from  the  telegraph  com¬ 
munication  made  to  us  by  Admiral  Lutwidge 
before  dinner  that  the  loss  on  our  part  had  been 
five  killed  and  wounded,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  fifteen  killed  and  wounded.  In  short, 

1  Admiral  J.  S.  Carden  in  his  Memoir  (p.  117)  gives  Mitchell’s 
instructions  to  his  captains,  which,  for  their  brevity  and  lack  of 
embarrassing  detail,  deserve  repetition. 

‘  To-morrow  morning,’  said  Mitchell,  pace  Carden,  ‘  the  tide 
will  answer  to  enter  the  Tex  el,  when  I  mean  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  the  Mars  Deep.  I  tell  you  that  all  etiquette  of  seniority  is  on 
that  occasion  abolished,  and  as  soon  as  the  signal  to  attack  the 
enemy  is  made  by  me,  each  ship  will  proceed  to  attack  the  enemy 
as  you  arrive  up.  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  desire  you  will  retire 
to  your  respective  ships  and  get  all  in  readiness.’  Thus,  says 
Carden,  in  a  few  minutes  all  was  said  that  generally  ought  to  be 
said  on  Councils  of  War,  as  many  men  of  many  minds  harass 
the  more  matured  plans  of  a  chief  and  do  more  harm  than  good  in 
naval  warfare. 
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either  from  an  original  mistake  or  from  an  in¬ 
accuracy  in  decyphering  the  communication  at 
Deal,  the  00  in  both  instances  were  omitted. 

Although  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  accounts  from  the  General  will  [be]  satis¬ 
factory,  still  it  is  impossible  to  be  at  ease  till 
they  arrive,  and  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  present  position  of  our  forces,  and  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  collected  or  collecting  to  act  against 
us.  Be  the  situation  of  affairs  what  they  may, 
it  seems  to  admit  of  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to 
feed  our  present  strength  by  every  reinforcement 
in  our  power  and  as  speedily  as  possible.  There 
are  waiting  ready  at  Barham  Downs  from  eight 
to  nine  thousand  men  which  will  embark  the 
moment  the  transports  are  ready  to  receive 
them.  If  Sir  Ralph  is  at  his  ease,  he  will  return 
us  what  transports  he  has  no  occasion  to  keep, 
but  if  he  has  any  intention  of  pushing  to  Amster¬ 
dam  by  the  Zuider  Zee  he  will  require  perhaps 
all  his  transports  or  a  large  part  of  them  ;  at 
any  rate  nothing  ought  to  be  left  to  chance  and 
therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  send  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  as  fast  as  transports  can  be  got,  and 
as  they  will  be  landed  the  moment  they  reach 
the  opposite  shore,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
transports  being  as  regularly  or  completely  fitted 
out  as  if  they  are  going  on  a  more  precarious 
footing.  In  the  view  of  expediting  this  business 
as  fast  as  possible,  I  have  sent  in  quest  of  the 
transport  agent  in  this  country  in  order  to  enquire 
if  he  has  anything,  and  what  it  is ;  and  if  he  has 
any  I  will  make  use  of  it  and  send  off  what  they 
will  carry.  I  have  likewise  wrote  to  Captain 
George  to  send  as  fast  as  he  can  all  the  supply 
he  can  by  any  means  procure,  and  I  trouble 
your  Lordship  with  this  earnestly  to  entreat 
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that  if  there  are  any  ships-of-war  here,  or  at  the 
Nore,  or  Yarmouth,  or  in  the  River,  that  you 
can  allot  for  a  few  days  for  the  service,  you  will 
give  the  necessary  directions  without  delay  for 
that  purpose. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 


THE  KING  TO  SPENCER 

Weymouth,  ist  September,  1799. 

I  am  very  happy  to  find  by  the  letters  Earl 
Spencer  has  transmitted  to  me  that  the  Dutch 
and  French  troops  have  been  driven  from  the 
Helder  ;  the  enemy  seem  to  have  shown  more 
vigour  than  I  should  have  expected  and  have 
rendered  our  success  not  void  of  loss  ;  it  will 
therefore  be  necessary  not  to  follow  up  this 
success  but  with  caution,  and  I  should  think  the 
remaining  force  ought  to  wait  for  the  Russian 
troops  that  the  next  move  may  prove  decisive. 
I  doubt  whether  the  over  ardour  of  Mr.  Dundas 
may  not  incline  him  to  press  the  remaining 
troops  forward  before  they  [are]  duly  in  order, 
which  may  render  success  less  certain  than  if  a 
little  more  time  be  given. 

George  R. 


THE  KING  TO  SPENCER 

Weymouth.  4th  September,  1799. 

I  cannot  return  the  Admiralty  box  to  Lord 
Spencer  without  expressing  the  joy  I  feel  at  the 
surrender  of  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  We 
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having  taken  their  ships  by  force  of  arms  might 
have  been  more  biilliant  but  not  so  agreeable  to 
the  upright  conduct  followed  alone  by  this  nation  ; 
the  restoring  the  established  Governments  of 
Europe,  not  a  thirst  for  conquest  and  plunder. 

George  R. 


GRENVILLE  TO  SPENCER 

7th  September,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  foresee  much  embarrass¬ 
ment  about  the  Dutch  fleet  when  it  arrives  here. 
Have  you  considered  what  to  do  with  it.  If  you 
have,  pray  let  me  know  your  ideas,  as  the  P[rince] 
of  O  [range]  already  begins  to  be  uneasy  and 
jealous  on  the  subject.  A  fleet  of  which  the 
crews  are  received  as  friends,  and  the  officers 
as  prisoners  of  war  is,  I  believe,  a  perfectly  new 
case  in  the  jus  belli.  The  shortest  and  easiest 
solution  would  undoubtedly  be,  to  send  the 
officers  away  on  their  parole,  to  dismiss  the 
crews  with  a  gratuity,  and  to  keep  the  ships  till 
the  P.  of  Orange  can  send  for  them,  or  till 
we  can  ourselves  send  them  back  to  him.  But 
this  is  liable  to  obvious  misrepresentations  in 
Holland,  where  the  effect  of  public  impression 
just  now  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
question  would  therefore  be  :  ist,  Can  we  afford 
to  pay  the  crews  on  their  present  footing  while 
they  remain  in  our  ports  ?  2nd,  Can  the  P.  of 
Orange  select  officers  out  of  those  now  on  board 
the  ships,  whom  he  can  trust  to  command  them, 
or  can  he  immediately  bring  others  over  from 
the  Continent  ?  or  3rd,  Can  the  crews  remain  on 
board  the  ships  without  officers,  or  with  some 
provisional  establishment  of  British  officers  ? 
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Every  one  of  these  points  as  well  as  the  first 
proposal  I  stated  is  liable  to  great  difficulty.  I 
hardly  know  how  to  suggest  the  remedy,  and  the 
measure  must  be  a  little  decided  by  what  may 
have  passed  between  our  officers  and  the  Dutch 
or  in  the  interior  of  the  ships,  and  which  we 
shall  not  learn  till  they  arrive.  As  any  way  of 
settling  the  business  will  probably  require  some 
management  of  the  P.  of  Orange  and  certainly 
some  attention  on  our  part  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  exercises  the  share  of  it  that  we  may 
allot  to  him,  I  much  wish  to  hear  from  you 
before  any  final  decision  is  taken  about  it.  In 
all  events  the  officers  must  not  till  something 
is  settled,  be  allowed  to  leave  the  ships,  for  the 
manner  of  their  being  treated  here  is  also  a  point 
of  considerable  nicety. 

I  should  think  the  sooner  those  who  are  not 
to  be  employed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  are  sent 
to  Holland  or  Germany  on  their  parole,  the 
better.1 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 

1  The  surrender  took  place  on  the  2nd  September,  when,  the 
weather  moderating,  Mitchell,  accompanied  by  six  of  his  captains, 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Isis.  Admiral  Story 
at  once  came  on  board  with  his  captains  and  gave  up  their 
swords,  which  Mitchell  promptly  returned.  The  Dutch  officers 
(said  he  in  a  letter  to  Spencer)  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the 
squadron  being  taken  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  though  these 
sentiments,  he  added,  were  by  no  means  universal. 

The  above  transaction  of  their  surrender,  ’  wrote  Spencer 
on  the  14th  September,  was  of  so  marked  and  peculiar  a  char¬ 
acter  that  I  should  have  thought  it  completely  excluded  any  such 
idea  [as  their  being  prize  or  their  officers  prisoners],  and  their 
being  so  treated  could  not  fail  to  produce  impressions  both  on 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  on  the  whole  Dutch  nation,  which  at 
this  time  especially  must  have  the  most  pernicious  effects  on 
the  interest  of  the  cause  in  which  his  Majesty’s  arms  are  engaged, 
and  in  which,  by  the  decisive  and  judicious  blow  which  you 
have  struck  at  the  Texel,  so  auspicious  and  efficient  a  progress 
has  already  been  made.’ 
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SPENCER  TO  GRENVILLE 


Wimbledon  Park.  7th  September,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — Your  questions  about  the 
Dutch  fleet  are  not  easy  to  answer,  and  much 
depend  on  the  situation  of  the  officers  and  men 
when  they  arrive  here.  I  do  not  find  any  very 
satisfactory  information  about  this  in  the  letters 
we  have  as  yet  received  from  Admiral  Mitchell, 
and  there  will  be  no  means  of  deciding  till  we 
know  exactly  what  he  has  done.  The  thing 
most  to  be  wished  would  be  to  let  the  people  go 
home  for  the  present,  and  lay  the  ships  up  in 
ordinary  to  be  kept  for  the  use  when  he  shall 
want  them.  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that 
this  measure  properly  explained  would  perhaps  be 
the  most  agreeable  to  the  crews,  many  of  whom 
will  not  like  to  be  kept  here  at  a  distance  from 
their  families.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
Dutch  officers  may  be  to  be  trusted,  but  I  rather 
expect  to  find  that  those  who  are  supposed  to 
be  of  this  description  will  have  been  permitted 
to  go  ashore  in  Holland  on  their  parole  ;  and 
in  that  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some 
British  officers  on  board  the  ships  here,  especially 
if  they  continue  manned,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
order.  As  the  wind  has  been  fair  for  these  two 
or  three  days  past,  I  think  we  must  be  better 
informed  on  these  points  by  to-morrow  or  Monday, 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable  for  us  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  on  something.  I  shall 
be  in  town  all  Monday  morning,  and  if  you  could 
contrive  to  come  we  might  determine  what  is 
best  to  be  done  more  easily  than  by  writing, 
or  if  you  like  it  better,  I  can  call  upon  you  at 
Dropmore  whenever  you  please. 

Yours,  my  dear  Lord,  very  faithfully, 

Spencer. 
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MITCHELL  TO  SPENCER 

Isis.  Mars  Diep.  ioth  September,  1799. 

My  Lord, — You’ll  excuse  haste  when  I  have 
only  time  from  the  urgency  of  the  service  that 
not  a  moment’s  loss  of  time  should  be  in  forwarding 
reinforcements.  The  enemy  by  all  accounts  are 
in  great  and  daily  additional  force,  the  army 
has  been  engaged  all  this  morning  ;  no  accounts 
have  I  yet  received,  but  it  will  be  the  subject  of 
another  letter.  Captain  Oughton  arrived  here 
early  this  morning.  The  Dutch  prizes  with  the 
line  of  battle  ships  are  under  way,  and  as  the 
wind  is  fair  I  trust  will  soon  be  in  Old  England. 
I  must  return  back  to  say  the  hereditary  Prince 
of  Orange  arrived  here  on  the  evening  of  the  7th. 
I  was  that  day  with  the  General  about  17  miles 
from  hence,  settling  how  I  could  further  him  on 
the  8th.  The  Prince,  attended  by  myself  and 
all  my  officers,  came  on  board  of  the  Isis  under 
a  general  salute.  He  visited  the  Washington, 
made  a  short  harangue  to  the  people,  left  a  short 
manifesto,  the  same  as  he  distributed  on  the 
shore,  and  asked  for  volunteers  which  was  sent 
round  the  different  ships.  We  have  given  him 
also  our  300,  and  from  the  prizes  about  3000 
men.  They  are  at  this  moment  landing  them  on 
the  Texel  Island,  to  be  formed  there  under  his 
own  direction,  and  what  Dutch  officers  he  has. 
This  will  be  delivered  to  your  Lordship  by  Captain 
Rennie  whom  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  ; 
his  services  to  me  have  been  great  ;  if  he  should 
merit  your  Lordship’s  views  of  promotion  it  would 
be  most  flattering  to  me.  I  shall  intrude  no 
further  on  that  head,  but  I  beg  leave  to  allow 
him  to  give  you  every  information  relative  to 
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the  prizes,  and  they  are  all  in  fine  condition. 
In  my  next  I  shall  state  the  arrangement  of  my 
remaining  force  which  shall  be  in  readiness  to  give 
the  General  every  additional  support,  we  have  had 
daily  from  4  to  500  men,  and  to-day  an  additional 
reinforcement  of  200  men  to  assist  the  Engineer. 
I  must  conclude  with  this  hurried  letter  but  that 
I  am,  my  Lord,  ever  with  the  greatest  respect, 
Your  Lordship’s  most  faithful,  obedient 
and  very  humble  servant, 

A.  Mitchell. 


YOUNG  TO  SPENCER 


nth  September,  1799. 

My  Lord, — The  abstract  will  show  your  Lord- 
ship  that  we  have  nothing  new  to-day.  We  hear 
nothing  of  Mitchell  have  [sfc]  sent  away  the 
ships  from  the  Texel,  which  ought  by  this  time 
to  have  been  here,  and  the  long  delay  of  the 
reinforcements  may  make  their  situation  within 
the  Texel  more  precarious  than  we  should  wish 
it.  We  have  sent  by  a  messenger  directions  to 
Lord  Duncan  to  send  Admiral  Tate  immediately 
off  Helvoet  for  the  next  spring  tides  ;  this,  from 
the  general  instructions  he  has  received,  he  would 
probably  do  without  particular  directions  ;  but 
the  chance  of  his  neglecting  it  should  not  be 
risked  as  the  wind  appears  likely  to  continue 
to  the  eastward,  and  the  Dutch  ships  may  push 
for  Brest  or  interrupt  our  troopships  on  their 
way  to  the  Texel.  There  are  already  some  sick 
in  the  Russian  troopships  at  Yarmouth,  and 
the  captains  are  making  great  demands  for 
stores,  which  will  increase  the  longer  they  remain 
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there.  We  have  desired  they  may  be  sent  away 
the  moment  the  weather  becomes  moderate  enough 
for  them  to  put  to  sea  ;  if  they  wait  for  a  fair 
wind  they  may  stay  there  this  fortnight.  The 
troops  in  the  Downs  are  all  embarked,  but  the 
north-east  wind  prevents  their  sailing.  One  of 
the  transports  in  Yarmouth  is  said  to  be  very 
leaky  ;  Dickson  has  ordered  her  to  be  surveyed, 
but  we  have  desired  that  the  other  ships  may  sail 
without  waiting  for  her  if  she  should  be  found 
unfit  to  go  to  sea. 

I  am,  your  Lordship’s 

faithful  and  obedient 

humble  servant, 

W.  Young. 

A  letter  from  Elsineur  this  moment  brought 
in,  informs  us  of  the  arrival  of  our  troopships  at 
that  place,  and  of  the  Proselyte,  so  that  we  may 
hope  that  Division  is  already  at  the  Helder. 


HOME  POP  HAM  TO  SPENCER 

Dover.  12th  September,  1799. 

My  Lord, — I  am  this  instant  setting  off  to 
join  the  Duke  of  York  with  Mr.  Dundas’s  senti¬ 
ments  at  large  in  regard  to  my  situation  with  his 
Royal  Highness,  to  whom  indeed  I  understand 
he  has  given  every  latitude  to  employ  me  in  such 
a  manner  as  may  appear  most  advantageous  to 
the  general  good. 

The  various  combinations  of  service  will,  I 
trust,  make  it  appear  necessary  to  your  Lordship 
that  I  should  have  a  pendant  in  some  position 
contiguous  to  the  army,  to  give  me  more  efficiency 
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when  it  is  right  to  bring  into  the  interior  the 
gunboats  and  other  armed  vessels  to  co-operate 
in  any  plan  of  attack  ;  besides  which  the  ship, 
if  she  is  well  manned,  will  furnish  me  with 
assistance  to  build  bridges  and  to  facilitate  our 
movements  in  a  variety  of  instances.  Without 
troubling  your  Lordship  with  a  detail  of  a  new 
suggestion  which  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Dundas  I 
shall  merely  say,  I  think  if  we  have  forty  thousand 
infantry  and  that  twenty  thousand  are  deemed 
sufficient  to  remain  before  Haarlem  and  Alkmaar, 
the  others  may  proceed  up  the  Zuider  Zee  to 
Muiden,  enter  the  Utrecht  Canal,  proceed  by  it 
to  the  Lek,  down  the  Lek  by  Schoonhaven  to 
Rotterdam,  from  whence  every  advantageous 
descent  can  be  made  on  Voorne,  which  might 
secure  Helvoetsluys  and  the  Brille,  especially  if 
3000  there  can  be  held  ready  to  go  from  England 
to  Goeree,  and  that  our  army  can  extend  itself 
or  gain  any  advantage  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
Marsland  Sluice.  Your  Lordship  will  see  by 
looking  at  the  map  that  by  this  movement,  if 
it  succeeds,  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  finest 
part  of  Holland.  Combined  attacks,  when  they 
are  conducted  with  system,  always  tend  to  distress 
the  enemy  in  a  greater  degree.  I  am  aware  that 
I  am  forward  in  projects,  but  by  being  modified 
by  steadier  and  abler  military  heads  they  cannot 
be  of  harm,  but  may  ultimately  produce  good. 

I  am  so  confident  that  your  Lordship  feels 
my  extreme  anxiety  to  be  useful,  that  I  trust 
you  will  be  convinced  I  only  ask  power  to  use 
it  for  the  honour  and  advancement  of  the  service. 
When  I  see  the  situation  of  the  troops,  and  am 
more  a  master  of  the  subject,  I  will  certainly 
from  time  to  time  communicate  my  sentiments 
to  you,  and  endeavour  on  all  occasions  to  increase 
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that  good  opinion  you  have  so  handsomely 
conveyed  on  my  return  from  Petersburg. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  with  every  respect, 

Your  Lordship’s  very  devoted 

and  obedient  servant. 

Home  Popham. 


MITCHELL  TO  SPENCER 

Isis.  16th  September,  1799. 

My  Lord, — Since  I  had  the  honour  to  write 
you  last,  we  have  been  more  busily  employed, 
and  to-day  all  will  be  landed.  On  the  12th 
Captain  Ferris  in  the  Inflexible  arrived  with  all 
his  second  division  of  the  Russians,  nearly  8000. 
They  were  all  landed  in  the  course  of  that  day  ; 
and  as  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York 
arrived  the  same  evening  he  had  the  pleasure  to 
see  them  pass  by  him  and  viewed  them  on  their 
way  to  the  camp.  On  the  14th  the  embarkation 
from  the  Downs,  and  the  Russian  1st  Division 
hove  in  sight,  but  got  to  leeward  during  the 
night,  a  part  therefore  only  got  in,  but  the  wind 
favouiing  yesterday  morning  the  whole  arrived 
and  all  yesterday  we  were  fully  employed  in  dis¬ 
embarking  these  troops.  The  Russian  Division 
did  not  see  the  [illegible]  Inflexible  was  more 
fortunate,  which  carried  them  to  Yarmouth  first, 
but  they  are  all  in  good  time.  They  consist  of 
about  5500  men.  The  different  brigades  which  I 
understand  comprises  what  is  meant  from  England, 
are  about  9000  effective  strong,  so  that  the 
moment  they  reach  headquarters  the  army 
moves,  which  has  been  the  reason  also  of  my  not 
going  from  hence  until  I  had  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  instructions  to  co-operate  with  the  army  as 
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far  as  wind,  tides,  and  depth  of  water  will  allow 
me.  I  shall  not  be  idle,  and  then  upon  my  return 
here  shall  anxiously  wait  your  Lordship’s  summons. 
I  shall  here  recapitulate  the  stiength  of  the  army 
as  it  stands  in  round  numbers. 

The  First  embarkation,  exclu¬ 
sively  of  officer  staff  .  .  10,000 

Second  under  General  Don  .  5,600 

Third  being  the  2nd  Division  of 
the  Russians  under  General 
DeYorman1  .  .  .  8,000 

The  Fourth  (or  foot)  from  Eng¬ 
land  under  Lord  Chatham, 

Prince  William  of  Gloucester, 

&c.  .....  9,000 

The  Fifth,  or  1st  Division  of 
Russians,  under  Rear-Admiral 
Chachagoff  and  General  Leif- 
son1  .....  5,500 


38,100 


I  don’t  really  know  if  I  have  included  all 
the  cavalry  or  not,  or  even  all  the  artillery, 
but  it’s  within  one  thousand  either  way,  but 
my  Lord  must  take  in  the  killed  and  wounded 
and  sick.  We  have  only  to  expect  about  5000 
more  Russians  that  are  on  their  way.  .  .  . 

[The  remainder  of  the  letter  deals  with  adminis¬ 
trative  detail  and  recommendations  of  officers.] 
My  Lord,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  and  ever 
most  devoted  faithful  servant, 

A.  Mitchell. 

1  These  names  are  thus  spelt  in  the  paper.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  identify  them. 
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MITCHELL  TO  SPENCER 

Babet.  Off  Enkhuisen. 

30th  September,  1799. 

My  Lord, —  .  .  .  We  have  been,  my  Lord, 
ever  since  my  last,  been  waiting  the  movements 
of  the  army  ever  since  the  unfortunate  19th.  I 
have  had  several  communications  with  his  Royal 
Highness  upon  our  further  co-operation  towards 
my  given  object,  Amsterdam  ;  but  as  out  of  the 
forty  thousand  of  the  army  I  have  not  as  yet 
prevailed  on  his  Royal  Highness  to  give  me 
any  assistance,  as  there  is  no  good  anchorage 
until  we  are  over  the  Pampus1  to  Amsterdam,  I 
must  wait  here  with  the  ships  I  have  not  other¬ 
wise  employed  :  which  your  Lordship  will  see  how 
they  are  distributed,  and  with  effect,  as  all  com¬ 
merce  and  communication  is  entirely  at  an  end. 
Not  a  vessel  now  to  be  seen,  all  run  inland  among 
their  canals.  Some  of  these  towns  we  could 
easily  bombard,  but  we  would  then  hurt  many 
friends  of  the  Orange  party,  and  without  troops 
to  immediately  garrison  it,  would  be  doing  wrong 
and  highly  improper.  .  .  . 

I  ever  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Your  Lordship's  most  faithful 
obedient  servant, 

A.  Mitchell. 


HOME  POP  HAM  TO  SPENCER 

Alkmaar  Canal.  4th  October,  1799. 

My  Lord, — As  his  Royal  Highness  intends 
to  send  Captain  Fitzgerald  with  a  short  view 

1  Pampus  =  the  channel  leading  to  Amsterdam  from  the 
Zuider  Zee. 
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of  the  successes  of  the  two  last  as  it  is  of  the 
highest  nautical  importance  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  making  this  favourable  communication 
I  take  a  few  minutes  that  are  afforded  me  to 
say  that  the  wonderful  gallantry  of  the  British 
troops  has  so  materially  changed  the  force  of 
affairs  that  I  have  now  little  doubt  but  this 
gust  of  fortunate  wind  will  continue  and  we  shall 
drive  the  French  over  the  Meuse.  When  the 
particulars  of  this  affair  are  sent  over  I  will  not 
fail  to  write  your  Lordship  more  fully,  and  in 
the  interim,  I  beg  again  your  Lordship  for  the 
small  gunboats  I  have  already  mentioned,  under 
the  positive  conviction  of  the  service  they  will 
render  the  army. 

I  am  just  going  into  Alkmaar  specially  dis¬ 
patched  by  H.M.  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
arrange  some  points  with  the  Regency  ;  and  I 
in  this  and  in  all  other  situations  trust  I  shall 
acquit  myself  in  a  manner  to  preserve  your 
Lordship’s  protection  to 

Your  very  obedient 

and  devoted  servant, 

Home  Popham. 

P.S. — I  forgot  to  state  that  three  of  our  gun¬ 
boats  were  sunk.  They  fired  from  80  to  100 
rounds  each.  The  flotilla  consisted  of  four 
carrying  24-pounders,  and  three  carrying  18- 
pounders. 


MITCHELL  TO  SPENCER 

Babet.  Off  Enkhuisen. 

10th  October,  1799. 

My  Lord, — After  I  had  done  myself  the  honour 
yesterday  to  return  your  Lordship  my  most 
hi.  o 
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humble  and  hearty  thanks,  what  I  have  all  along 
dreaded  has  come  to  pass.  To  tell  your  Lord- 
ship  the  truth,  I  have  ever  since  the  19th  had 
my  doubts  of  success.  The  falling  back  on  that 
day  with  such  an  army,  because  the  right  wing 
of  the  army,  composed  of  Russians,  and  those 
not  all  engaged  I  believe,  staggered  my  ideas  of 
a  soldier  indeed  ;  and  that  the  left  wing  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  comprising  a  force  of 
15,000  men,  should  without  opposition  in  moving 
forward  that  about  20  miles  \sic ]  and  took  quietly 
the  possession  of  the  large  town  of  Hoorn,  a  few 
miles  distance  from  this  place,  and  evacuate  the 
same  day,  are  matters  that  I  cannot  understand. 
This,  my  Lord,  I  trust  will  not  hurt  me,  as  to 
your  Lordship  I  shall  ever  faithfully  and  truly 
communicate  my  sentiments,  whatever  my  public 
language  must  be,  politically  speaking.  In 
company  I  constantly  urged  a  force  to  be  kept 
on  the  army’s  left  to  co-operate  with  me,  but 
no  men  could  be  spared  ;  the  loss  now  shows 
itself,  and  all  my  brilliant  prospects  are  now  at 
an  end  ;  if  the  left  had  kept  possession  of  Hoorn 
from  the  19th,  I’ll  venture  to  say  that  the  right 
and  centre  of  our  army  keeping  their  position 
when  they  fell  back  to  the  Zype  that  with  the 
left  we  should  have  been  in  Amsterdam  long  ago 
—I  mean  the  navy  with  the  assistance  of  that 
force  ;  and  surely  with  the  reinforcements  that 
arrived  after  the  19th,  being  3000  Russians,  and 
more  than  a  Regiment  of  British  light  Dragoons, 
the  Dutch  and  French  Army  could  have  been 
kept  in  sufficient  check  if  they  had  chose  to 
[divide]  their  force  at  Alkmaar  and  Camperdown 
by  detaching  a  force  to  disturb  Sir  Ralph  Aber¬ 
cromby,  the  right  and  centre  would  then  have 
had  a  most  glorious  opportunity  of  attacking 
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them  again,  and  with  the  most  sure  effect  of 
victory,  and  the  junction  to  co-operate  with 
our  left  would  have  been  quite  easy  —  you’ll 
pardon  my  ideas  as  soldier.  1  have  another 
idea  to  say :  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  the  army  has  always  been  too  much 
collected  together,  when  they  have  moved  forward 
in  attack  as  they  could  only  move  in  close  and 
narrow  columns  along  the  Dykes  (the  right 
excepted),  as  it  had  the  beach  to  extend,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  the  navy  and  gun¬ 
boats,  and  they  of  small  force,  comparatively 
speaking,  they  could  not  have  got  in  at  all : 
therefore,  my  Lord,  the  length  of  the  column 
the  men  in  the  rear  even  be  of  little  service,  as 
the  ground  was  [ illegible ]  by  the  front  of  the 
column. 

I  hope  that  your  Lordship  does  not  think 
that  I  mean  to  criminate,  I  only  endeavour  at 
all  times  to  make  your  Lordship  acquainted  with 
my  ideas  upon  the  service  I  am  employed  in. 
Sir  Chas.  Hamilton  who  has  been  here,  and  the 
navy  with  me  can  but  perceive  one  idea  amongst 
us,  he  will  fully  acquaint  your  Lordship  of  many 
other  things  than  I  can  possibly  by  letter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  the  greatest  respect, 
Your  Lordship’s  ever  most  faithfully 
devoted  humble  servant, 

A.  Mitchell. 


SPENCER  TO  MITCHELL 

12th  October,  1799. 

Dear  Sir, — I  hope  the  impression  respecting 
the  situation  of  the  army  under  which  your 
letter  of  the  30th  ultimo  appears  to  have  been 
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written  has  been  completely  done  away  by  the 
glorious  and  important  victory  of  the  2nd  and 
3rd  of  this  month,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
the  further  operations  which  I  suppose  H.R.H. 
will  have  since  undertaken  you  are  now  co¬ 
operating  with  him  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  The  position  in  which  the  enemy  are 
said  to  have  taken  after  that  action  from  Bever- 
wyck  to  Wyk-op-Zee,  seems  to  afford  such  good 
means  (provided  the  weather  shall  admit  of  it) 
for  co-operation  by  water  on  both  flanks  of  their 
line,  that  I  trust  that  we  shall  hear  of  their 
deriving  essential  naval  assistance  in  their  next 
attack  ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  the  means 
of  giving  it  them,  and  to  add  to  the  force  which 
you  had  so  properly  allotted  for  that  purpose  on 
the  side  towards  the  North  Sea,  we  have  sent 
from  hence  the  Severn  with  two  bomb-vessels, 
and  a  gun-brig  or  two  to  join  Captain  Pater’s 
squadron,  and  give  support  to  the  army  on  that 
point.  As  to  the  other  flank,  I  hope  Captain 
Popham  will  be  able  to  collect  and  arm  a  good 
number  of  schuyts  in  the  canals  about  Alkmaar 
and  form  a  tolerable  flotilla  ;  and  I  was  very 
happy  to  find  by  a  letter  I  received  from  him 
that  he  acknowledges  the  readiness  and  zeal  with 
Captain  Lawford,  in  pursuance  of  your  orders, 
afforded  him  every  assistance  in  his  power.  I 
much  approve  of  your  complying  (under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case)  with  the 
Duke  of  York’s  request  in  regard  to  the  Blanche 
in  the  state  to  which  that  frigate  was  unfortunately 
reduced,  it  was  probably  the  most  advantageous 
purpose  to  which  she  could  be  applied. 

I  hope  you  will  have  been  able  to  send  some 
men  of  some  kind  or  other  to  assist  Captains 
Bolton  and  Boarder  in  keeping  possession  of 
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Limmen.  Though  a  small  place  it  is  a  port  that 
may  be  of  great  importance  to  future  operations 
by  giving  us  an  easy  entrance  into  the  Eastern 
provinces,  where  I  believe  the  disposition  of 
the  people  to  the  cause  of  the  Stadtholder  has 
been  much  better  than  in  almost  any  other  part 
of  the  Republic. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  unavoidable  delay  which 
has  arisen  in  the  progress  of  the  army  will  have 
given  the  enemy  time  to  render  your  approach 
to  Amsterdam  more  difficult  than  it  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been,  but  I  hope  that  by  the  possession 
of  Hoorn  and  perhaps  of  Monnikend  the  army 
may  be  soon  enabled  to  take  a  position  so  near 
the  Pampus  as  to  co-operate  in  some  degree  at 
least  with  your  operations  afloat,  and  I  should  be 
led  to  flatter  myself  that  the  attack  (if  necessary) 
might  become  less  difficult.  With  continued  good 
wishes, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


MITCHELL  TO  SPENCER 

12th  October,  1799., 

My  Lord, — Captain  Oughton  is  arrived  from 
the  army,  and  in  consequence  in  existing  circum¬ 
stances  I  must  return  to  the  Vlieter  and  then 
the  Helder  to  take  advantage  of  the  springs. 
My  feelings  are  too  sensibly  alive  at  this  second 
unfortunate  retreat  of  our  army,  and  their  reasons 
will  be  best  explained  by  his  Royal  Highness 
( but  by  the  language  that  is  used  by  the  army  in 
general,  this  comes  to  me  privately,  therefore,  my 
Lord,  don’t  betray  me)  is,  that  they  expect  to  be 
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re-embarked  for  England.  My  God  !  such  an 
army  and  so  well  appointed,  although  not  even 
assisted  with  any  of  the  House  of  Orange,  to 
think  of  such  an  idea  before  an  enemy  of  less 
force,  but  now  daily  increasing,  I  cannot  compre¬ 
hend — don’t  think  I  wish  to  want  to  criminate 
the  leaders,  but  I  may  surely  mention  my  ideas, 
therefore  I  will  hazard  them.  If  it  could  be 
possible  to  make  a  diversion  to  Friesland  either 
through  the  Vlieland  passage  (therefore  trans¬ 
ports  that  would  draw  not  more  than  13  or  14 
feet  downwards),  [the  troops]  could  be  easily 
landed  over  there  in  some  of  the  ports  in  this 
sea  ;  all  that  is  to  be  apprehended  is  the  lateness 
of  the  season  ;  and  from  all  these  unfortunate 
and  unforeseen  accidents,  the  loyal  inhabitants 
may  be  afraid  of  coming  forward.  Sorry  am 
I  now  that  I  ever  took  possession  of  the  towns 
of  Enkhuisen  and  Medemblik  and  Limmen,  as 
the  poor  loyalists  must  suffer.  I  protected  them 
with  a  handful  in  spite  of  threatening  summons 
and  large  bodies  of  troops  constantly  hovering 
about,  and  ready  to  take  us  by  surprise  if  off 
our  guard.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  evacuate 
these  towns  yesterday  and  to-day  that  the  people 
might  not  run  the  risk  of  being  taken  by  assault 
and  given  up  to  plunder,  and  they  will  now  of 
course  make  early  terms,  I  trust,  by  their  saying 
that  all  was  done  by  order  and  directions  to 
screen  them  from  the  cursed  return  of  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity ;  few  or  none  of  the 
latter  sort  and  respectable  but  are  for  the  House 
of  Orange.  For  God’s  sake  for  the  honour  of  our 
country  don’t  let  us  despair.  I  trust  in  God 
it’s  not  too  late  yet.  I  will  humbly  do  all  I  can 
to  get  forward  some  way  or  other  in  this  sea, 
but  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.  The  season  is 
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too  far  advanced.  If  it  should  be  so  let  us  try 
it  early  next  spring,  but  a  powerful  diversion  in 
the  Ems  or  Delftyl  and  through  the  Vlieland 
passage  to  the  towns  in  the  east  counties  in 
Friesland  and  Overyssel  and  retaining  a  strong 
force  to  keep  possession  of  the  Helder  New  Deep, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  keep  in  check  the  enemy  in  North 
Holland,  and  keep  us  secure  in  this  important 
peninsula  of  the  Helder  as  far  as  the  army  now 
holds  its  original  position  along  the  Zype  from 
Petten  to  Cohorn  and  Winkel.  If  I  should  not 
be  wanted,  I  should  be  happy  to  come  over  to 
have  any  further  instructions  how  to  proceed  ; 
my  ship,  the  Isis,  is  in  want  of  inspection  in  her 
copper  and  much  pay  is  due  to  the  people.  She 
could  easily  be  spared  a  month  or  so  during  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  return  after  any  future  plan 
has  been  digested  at  home.  I  have  further,  my 
Lord,  to  say  before  your  Lordship,  if  this  expedi¬ 
tion  should  be  given  up,  why  should  not  some¬ 
thing  be  attempted  against  some  of  the  ports  of 
Spain,  say  Cadiz,  with  a  strong  land  force,  or  some 
of  the  ports  in  the  Bay,  early  in  spring  when  the 
day  begins  to  lengthen  ?  Certainly  with  such 
additional  grants  of  men  from  the  Militia  into 
the  line,  and  the  great  force  we  have  here,  some¬ 
thing  should  be  going  on,  and  not  to  lie  upon  our 
oars.  These,  my  Lord,  are  my  private  ideas  and 
I  hope  you  will  not  let  me  be  hurt  from  anything 
I  have  advanced  to  you  in  this  letter,  relying 
upon  your  constant  goodness  to  me,  I  will  always 
freely  commit  myself  to  your  Lordship  on  service, 
as  I  mean  with  respect  always. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  faithful  and 
obliged  obedient  servant, 

A.  Mitchell. 
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HOME  POP  HAM  TO  SPENCER 
Private. 

Helder.  12th  October,  1799. 

My  Lord, — We  were  obliged  so  soon  to  re¬ 
occupy  our  position  behind  the  Zype  after  I  had 
the  honour  of  sending  you  a  note  by  Captain 
Fitzgerald,  that  I  really  had  no  opportunity  of 
writing  you  from  Alkmaar,  but  I  take  the  first 
moment  to  express  to  your  Lordship  the  steady 
and  gallant  conduct  of  Captains  Goddard  and 
Turquand,  Lieutenant  Rowed  and  the  petty 
officers  and  seamen  in  the  gun-schuyts  which 
I  had  armed,  under  a  very  heavy  cannonade 
of  ten  hours.  Lieutenant  Rowed  was  slightly 
wounded  on  the  19th  September  but  recovered 
and  commanded  one  of  them  on  the  2nd  October, 
when  he  was  seriously  wounded  and  is  now  em¬ 
barking  for  England.  Captain  Daniel  with  a 
party  of  seamen  was  also  attached  to  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  whose  column  marched  by  the  sea¬ 
shore,  and  Sir  Ralph  speaks  of  his  conduct  in 
high  terms  of  commendation,  and  I  feel  it  my 
duty  and  a  justice  due  to  those  officers  who 
served  under  my  command  to  recommend  them 
to  your  Lordship’s  consideration.  I  dare  say 
there  are  very  few  people  who  will  congratulate 
your  Lordship  on  our  retiring  from  Alkmaar, 
but  viewing  the  nature  of  the  country  and  con¬ 
sidering  every  circumstance  I  not  only  rejoice 
at  our  being  behind  the  Zype  but  I  marvel  at 
our  having  got  so  far  without  a  much  greater 
loss.  There  is  no  doubt  but  we  might  have  got 
to  Beverwick,  and  probably  to  Haarlem,  but 
previous  to  our  possessing  these  places  we  must 
have  had  two  pitched  battles,  and  we  should 
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have  been  further  removed  from  our  only  port, 
and  probably  the  worst  port  in  Holland  for  a 
military  depot  ;  the  roads  also  nearly  impassable, 
and  the  country  driven  before  the  enemy  left  us 
but  few  resources,  and  those  only  for  the  moment. 
There  is  another  consideration  which  to  us  [is] 
of  some  import,  that  the  people  in  this  Province 
are  more  attached  to  their  present  Government 
than  in  any  other,  and  Alkmaar  was  always 
notorious  for  being  the  most  disaffected  city  in 
all  Holland. 

We  are  just  now  embarking  our  wounded, 
which  will  take  up  all  our  Infantry  transports  ; 
and  although  we  appear  to  have  a  number  of  ships 
at  the  Helder  I  do  not  find  one  unappropriated  ; 
and  this  I  suppose  will  be  one  consideration 
in  adopting  the  future  plan  of  operations  in 
the  army.  I  feel,  my  Lord,  I  have  been  more 
remiss  than  I  usually  am  in  corresponding  with 
your  Lordship,  but  I  declare  to  you  on  my 
honour  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my  service,  I 
never  had  half  so  much  to  do  as  I  have  at  present. 
The  variety  of  services  I  have  to  attend  to 
cannot  be  described  to  your  Lordship,  but  I 
believe  you  are  confident  that  to  all  I  shall  pay 
every  attention  within  the  compass  of  my  talent 
or  exertions. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship’s 

most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Home  Popham. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Home  Popham  to  William 
Huskisson,  Esq.,  dated  Helder,  12 th  October, 
1799. 

You  will  hear  that  we  have  126  sail  of  trans¬ 
ports  here.  Do  not  calculate  on  their  being  able 
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to  carry  any  troops,  for  they  are  disposed  [of], 
at  least  the  Infantry  ships. 

50  cavalry  ships. 

28  Infantry  appropriated  for  wounded  on 
board  of  which  they  are  now  actually 
embarking. 

24  Ordnance. 

16  Victuallers,  clearing  as  wanted. 

5  under  orders  for  Shields,  for  coals. 

3  transports,  belonging  to  the  Transport 
Board,  equally  without  provisions. 


HOME  POP  HAM  TO  SPENCER 

Helder.  16th  October,  1799. 

My  Lord, — At  the  moment  I  was  sending  the 
letters  of  which  the  enclosed  are  copies,  I  had 
the  very  sincere  satisfaction  of  receiving  your 
favour  of  the  9th  to  which  I  will  more  fully  reply 
to-morrow  as  the  lateness  of  the  tide  will  not 
allow  me  to  keep  the  cutter  five  minutes.  Our 
position  under  the  Zype  is  very  strong,  and  grown 
daily  more  so,  but  whether  when  we  move  from 
that  it  will  be  more  proper  to  relinquish  the 
object  of  Holland  altogether,  or  to  take  possession 
of  the  Islands  of  Texel,  Vlieland,  Terschelling, 
and  Ameland  with  part  of  Friesland  compre¬ 
hended  between  Harlingen  and  Dokkum  with  a 
canal  in  front  passing  through  Leeuwarden  and 
Franeker,  is  a  point  to  which  I  dare  not  offer  an 
opinion,  under  the  information  we  have  received 
of  the  successes  of  the  enemy  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  Otherwise  I  should  not  have  doubted  for 
a  moment  on  deciding  that  the  latter  movement 
would  be  attended  with  less  difficulty  than  a 
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total  evacuation  of  Holland,  and  would  [present]  \ 
more  favourable  [prospects]  for  the  ensuing  cam¬ 
paign.  You  will  see,  my  Lord,  that  I  examine 
into  all  things,  and  apply  every  expedient 
that  presents  itself  to  me  as  most  efficacious  in 
removing  the  evils  that  particular  circumstances 
have  created,  and  I  trust  your  Lordship  will  be 
satisfied  of  the  steps  I  have  taken  to  relieve  our 
wants.  On  examining  the  capacity  of  the  horse 
ships,  I  find  it  will  be  possible  to  embark  about 
6000  men,  provided  the  horses  are  left  behind  ; 
but  in  any  calculation  of  total  removal  I  think 
your  Lordships  must  reckon  on  45,000  souls  or 
very  nearly  that  number. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  Lordship’s  truly  obliged 

and  devoted  servant, 

Home  Popham. 


HOME  POPHAM  TO  SPENCER 

Helder.  17th  October,  1799. 

My  Lord, — In  my  extreme  hurry  of  yesterday 
I  had  scarce  time  in  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  to  thank  your  Lordship  not  only 
for  the  particular  manner  in  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  view  my  conduct,  but  the  desire  you 
have  to  add  to  my  power  and  ability,  by  ordering 
a  ship  to  bear  my  pendant,  which,  I  assure  you, 
in  every  situation,  and  under  whatever  orders 
the  army  may  receive,  will  be  of  infinite  use, 
and  will  certainly  tend  to  facilitate  the  different 
duties  committed  to  my  charge.  I  dare  say 
your  Lordship  will  have  noticed  by  a  letter  I 
wrote  you  on  or  about  the  12th  that  there  was 
something  mysterious  in  my  mentioning  the 
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attack  on  the  sandhills.  I  confess,  my  Lord, 
and  it  is  known,  how  much  I  felt  on  the  occasion, 
foreseeing  every  disaster  and  expecting  still 
greater  ones  ;  but  there  were  opinions  professed 
to  be  on  military  principles  which  rendered  every 
effort  of  mine  to  avert  the  evil  that  has  happened 
quite  futile  ;  but  these  principles  were  founded 
on  science  far  too  refined  for  my  comprehension. 
After  entering  so  far  on  the  subject,  and  that 
under  the  confidence  that  your  Lordship  never 
quotes  my  opinion,  I  must,  in  justice  to  H.R.H., 
say  that  I  think,  after  all  the  attention  he  gave 
my  arguments  and  entreaties,  he  was  not  far 
from  being  convinced  my  positions  were  right. 
However,  it  was  decided  against  me ;  and  I 
promise  the  first  time  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  your  Lordship  to  relate  every  circumstance 
that  happened  and  till  then  I  hope  you  will  let 
the  subject  rest  in  oblivion. 

I  feel,  my  Lord,  that  the  present  situation  of 
the  army  must  very  fully  occupy  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  Majesty’s  confidential  Ministers,  and 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  carried  into  effect  with  that  energy 
and  exertion  it  will  be  so  highly  entitled  to.  To 
remove  totally  from  this  country  will  require  an 
effort  that  I  fear  the  whole  tonnage  of  England 
applicable  to  such  a  purpose  is  scarce  equal  to  ; 
but  in  removing  to  any  other  part,  in  which 
probably  there  may  be  considerations  of  still 
greater  importance,  the  small  vessels  and  schuyts 
of  the  country  can  be  resorted  to  with  success. 
I  however  might  not  have  been  tempted  to  touch 
on  this  latter  alternative,  but  from  a  variety  of 
information  received  before  any  descent  in  Holland 
was  attempted,  I  proved  in  practice  by  the  ships 
of  Admiral  Mitchell’s  fleet  that  the  people  in 
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Friesland  are  more  attached  to  the  Stadtholder 
than  in  any  other  province  in  the  country  ;  and 
yet  in  a  more  clear  and  circumspect  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances,  and  the  most  favourable 
calculations  of  the  good  disposition  of  the  people 
alluded  to,  the  advantages  likely  to  be  gained 
may  not  be  equal  to  the  risk  of  attaining  them. 
But  with  the  information  I  am  possessed  of,  and 
the  difficulties  I  see  attendant  in  removing  near 
5000  more,  wounded  and  sick,  an  army  of  such 
strength,  a  train  of  artillery,  the  flower  of  the 
British  cavalry,  which  may  be  destroyed  on  an 
emergency,  I  do  lean  towards  waiting  in  Friesland, 
or  leaving  part  of  our  force  strengthened  on  the 
Islands,  of  which  the  Texel  is  the  least  secure  in 
my  opinion,  unless  the  engineers  can  put  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  attack.  You  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
my  Lord,  be  astonished  at  hearing  that  there  are 
near  five  thousand  more  wounded  and  sick  be¬ 
sides  what  we  have  already  sent  off.  I  assure 
you  I  was,  when  the  Inspector-General  gave  me 
the  account  of  a  few  hours  ago  ;  and  we  have 
not  more  than  four  or  five  ships  that  we  can 
now  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  carrying  them, 
for  none  of  the  rest  of  the  horse-ships  have  any 
between-decks. 

I  stated  to  your  Lordship  yesterday  that  the 
cavalry  ships,  provided  no  horses  were  embarked, 
would  carry  about  6000  men.  Since  then  we 
have  disembarked  the  draft  horses  last  sent  from 
Ramsgate  which  will  enable  us  to  add  near  2000 
more.  The  Russian  ships  will  also  carry  about 
five  thousand  men,  but  they  are  miserably  found 
and  in  shocking  condition  ;  and  if  their  assistance 
could  be  dispensed  with,  it  would  be  an  immense 
saving  ;  though  I  much  doubt  under  any  circum¬ 
stance  whether  they  will  now  reach  Russia  this 
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year.  Their  detention  proves  the  impracticability 
of  this  port,  which  I  think  is  the  worst  I  ever  was 
in  ;  and  consequently  beyond  any  calculation  for 
military  operations. 

I  enclose  your  Lordship  a  copy  of  the  In¬ 
structions  with  which  I  was  sent  here,  and  however 
laborious  my  situation  may  be,  yet  I  feel  gratified 
in  having  so  ample  a  field  to  exert  myself,  and 
superintend  a  variety  of  duties  which  the  nature 
of  my  situation  makes  it  necessary  I  should  pay 
attention  to. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  this  evening  a  more 
favourable  account  of  Lord  Huntley,  for  yesterday 
I  was  rather  alarmed  at  the  report  that  was 
given  me  by  Colonel  Clephane,  and  although  I  had 
not  imagined  him  so  ill,  yet  I  know  his  medical 
attendants  were  uneasy  about  him. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  much  respect,  my 
Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  very  obedient 

and  devoted  servant, 

Home  Popham. 


HOME  POPHAM  TO  SPENCER 

Helder.  28th  October,  1799. 

My  Lord, — I  congratulate  you  on  our  at  last 
having  a  fine  day,  and  we  are  profiting  of  the 
opportunity  it  gives  us  of  embarking  troops  at 
all  points,  and  I  trust  that  before  night  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  on  board  at  least  10,000  men. 
The  Armistice  has  certainly  relieved  us  of  some 
difficulties,  and  I  hope  its  favourable  features 
will  increase  and  appear  evident  daily  ;  and  that 
peace  will  be  a  better  termination  to  this  business 
than  was  probably  at  first  apprehended. 
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I  subjoin  a  list  of  the  Regiments  embarked, 
and  those  embarking,  which  is  all  the  information 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  your  Lordship  till  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Home  Popham. 

28 th  October, 

Embarked.  embarking. 

1st  Brigade  of  Guards  1,700  2nd  Brigade  of  Guards  1,700 


35th) 

1  200  3  Bns-  of  4th  ' 

'  1,200  2  Bns.  40th  . 

•  1,500 

9th  f 

.  1,200 

Royals ) 

25th  J  • 

•  ^'S00  M  7gth 

Russians 

.  2,000  92nd 

[■  . 

.  1,710 

Cavalry 

.  840  55th 

Queens, 
27th  1 
29th  1 
25th) 

• 

.  2,070 

Russians 

.  2,00b 

10,180 

A  great  proportion  of  300  horses  of  officers  and 

artillery.  battalions 


THE  KING  TO  SPENCER 

Windsor.  2nd  November,  1799. 

H  pi.  7.  Ack. 

50 

I  have  this  instant  received  Earl  Spencer’s 
note,  undoubtedly  every  arrangement  being  now 
made  for  forwarding  the  embarkment  of  troops 
returning  from  Holland  and  the  disposition  of 
the  Channel  Fleet  to  the  westward  being  com¬ 
pleted,  I  perfectly  approve  of  his  taking  the 
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relaxation  of  a  fortnight  which  I  am  certain 
will  be  conducive  to  his  health  and  cannot  be 
detrimental  to  the  business  of  the  Naval  Depart¬ 
ment  which  for  the  present  can  only  be  the 
common  current  occurrences. 

G.  R. 


DUN  DAS  TO  SPENCER 

Downing  Street,  ist  December,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  received  a  letter  this 
morning  from  the  Messrs.  Trotter  &  Co.  which 
I  send  to  you.  It  seems  highly  expedient  that 
they  should  receive  the  accommodation  they  ask, 
as  it  would  answer  the  double  purpose  of  saving 
expense,  and  expediting  the  public  service. 

I  send  your  Lordship  a  letter  Lord  Grenville 
has  just  sent  to  me,  directing  Mr.  Hammond  to 
prepare  a  letter  for  his  signature  according  to 
the  answer  he  should  receive  from  me.  I  am 
totally  a  stranger  to  everything  that  has  been 
arranged  on  the  subject  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 
of  course  am  at  a  loss  what  answer  to  make. 
Perhaps  you  can  assist  me.  My  own  wish  certainly 
would  be  to  put  a  value  on  all  the  Dutch  ships, 
and  to  convert  them  into  armed  transports.  If 
the  Stadtholder  is  ever  restored,  he  would  then 
receive  the  value  of  the  ships,  or  other  ships  of 
equal  value  if  he  would  prefer  that  to  money, 
which  I  think  it  is  not  probable  he  would  do. 

Sir  Home  Popham  mentioned  to  me  this 
morning  that  it  had  been  stated  to  him  that  you 
would  require  a  letter  from  me  before  you  would 
grant  him  a  licence  to  enter  into  the  Emperor’s 
service  ;  if  he  should  find  that  necessary,  I  am 
not  aware  that  such  a  letter  is  necessary  ;  if  it 
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is,  I  have  certainly  no  objection  to  send  it  in  any 
terms  you  please. 

I  remain,  mv  dear  Lord, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 


DUN  DAS  TO  SPENCER 


Melville  Castle.  23rd  December,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  received  the  enclosed 
from  Lord  Grenville,  and  send  it  to  you  with  the 
answer,  which  after  reading  you  will  send  to 
him.  It  is  needless  to  add  anything  more  as 
upon  the  perusal  of  the  enclosures  you  will  see 
why  I  send  them  to  you,  and  you  will  probably 
converse  with  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt  on 
the  subject.  My  earnest  wish  is,  as  you  know, 
that  every  possible  step  should  be  taken  to  bring 
forward  the  greatest  quantity  of  armed  transports 
that  can  be  collected.  After  our  utmost  exertions 
we  will  require  more  than  we  can  by  any  means 
collect. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 


SPENCER  TO  DUNDAS 


Private. 

Admiralty.  26th  December,  1799. 

Dear  Dundas, — I  have  written  to  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  (forwarding  your  letter  to  him)  to  say  that 
I  concurred  with  you  generally  on  the  properest 
mode  of  employing  the  Dutch  ships ;  and  I 
have  desired  him  to  forward  the  business.  I 
hi.  P 
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think  we  shall  probably  get  a  few  good  troop¬ 
ships  from  among  them  ;  and  as  to  the  auxiliary 
squadron,  though  I  do  not  expect  much  assistance 
from  it,  there  can  be  no  great  objection  to 
humouring  his  Serene  Highness  on  this  subject 
to  a  limited  extent.  I  do  not,  however,  see  the 
propriety  of  restraining  us  from  employing  the 
ships  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Spencer. 


SPENCER  TO  GRENVILLE 

26th  December,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — By  Dundas’s  desire  I  forward 
his  letter  to  you,  having  read  it  as  well  as  the 
accompanying  paper  which  you  had  sent  him. 
I  entirely  agree  that  the  sooner  an  arrangement 
respecting  these  ships  is  made  the  better,  and  I 
think  that  the  mode  proposed  by  Dundas  for 
employing  them  will  be  the  best.  If  there  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  Dutch  officers  and  seamen 
who  can  be  depended  on,  I  do  not  see  much 
objection  to  complying  with  the  wish  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  fitting  out  a  ship  and  a 
couple  of  frigates  as  Dutch  men-of-war,  and  I 
perfectly  concur  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
thinking  that  the  ships  we  borrow  should  be 
entirely  manned  and  officered  as  our  own  troop¬ 
ships  are  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  be 
restrained  from  sending  them  within  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  a  restriction  which  may  eventually  be 
attended  with  some  inconvenience  to  our  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  course  of  the  campaign.  The  agree¬ 
ment  should  be  drawn  so  as  to  leave  it  to  our 
option  which  of  the  ships  of  those  which  are 
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not  meant  to  be  kept  as  Dutch  ships-of-war  we 
shall  take  to  our  service,  as  it  may  happen  that 
some  of  them  are  not  fit  even  for  troopships,  and 
the  number  of  ships  to  be  reserved  for  the  Orange 
flag  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  number  of 
officers  and  men  they  can  employ,  and  with 
which  we  think  it  right  to  afford  them  for  that 
purpose,  as  I  conclude  that  the  expense  of  this 
auxiliary  squadron  must  be  defrayed  entirely  by 
Great  Britain.  At  all  events  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  the  draft  of  the  agreement  before  it  is  finally 
settled,  as  there  may  be  some  official  minutiae 
which  will  require  particular  observation. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Spencer. 


DUN  DAS  TO  SPENCER 

Downing  Street.  7th  February,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  send  you  the  perusal  of 
a  private  letter  I  have  received  from  Sir  Robert 
Abercromby.  I  have  not  yet  received  any  official 
application  from  them  on  the  subject.  When 
it  comes  I  must  of  course  refer  it  to  the  King’s 
Advocate  for  his  opinion,  but  if  any  such  litiga¬ 
tion  is  to  take  place,  surely  a  valuation  should 
immediately  take  place  so  that  if  the  ships  can 
be  converted  to  any  public  purposes  that  benefit 
might  not  be  lost.  I  feel  more  anxious  on  this 
because  (perhaps  erroneously)  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  claim  will  be  found  to  be  a  good 
one. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 
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ABERCROMBY  TO  DUN  DAS  {Enclosed) 

Jermyn  Street.  5th  February,  1800. 

Dear  Sir, — The  General  Officers  who  were 
present  at  the  debarkation  near  the  Helder,  on 
the  29th  of  August  last,  think  it  a  duty  to  the 
troops,  who  served  under  them  on  that  occasion, 
to  try  the  question,  how  far  the  line  of  battle¬ 
ships  and  frigates  belonging  to  the  Batavian 
Republic,  which  surrendered  to  Vice-Admiral 
Mitchell  at  the  Helder,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  legal  right.  From  every  motive  I  judged  it 
right  to  inform  you  of  our  determination.1 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  sir, 

With  the  greatest  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  Abercromby. 

1  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  a  vote  of  supply 
arising  from  the  valuation  of  the  Dutch  ships  taken  at  the  Helder, 
remarked  that  the  circumstances  of  the  capture  were  peculiar. 
The  officers  of  the  Dutch  ships  had  refused  to  hoist  the  Orange 
flag,  but  the  crews  consented  and  the  officers  surrendered  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Mitchell  does  not  imply  this  in  his  letter  to 
Spencer  of  the  24th  August.  Mitchell  claimed  the  squadron  as 
prizes,  and  his  Majesty,  ‘  instead  of  entering  into  the  question  of 
right,  gave  his  gracious  assurance  that  the  army  and  navy 
employed  in  this  expedition  should  receive  the  same  benefit  as 
if  the  ships  captured  were  actually  the  property  of  the  enemy.’ 
He  moved  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ^199,812  be  granted  to  his 
Majesty — being  the  valuation  of  the  ships  ( The  Times,  Tuesday, 
15th  June,  1802). 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


In  the  earlier  volumes  Sir  Julian  Corbett  has  carried 
the  letters  relating  to  the  San  Domingo  operations  in 
the  West  Indies  as  far  as  December  1796.  The  letters 
in  the  section  that  follows  deal  with  the  operations  in 
the  Leeward  Islands  and  Jamaica  stations  after  July 
1796,  when  the  escape  of  Richery  caused  the  Admiralty 
to  send  out  the  strong  reinforcement  of  seven  of  the  line 
under  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  One  earlier  letter,  from  Spencer 
to  Dundas,  undated  but  of  some  day  in  January  1796, 
is  included,  as  it  gives  a  valuable  outline  of  his  views  as 
to  the  conduct  we  should  follow  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  his  anticipations  of  the  effect  of  a  Spanish  declaration 
of  war. 

The  Admiral  commanding  in  the  Leeward  Islands  was 
Sir  Henry  Harvey.  ‘  He  is  a  worthy  good  and  gallant 
man  as  ever  lived,  but  sinks  under  responsibility,’  was 
St.  Vincent’s  description  of  him.  Christian,  from  whom 
Harvey  took  over  command,  was  then  with  part  of  the 
squadron  off  Martinique,  and  Pole  was  blockading 
Guadeloupe.  The  operations  at  the  moment  were  mainly 
devoted  to  the  objects  of  trade  and  colonial  protection. 
‘  The  ships,’  wrote  Harvey,  ‘  are  in  general  divided  about 
the  several  islands  for  their  security  as  well  as  for  the 
protection  of  the  trade.  General  Abercromby  is  now 
at  St.  Vincent’s,  but  I  expect  him  here  in  a  few  days. 
I  have  received  from  him  a  plan  of  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  in  the  different  islands.’  The  preamble  to  his 
instructions  informed  him  that  Dundas  had  written 
to  Abercromby  concerning  the  steps  he  should  take 
*  for  the  defence  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  West 
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Indies,  inasmuch  as  these  important  objects  could  be 
effected  by  a  proper  distribution  of  the  troops  under 
his  command  ’ ;  and  Harvey  was  told  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  naval  forces  should  be  such  ‘  as  may  appear 
most  conducive  to  the  same  services.’  He  was  there¬ 
fore  to  allot  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ships  and  vessels 
under  his  command 


exclusively  to  watch  the  enemy  at  Guadeloupe,  and  (if 
practicable)  effectually  to  blockade  that  island,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  your  force  is  employed  to  cruise  in  whatever  manner 
you  may  judge  most  advantageous  for  the  protection  of  the 
British  possession;,  of  the  commerce  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects, 
and  the  annoyance  and  destruction  of  any  Force  or  Trade  of  the 
enemy  in  those  seas.  As  this  arrangement,  if  practicable,  would 
so  obviously  and  materially  tend  on  the  one  hand  to  improve 
the  security  of  the  British  and  conquered  islands,  by  preventing 
any  hostile  enterprise  (either  with  a  view  to  depredation  or 
conquest)  being  undertaken  against  them  from  Guadeloupe,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  distress  ol  the  enemy  by  intercepting  any 
succours  or  reinforcements  destined  to  join  them  from  any 
quarter,  you  are  to  consider  the  blockade  of  Guadeloupe  as  a 
specific  service,  and  as  distinct  and  independent  as  circumstances 
may  admit,  of  every  other  operation,  on  which  the  squadron 
under  your  command  may  be  employed  in  consequence  of  any 
other  instructions  you  may  have  received  from  us. 

Given  [&c.J,  the  13th  July,  1796. 


C.  S.  Pybus. 
J.  Gambier. 
W.  Young. 


With  the  squadron  thus  disposed  upon  these  duties 
(which  clearly  demanded  some  dissipation  of  its  force), 
news  reached  the  Admiralty  that  a  French  squadron 
under  Richery  was  preparing  to  sail  from  Cadiz  for  San 
Domingo,  the  difficult  situation  at  once  arose  as  to 
what  should  be  the  conduct  of  the  British  commanders 
in  the  event  of  Richery  being  accompanied  by  the 
Spanish  squadron,  Spain  still  being  neutral ;  a  situa¬ 
tion  for  which  several  precedents  existed.  Rear-Admiral 
Man,  who  was  then  off  Cadiz,  was  given  the  following 
instructions  : 


In  case  M.  de  Richery  with  the  squadron  under  his  command 
should  sail  from  Cadiz  in  company  with  the  Spanish  squadron 
during  your  continuance  with  the  ships  under  vour  orders  off 
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that  place  ;  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  orders  you  may  have  received  on  that  head,  to  refrain 
from  attacking  Monsieur  de  Richery,  unless  from  the  position  of 
the  French  squadron,  you  shall  be  satisfied  that  you  can  under 
such  circumstances  be  able  to  extricate  yourself  from  the  Spanish 
squadron  in  the  event  of  its  attempting  to  pursue  any  hostile 
measures  against  you . 

Given  [&c.],  15th  July,  1796. 

P.  Stephens. 

J.  Gambler. 

To  Robert  Man,  Esq.,  W.  Young. 

Rear-Admiral  of  the  Red,  off  Cadiz. 

Sir  Hyde  Parker,  who  was  about  to  sail  for  Cadiz 
with  a  reinforcement,  was  given  similar  instructions  as 
to  not  attacking  Richery  if  he  were  accompanied  by  the 
Spanish  squadron  ;  but  he  was  to  let  it  be  known  to  the 
Spaniards  that  it  was  his  intention  to  attack  the  French. 
And  further  instructions  directing  him  to  go  to  the 
West  Indies  if  the  enemy,  as  it  was  expected  they  would, 
should  proceed  thither.  The  instructions  were  as  follows  : 

Most  secret. 

Admiralty  Office.  15th  July,  1796. 

Sir, — I  enclose  to  you  herewith  by  the  direction  of  my  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  their  Lordships’  most  secret 
orders  of  this  date,  directing  you  not  to  attack  the  French 
squadron  under  M.  de  Richery  in  the  event  of  its  sailing  from 
Cadiz  with  the  Spanish  squadron  reported  to  be  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Adm1-  Langara.  Their  Lordships  have  however  directed 
me  to  instruct  you  notwithstanding  the  tenor  of  the  orders  above- 
mentioned,  in  case  you  should  arrive  upon  your  station  off  Cadiz 
before  the  sailing  of  the  said  squadron,  to  take  every  means  in 
your  power  to  let  it  be  understood  not  only  by  the  Spanish 
officers,  but  even  by  every  person  about  you,  that  it  is  your 
intention  to  attack  the  French  squadron  ;  the  language  which 
has  been  held  by  Rear-Admiral  Man  on  this  head  having,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  been  attended  with  beneficial  consequences, 
and  should  be  continued  as  long  as  you  may  remain  under  any 
state  of  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the  object  of  Spain. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  [&c.j, 

Evan  Nepean. 

Additional  instructions  followed  next  day  : 

In  addition  to  our  orders  to  you  of  yesterday’s  date. 

In  case  Monsr-  de  Richery  should  sail  from  Cadiz  with  the 
squadron  under  his  command  in  company  with  the  Spanish 
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squadron  reputed  to  be  ready  at  that  place,  and  that,  either  from 
any  intelligence  you  may  receive,  or  from  other  circumstances, 
you  shall  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  said  squadrons 
are  destined  for  the  West  Indies  ;  You  are  hereby  required  and 
directed  to  detach  a  frigate  and  cutter  to  Rear-Admiral  Harvey 
with  our  orders  to  him  accompanying  this,  a  copy  of  which  you 
will  herewith  receive,  and  proceed  with  the  rest  of  the  ships 
under  your  orders  without  a  moment’s  delay  to  Barbados,  and 
not  finding  Rear-Admiral  Harvey  at  that  island,  or  receiving 
any  intelligence  from  him  which  might  otherwise  regulate  your 
motions,  proceed  to  Martinique,  and  being  joined  by  such  ships 
as  the  Rear-Admiral  has  been  directed  to  put  under  your  orders, 
make  the  best  of  your  way  to  Cape  Nicola  Mole  in  St.  Domingo, 
and  on  your  arrival  there  take  under  your  command  his  Majesty’s 
ships  and  vessels  on  that  station. 

You  will  direct  the  commanders  of  the  frigate  and  cutter, 
after  delivering  the  dispatches  with  which  they  may  be  charged 
to  Rear-Admiral  Harvey,  to  go  on  to  St.  Domingo  with  such 
information  of  the  enemy’s  motions  as  you  may  judge  to  be 
necessary.  Given  under  our  hands  the  15th  day  of  July,  1796. 

Spencer. 

Ph.  Stephens.  ' 

To  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Knt.,  J.  Gambier. 

Vice-Admiral  of  the  Red,  at  Spithead. 

By  command  of  their  Lordships. 

Evan  Nepean. 

Harvey  was  informed  at  the  same  time  of  these 
precautions,  and  was  sent  a  copy  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker’s 
orders.  He  was  told  that,  so  soon  as  he  should  receive 
information  of  Parker’s  sailing  to  the  West  Indies,  he 
should  collect,  without  a  moment’s  loss  of  time,  all  the 
ships  under  his  command  except  his  flagship  and  two 
others,  and  hold  them  in  readiness  to  join  the  Vice- 
Admiral  and  follow  his  orders.  If  Parker  should  arrive 
at  or  sail  from  Martinique  before  Harvey  had  effected 
his  concentration,  he  was  to  dispatch  the  ships  to  Cape 
St.  Nicholas  Mole  with  all  possible  expedition.  How 
long  it  might  take  him  to  get  his  vessels  together  may 
be  seen  from  the  distribution  called  for  by  the  general 
situation,  and  Harvey’s  sketch  of  the  situation  in  October, 
shortly  after  his  orders  reached  him. 

It  was  necessary,’  he  wrote,  ‘  to  keep  a  strong  force 
on  the  coast  of  Demerara  as  the  Dutch  remained  in 
sight  at  Surinam.  The  islands  of  Grenada  and  Tobago 
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required  as  much  cruising  strength  as  could  be  spared 
them,  as  they  were  likely  to  be  annoyed  by  the  privateers 
which  generally  rendezvous  at  Trinidad.  St.  Vincent 
and  St.  Lucia  have  been  in  a  state  of  internal  unrest 
by  the  Caribs,  Brigands  and  revolted  negroes.  At  the 
former  island  I  placed  the  Vanguard  to  direct  the  armed 
vessels  and  the  gunboats  stationed  about  that  island  to 
be  placed  in  such  situations  as  circumstances  might 
require  to  guard  the  coast  and  prevent  supply  being 
thrown  in  for  the  use  of  the  Brigands.’  Other  small 
craft  were  off  St.  Lucia,  and  two  of  the  line  and  some 
small  craft  blockading  Guadeloupe  (letter  of  2nd  October, 
1796). 

Hyde  Parker  (letter  of  23rd  August)  decided  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  West  Indies.  His  letter  gives  an  indication 
of  the  importance  attached  to  those  islands  :  ‘  Should 
I  be  mistaken  in  my  conjectures  and  Monsr-  Richery  be 
gone  to  Brest,  the  steps  I  am  about  to  take  cannot  be 
attended  with  those  dangerous  consequences  to  his 
Majesty’s  service  that  a  delay  in  following  of  him  to 
the  West  Indies  may  be  subjected  to.’  The  risk,  in  fact, 
of  an  enemy  concentration  in  home  waters  was  balanced 
against  the  loss  of  West  Indian  Islands,  and  the  islands 
weighed  down  the  scale. 

Richery,  however,  went  neither  to  Brest  nor  the  West 
Indies,  but  on  a  plundering  expedition  to  Newfoundland, 
and  returned  to  Europe  in  October  ;  but  the  prospect  of 
his  going  down  to  St.  Domingo  was  still  strong  enough, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Admiralty,  as  late  as  the  end 
of  September,  to  make  Spencer  warn  Parker  of  the 
probability  (letter  of  22nd  September).  Parker  therefore 
dropped  down  to  San  Domingo  in  December. 

His  letters  of  this  period  give  a  good  picture  of  the 
anxiety  of  a  detached  officer.  When  the  situation 
eased,  after  one  more  alarm  in  December  1796  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  escape  of  another  squadron  from  Brest, 
his  correspondence  relates  largely  to  matters  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  recommendations  of  officers,  sailings  and  con¬ 
dition  of  ships.  The  selection  has  been  made  from  those 
parts  dealing  with  the  campaign,  the  differences  arising 
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out  of  the  convention  with  Toussaint  l’Ouverture  (in 
which  the  naval  commander-in-chief  appears  to  have 
been  kept  in  the  dark),  and  the  difficulties  arising  from 
different  points  of  view  on  the  parts  of  the  naval  and 
military  commanders.  While  the  military  commander 
was,  naturally,  thinking  in  terms  of  the  operations  of 
his  troops,  the  naval  commander  was  thinking,  also 
equally  naturally,  in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  enemy’s 
ships-of-war,  protecting  and  attacking  trade  ;  and  the 
various  interests  clashed  (letters  of  30th  January,  1798, 
13th  March,  1798,  10th  August,  1798). 

Hyde  Parker,  like  every  other  commander  in  nearly 
every  war,  had  to  complain  of  the  shortage  of  small 
craft  and  the  consequent  depredations  by  the  privateers  ; 
and  Spencer,  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  had  to  make 
the  usual,  though  none  the  less  regrettable,  answer  that 
the  great  want  of  them  made  it  very  difficult  to  send 
him  any. 

The  declaration  of  war  by  Spain  (6th  October,  1796) 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  more  active  employment 
of  the  Leeward  Island  squadron  under  Harvey.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  the  news  that  war 
was  declared,  Harvey  and  Abercromby  sailed  from 
Martinique,  with  Trinidad  and  the  Spanish  squadron 
there  as  objectives.1  Both  island  and  squadron  proved 
an  easy  capture.  From  thence  the  joint  commanders 
went  to  Porto  Rico,  to  the  indignation  of  Hyde  Parker 
(letter  of  12th  June,  1797)  who  claimed  that  this  was  a 
trespass  upon  the  Jamaica  command.  The  expedition 
failed.  ‘  The  fortifications  of  the  island  of  San  Juan,’ 
Harvey  wrote  to  Spencer  on  2nd  May,  ‘  are  very  strong 
and  extensive,  as  well  towards  the  land  as  towards  the 
sea  ;  our  batteries  had  been  erected  for  several  days  and 
their  operations  appeared  to  have  a  good  effect  on  the 

1  British  Squadron  —  Prince  of  Wales,  98  ;  Bellona,  Ven¬ 
geance,  Invincible,  74's  ;  Scipio,  64  ;  Arethusa,  Alarm,  frigates  ; 
Favourite,  Zebra,  Zephyr,  Thorn,  Victorieuse,  sloops  ;  Terror, 
bomb. 

Spanish  Squadron — San  Vincente,  80  ;  Gallardo,  Arrogance, 
San  Damaso,  74’s ;  Santa  Cecilia,  34  (James,  vol.  ii.  p.  109 
et  seq.). 
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enemy’s  advanced  batteries  and  works,  but  the  General 
was  of  opinion  that  the  regular  investment  of  so  strong 
a  place  was  not  within  the  compass  of  his  force,  and 
therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  quit  the  ground  as 
soon  as  possible  ’ — a  decision  to  leave  alone  what  could 
not  be  taken  by  a  coiip  de  main,  which  was  amply  justi¬ 
fied  by  previous  experience  of  prolonged  operations  on 
shore  in  the  West  Indies.  The  expedition  returned 
to  Martinique,  and  the  near  approach  of  the  hurricane 
season  precluded  any  further  combined  operations. 

Trade  defence  continued  to  absorb  the  attention  of 
the  command,  and,  as  on  the  Jamaica  station,  under 
difficult  conditions  on  account  of  the  want  of  small 
craft.  ‘  A  few  fast-sailing  armed  brigs  like  the  Pelican,’ 
Harvey  told  Lord  Spencer,  ‘  would  be  of  infinite  service  on 
the  station.’  Spencer  replied  :  ‘  I  know  that  your  means 
are  rather  confined  as  to  number  of  ships  adapted  for  all 
the  purposes  which  you  are  charged  with,  and  if  it  were 
possible  should  be  very  glad  to  add  to  it,  but  the  very 
great  variety  of  pressing  services  on  the  home  station  as 
well  as  now  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal  for  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  spare  you  those  which  I  should  otherwise  wish 
to  place  under  your  directions  ’  (9th  September,  1798). 

Harvey  completed  three  years’  service  on  the  station 
in  1799,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Lord  Hugh  Seymour. 
He  returned  home  to  hoist  his  flag  in  the  place  of  Sir 
Alan  Gardner  under  St.  Vincent  in  the  Channel  Fleet. 
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SPENCER  TO  DUN  DAS 

[ Undated  draft.']  January  1796. 

Dear  Sir, — The  question  which  will  be  agitated 
in  the  Cabinet  on  Wednesday  when  you  take 
under  consideration  the  Drafts  you  propose  for 
Sir  R.  Abercromby  has  already  on  the  original 
arrangement  of  this  expedition  had  so  full  a 
discussion,  that  little  more  seems  necessary  to 
do  in  order  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  it  now, 
than  to  consider  how  far  the  change  of  circum¬ 
stances  has  any  influence  on  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  was  before  determined.  The  time  is 
unquestionably  a  very  material  point  in  the  view 
of  the  subject;  and  upon  the  whole,  after  having 
with  as  much  attention  as  I  am  able  read  over 
and  considered  what  you  say  upon  it,  I  am  inclined 
(not  without  great  reluctance)  to  give  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  attack  on  St.  Domingo.  I  come  to 
this  determination  with  great  reluctance  because 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  involves  in  it  the  loss  of 
most  if  not  all  of  our  Islands  to  windward  ;  for 
I  cannot  alter  the  opinion  I  had  before  formed, 
which  everything  that  has  since  happened  there 
has  only  tended  to  confirm,  that  while  the  enemy 
are  in  possession  of  Guadeloupe,  and  continue  to 
make  the  use  they  hitherto  have  done  of  that 
possession,  there  is  no  security  for  any  of  our 
Islands  (hardly  excepting  even  Barbadoes  and 
Antigua)  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
because  I  believe  it  is  incontrovertibly  true  and 
shall  therefore  be  a  principle  on  which  we  shall 
act,  that  a  naval  defensive  war  cannot  (under 
those  circumstances)  be  carried  on  with  success 
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on  that  station  ;  and  though  a  little  more  will 
be  done  by  a  more  active  Admiral  and  a  little 
less  by  a  less  active  one,  there  is  not  a  sea  officer 
in  his  senses  who  will  undertake  to  protect  those 
Islands  with  any  given  naval  force  against  the 
sort  of  attacks  to  which  they  are  in  the  present 
system  exposed.  We  must,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  in  coming  to  this  decision,  make  up  our 
minds  to  the  probable  loss  of  all  our  Leeward 
Island  dominions,  and  be  prepared  to  stake  the 
probable  acquisition  of  St.  Domingo  and  conse¬ 
quent  security  of  Jamaica  as  a  sufficient  equiva¬ 
lent  for  that  loss.  As  to  any  chance  of  the  capture 
of  Guadeloupe  by  any  troops  to  be  afterwards 
sent  from  Gibraltar  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
or  from  St.  Domingo,  I  would  not  count  upon  it 
for  a  moment.  From  the  two  first  nothing  like 
a  sufficient  force  could  possibly  be  spared,  and 
the  latter  will  amply  occupy  all  the  force  you 
can  send  against  it  according  to  the  most  favour¬ 
able  calculations,  first  to  conquer  the  posts  and 
then  to  maintain  them.  In  your  calculations  of 
the  force  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  will  have  the 
disposal  of,  I  think  you  are  too  sanguine  ;  you 
reckon  the  British  Infantry  and  Lowenstein's 
Corps  at  14,000  after  having  deducted  7000  for 
the  Leeward  Islands  ;  that  is  at  21,000  in  all. 
To  do  that  I  suppose  you  take  the  16,000  with 
which  he  sailed,  and  the  5000  from  Cork.  But 
I  am  afraid  we  must  make  great  allowances  for 
the  men  lost  in  the  last  gales  of  wind,  for  when 
I  consider  that  of  the  125  sail  missing  on  the 
26th  ulto.1  not  above  40  at  most  are  yet  accounted 


1  Abercromby  and  Christian  had  sailed  with  about  12,000 
men  on  3rd  December,  but  were  caught  in  a  violent  gale  and 
dispersed  ;  some  returned  to  England,  but  by  the  26th  December 
there  was  still  no  news  of  this  great  number  of  missing  vessels. 
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for,  though  I  hope  the  larger  part  by  far  of  what 
remains  is  not  to  be  given  up  for  lost,  yet  I  cannot 
help  fearing  that  a  considerable  portion  must  have 
suffered  ;  and  after  all  17,000  men  is  but  a  small 
force  for  the  purpose  of  taking  and  maintaining 
possession  of  all  the  strong  ports  and  forts  of 
St.  Domingo. 

There  is  another  point  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  on  which  I  do  not  feel  at  all  competent 
to  venture  any  opinion,  that  is  the  probable  con¬ 
sequence  in  respect  to  bringing  on  a  war  with 
Spain  at  our  proceeding  to  treat  the  Spanish 
part  of  St.  Domingo  as  a  hostile  country.  That, 
as  you  remark,  does  not  affect  the  main  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  preferable  destination  of  our  force,  but 
it  does  affect  comparison  between  the  value  of 
St.  Domingo  when  set  against  the  loss  of  any 
othei  Islands,  and  upon  which  depend  in  a  great 
degree  the  security  of  that  part  of  St.  Domingo 
which  we  already  possess  or  may  hereafter  take 
from  the  French.  In  order  therefore  to  do  the 
business  completely  we  should  certainly  consider 
the  whole  of  that  Island  as  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy  ;  but  then  we  almost  inevitably 
invoke  a  rupture  with  Spain,  and  I  confess  that 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  our  naval  force, 
however  great  and  expansive,  is  equal  to  that 
contest  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
war.  We  have,  it  is  true,  before  contended 
with  the  united  navies  of  France,  Spain  and 
Holland,  and  it  may  now  be  said  that  the  former 
and  the  latter  of  these  three  are  both  in  a  much 
worse  state  in  every  respect  than  they  then  were  ; 
but  France  and  Holland  had  then  some  trade 
of  their  own  to  protect  ;  they  now  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  annoy  ours.  We  had  then  no 
necessity  for  employing  a  large  fleet  in  the 
in.  "  Q 
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Mediterranean,  having  no  possessions  to  guard, 
and  no  Allies  to  support  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  consequently  in  the  last  war  our  Mediterranean 
and  Levant  trade  was  almost  annihilated  ;  and 
though  we  shall  now  perhaps  in  that  event  have 
what  we  had  not  then,  a  Russian  Fleet  as  an 
auxiliary  force,1  the  experience  we  have  lately 
had  of  the  very  bad  state  of  the  Russian  Navy, 
which  I  fear  will  cost  us  more  than  its  assistance 
will  be  worth,  does  not  tempt  me  to  look  upon 
that  circumstance  as  being  so  great  a  resource 
as  I  once  hoped  it  would  prove  ;  indeed  I  should 
very  much  doubt  whether  it  would  even  be 
worth  while  to  employ  the  Russian  ships  on  any 
other  station  than  the  North  Sea  or  in  any  other 
season  than  the  summer.  For  these  reasons 
I  think  we  ought,  if  possible,  to  avoid  a  Spanish 
war,  but  yet  I  am  far  from  clear  that  if  we 
determine  finally  on  taking  possession  of  it,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  St.  Domingo 
as  all  French;  and  I  should  suppose  that  after 
the  Treaty  of  Basle  we  have  very  good  ground 
for  so  doing. 

These  are  the  ideas  that  have  suggested 
themselves  to  me  in  reading  your  dispatches, 
and  I  have  written  them  just  as  they  arose. 

1  A  letter  from  Duncan  to  Spencer,  of  gth  August,  1795, 
shows  that  he  did  not  greatly  value  the  co-operation  of  the 
Russian  Fleet.  He  expresses  at  the  same  time  his  opinion  of 
combined  fleets. 

1  The  Russian  fleet  certainly  appears  formidable  and  were 
they  to  act  by  themselves,  doubt  not  they  would  do  very  well, 
but  must  say  and  God  forbid  that  the  reputation  of  the  British 
flag  I  have  the  honour  to  bear  to  should  be  committed  to  the 
uncertain  behaviour  of  any  foreign  fleet  whatever.  ...  A  com¬ 
bined  fleet  are  not  of  the  consequence  they  appear,  particularly 
when  they  do  not  understand  one  another’s  signals,  and  so 
voluminous  are  our  signals  now  that  they  are  not  well  compre¬ 
hended  in  a  short  time  ;  and  every  day’s  experience  shows  that 
allies  are  not  to  be  depended  on  or  trusted.’ 
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There  may  be  several  points  belonging  to  the 
detail  of  the  operations  in  consequence  of  this 
change  which  may  require  attention,  but  I  should 
think  none  which  may  not  be  postponed  till  the 
reinforcements  to  be  sent  out  in  the  course  of  this 
month  are  nearer  sailing.  I  wish  much,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  to  recruit  myself  completely,  to 
stay  here  till  the  latter  end  of  the  week,  and  I 
shall  do  so,  unless  I  am  absolutely  wanted  sooner, 
and  if  you  should  see  any  reason  for  my  coming 
up  before  I  beg  you  will  not  have  the  least  scruple 
in  telling  me  so. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Spencer. 


HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 


Queen,  off  the  Burlings. 

2 1st  July,  1796. 

My  Lord, — On  opening  the  secret  orders  I 
met  your  Lordship’s  private  and  secret  letter,  and 
cannot  but  be  highly  sensible  of  the  confidence 
you  are  pleased  to  place  in  my  zeal  and  activity. 
I  cannot  but  perceive  the  very  difficult  and 
delicate  situation  in  which  I  am  placed,  arising 
from  the  difficult  means  of  obtaining  intelligence 
to  enable  me  to  determine  upon  the  choice  of  the 
object  for  my  final  determination.  But  it  appears 
to  me  essential  to  keep  the  grand  point  of  my 
instructions  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  so  as  to 
be  on  the  spot  to  counteract  their  projects  at  a 
distance  should  any  doubts  arise  as  to  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  for  a  certainty  that  the  combined  force 
may  ultimately  go  to  the  southward,  although 
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their  route  may  be  directed  to  such  a  distance 
together  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  take 
my  measures,  in  order  to  be  beforehand  with 
them.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  part 
I  decide  upon  to  take,  I  trust,  my  Lord,  you  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe  my  actions  arise 
from  the  present  motives  of  rectitude  for  the 
service  of  my  country,  and  professional  fame  ;  to 
which  I  have  hitherto  sacrificed  every  personal 
and  private  view  of  my  life. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  with  the 
greatest  respect, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 

I  beg  leave  to  remark  to  your  Lordship  that 
should  the  event  take  place  to  which  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  recommendation  points  at,  you  may  rest 
assured  of  every  attention  on  my  part. 


SPENCER  TO  HYDE  PARKER 


1 6th  July,  1796. 

Sir, — As  this  letter  relates  to  the  subject  of 
the  secret  orders  you  will  receive  from  the  Board, 
I  enclose  it  with  them,  that  it  may  not  be  seen 
by  anyone  but  yourself.  You  will  perceive  that 
the  service  on  which  those  orders  place  you  is 
of  very  considerable  delicacy  and  importance, 
and  I  need  say  no  more  to  induce  you  to  use  all 
the  zeal  and  activity  you  are  known  to  possess 
in  the  execution  of  it.  It  is  conceived  here  upon 
strong  circumstances,  that  if  the  two  squadrons 
(Spanish  and  French)  should  sail  together,  it 
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must  be  with  a  hostile  determination  to  us,  and 
probably  directed  to  Jamaica.  It  is  therefore 
highly  essential  to  have  as  respectable  a  force  as 
the  present  exigencies  will  admit  on  that  station 
ready  to  counteract  them.  You  are,  however, 
directed  to  call  at  Barbadoes  and  Martinique, 
in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  of  collecting  as 
much  of  your  force  together  in  your  way  down 
to  St.  Domingo,  as  well  as  for  the  possible,  but 
not  probable,  chance  of  Richery  being  perhaps 
destined  to  that  part  of  the  West  Indies  instead 
of  the  other.  Government  is  well  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  where  a  fleet  once  at  sea 
are  bound  to,  and  after  all  it  is  certainly  possible 
that  Richery  may  be  coming  to  Brest.  This 
however  can  only  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Commanding  Officer  to  whom  the  watching  of 
such  a  squadron  is  entrusted,  and  we  rest  well 
satisfied  in  leaving  it  to  your  discretion.  If  he 
should  proceed  up  the  Mediterranean,  you  of 
course  have  only  to  follow  him,  and  join  Sir  John 
Jervis  as  soon  as  you  can.  In  the  event  of  your 
going  to  the  Jamaica  Station  you  will  become 
Commander  of  a  squadron  consisting  of  more 
than  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  consequently 
entitled  to  a  first  captain  under  you  ;  may  I 
venture  to  mention  the  name  of  Captain  Duck¬ 
worth  of  the  Leviathan,  who  if  I  mistake  not 
will  be  the  senior  officer  on  that  station  and 
whose  abilities  I  believe  you  will  find  very  well 
adapted  to  such  an  appointment  unless  from 
any  reason  of  your  own  you  should  find  anyone 
whom  you  would  prefer ;  in  which  case  I  do  not 
mean  to  interfere  with  your  choice  in  any  respect. 
I  mention  this  matter  to  you  quite  in  confidence, 
and  shall  not  take  any  notice  of  it  either  to 
Captain  Duckworth  himself  or  to  any  other 
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person  whatever.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
any  more  at  present,  than  that  I  very  sincerely 
wish  you  every  possible  success,  and  though  I 
am  well  aware  that  there  may  be  several  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  situation  into  which  you 
are  at  present  placed  by  the  necessary  and  very 
urgent  demands  of  the  service,  which  are  not  as 
agreeable  as  you  might  wish,  I  confide  in  your 
zeal  in  the  service  to  put  up  with  and  surmount 
them. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  great  truth, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 


Queen,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

23rd  August,  1796. 

My  Lord, — Having  received  the  intelligence 
of  the  Spanish  and  French  squadron  from  Cadiz 
having  put  to  sea,  and  the  return  of  Admiral 
Langara  to  Cadiz,  leaving  four  Spanish  ships  of 
the  line  and  one  frigate  most  probably  with  the 
French  squadron,  and  this  information  coinciding 
so  particularly  with  the  suggested  idea  of  the 
Board  in  their  secret  instructions  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  my  mind  but  that  this  combined 
squadron  is  gone  to  St.  Domingo,  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  proceed  to  carry  into  execution  my  secret 
instructions,  in  the  hope  that  Rear-Admiral  Man 
has  followed  Monsr.  Richery  agreeable  to  the 
tenor  of  his  original  orders.  But  in  the  event  of 
Rear-Admiral  Man’s  being  still  within  the  Gut, 
I  shall  dispatch  a  frigate  (the  Alcmene  being 
the  only  one  now  with  me) ;  but  should  I  be 
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joined  by  the  Stag,  before  night,  I  shall  send  the 
Stag  to  Gibraltar  and  the  Alcmene  on  to  Barba- 
does  and  St.  Domingo  agreeable  to  their  Lord- 
ships’  instructions  on  that  head.  The  combined 
squadron  having  now  twenty  days’  start  of  me, 
make  me  inclined  to  take  my  measures  more 
hastily  than  common  prudence  might  have 
dictated,  but  relying  on  the  information  being 
accurate,  and  reflecting  on  the  importance  of  the 
event  in  the  supposed  meditated  destination  of 
the  enemy’s  squadron,  induces  me  not  to  lose 
a  moment  in  my  endeavours  to  counteract  their 
plan,  which  I  trust  with  confidence  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  Rear- 
Admiral  Man  at  Barbadoes  on  my  arrival  ;  and 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Lordship  not  a  moment 
shall  be  lost  in  my  getting  to  Barbadoes.  Should  I 
be  mistaken  in  my  conjectures  and  Monsr.  Richery 
be  gone  to  Brest,  the  steps  I  am  about  to  take 
cannot  be  attended  with  those  dangerous  conse¬ 
quences  to  his  Majesty’s  service  that  a  delay 
in  following  of  him  to  the  West  Indies  may  be 
subjected  to.  Upon  these  grounds  I  dispatched 
the  convoy  to  Lisbon  yesterday  afternoon  in 
order  to  be  at  liberty  to  act  with  dispatch,  and 
with  implicit  confidence  I  trust  whatever  may  be 
the  event,  I  rely  upon  your  Lordship’s  support 
in  acting  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  for  the 
good  of  his  Majesty’s  service  in  my  very  delicate 
situation,  where  so  much  has  been  left  to  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  with  this  reliance  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  my  Lord,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 

P.S. — Since  finishing  this  letter,  upon  a  more 
particular  enquiry  of  Captain  Brown  of  the 
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Alcmene  I  find  the  particulars  with  regard  to 
Cadiz  was  regularly  entered  in  the  brig’s  log 
book  on  the  days  the  transactions  took  place 
and  not  given  from  memory. 

H.  Parker. 


SPENCER  TO  11  Y1)E;  PARKER 

Admiralty.  22nd  September,  1796. 

Dear  Sir,— I  received  your  two  letters  of 
the  21st  and  23rd  August  on  the  15th  and  16th 
instant,  and  cannot  avoid  writing  a  line  or  two 
(not  having  time  for  more)  to  express  the  great 
satisfaction  we  have  derived  from  the  prompti¬ 
tude  and  decision  with  which  you  have  seized 
the  spirit  of  our  secret  orders  to  you,  and  I 
trust  the  event  of  your  determination  will  be 
very  satisfactory  and  beneficial  to  the  King’s 
service. 

You  will  on  your  arrival  on  your  station  find 
the  ships  that  have  long  been  there  much 
weakened  by  sickness,  and  more  diminished  in 
number  than  there  was  reason  to  expect  when 
we  sent  you  the  orders  to  go  thither ;  but  as  the 
enemy’s  squadron  is  not  what  we  expected  it 
to  be,  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  being  perfectly 
a  match  for  them,  and  the  ships  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  sending  you  from  hence  shall  carry  out  so 
many  supernumeraries  as  can  be  spared  from 
hence,  which  I  hope  may  be  of  use  in  reinforcing 
those  ships  whose  complements  have  been  most 
diminished.  If  Richery  does  not  return  to  France 
with  whatever  spoils  he  may  have  got  at  New¬ 
foundland,  I  think  there  can  scarce  be  any 
doubt  that  he  will  be  at  St.  Domingo  as  soon 
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as  the  hurricane  season  is  over,  and  I  should 
hope  that  his  fleet,  which  we  know  did  not  leave 
Cadiz  in  very  good  condition,  will  be  in  much 
worse  before  it  comes  into  that  part  of  the  world. 
At  all  events  I  feel  very  sanguine  in  the  result 
of  your  meeting  with  him,  if  you  should  be 
fortunate  enough  to  do  so.  .  .  . 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 


Queen.  Fort  Royal,  Martinique. 

22nd  September,  1796. 

My  Lord, — After  my  arrival  here,  and  having 
weighed  and  considered  the  several  extracts  of 
intelligence  communicated  to  me  by  Rear-Ad¬ 
miral  Harvey  and  his  representation  of  the  state 
of  the  Islands,  I  became  cautious,  upon  the 
very  vague  grounds  I  had  to  go  upon  as  to  the 
destination  of  the  combined  forces,  of  moving 
the  ships  from  hence,  foreseeing  that  any  move¬ 
ment  of  mine  to  leeward  upon  slight  grounds 
might  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  The  arrival  of  the  Expedition  cutter 
with  the  several  communications  of  intelligence  still 
strengthens  that  idea,  as  the  information  brought 
by  that  vessel  in  great  measure  proves  there  has 
been  a  separation  of  the  combined  forces  which 
left  Cadiz  together,  and  the  route  of  the  French 
squadron  by  no  means  established ;  but  from 
Consul  Duff’s  information  it  leads  me  to  believe 
that  Brest  was  the  place  of  Monsr.  Richery’s 
destination.  But  should  I  be  mistaken,  and  he 
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even  is  bound  to  St.  Domingo,  it  appears  he  has 
only  five  sail  of  the  line  which  can  undertake 
that  voyage.  With  that  force  he  is  not  equal  to 
the  force  we  already  have  on  that  station,  and 
therefore  no  apprehensions  are  to  be  entertained 
of  any  evil  happening  in  that  quarter.  Upon 
these  grounds,  my  Lord,  I  have  made  my  reflec¬ 
tions  and  formed  the  determination  of  remaining 
here,  in  full  confidence  that  on  your  Lordship’s 
being  in  possession  of  the  intelligence  now 
before  me,  some  instructions  will  be  framed  for 
my  future  guidance  and  that  those  instructions 
must  have  been  dispatched,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  days  they  must  reach  me.  The 
particular  delicate  situation  in  which  I  am  placed, 
and  where  so  much  has  been  left  to  discretion, 
will,  if  any  errors  have  arose,  I  trust  plead  for 
me ;  but  I  can  with  the  greatest  confidence 
assure  your  Lordship  that  the  whole  of  my 
conduct  arises  from  the  purest  desire  of  good  to 
my  country,  and  zeal  for  the  service  in  which  I 
have  the  honour  of  serving,  but  it  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  satisfactory,  should  I  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  acted  to  your  Lordship’s  wishes  and 
expectations. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  with  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

Ii.  Parker. 


HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 

Queen.  Fort  Royal,  Martinique. 

2nd  October,  1796. 

My  Lord, — Since  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
writing  to  your  Lordship  by  the  Expedition, 
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ordnance  ship,  which  sailed  from  hence  the  23rd 
of  last  month,  the  Rattler  sloop,  Captain  Cochet, 
arrived  the  25th  of  that  month,  by  whom  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  several  dispatches  for  the  Commanding 
Officer  here,  and  Jamaica.  Those  for  Jamaica 
I  opened,  and  as  they  contained  only  directions 
relating  to  myself,  I  did  not  judge  it  necessary 
to  send  them  on  ;  but  finding  a  private  letter 
from  your  Lordship  to  Rear-Admiral  Parker,  and 
concluding  it  contained  private  information  which 
might  be  improper  to  be  communicated  in  public 
dispatches,  but  might  be  of  importance  for  me 
to  know,  I  therefore  thought  it  my  duty  to  open 
it.  The  object  mentioned  therein  I  immediately 
communicated  to  Commodore  Duckworth  in  a 
confidential  letter,  nor  did  I  forget  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  recommendations  of  Captain  Cocket.  Cap¬ 
tain  Barton  of  the  Lapwing  is  still  on  this  station. 
On  the  25th  of  last  month  Rear-Admiral  Harvey 
communicated  to  me  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  Captain  Fellows  of  the  Alarm,  confirming 
the  arrival  of  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  squadron 
at  Trinidad,  which  left  Cadiz  with  Monsr. 
Richery,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  eight  guns, 
three  of  seventy-four,  and  a  frigate,  from  their 
having  all  their  sails  unbent,  as  also  two  ships 
of  the  line  with  their  lower  masts  stripped.  Their 
situation  does  not  indicate  any  active  intention, 
but  serves  to  render  me  more  confident  in  my  plan 
of  remaining  here  for  further  instructions,  and 
of  not  taking  the  ships  of  this  station  down  to 
leeward.  Nor,  indeed,  possessed  as  I  am  with 
intelligence  that  the  plans  of  the  combined  forces 
are  not  likely  to  be  put  in  force  to  the  extent 
Government  expected,  should  I  be  justified  in 
moving  with  the  six  sail  of  the  line  from 
the  Mediterranean  had  they  joined  me,  being 
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confident  those  ships  must  be  wanted  for  other 
more  urgent  services  for  which  they  are  in  a 
state  of  greater  forwardness  here  than  to  leeward. 
I  am  well  aware,  my  Lord,  by  these  measures 
and  ideas,  great  responsibility  attaches  to  me, 
but  trusting  to  your  Lordship’s  candour  and 
support,  where  the  good  of  the  public  service 
can  be  the  only  motive  for  my  conduct,  I  feel 
myself  on  strong  ground,  as  I  can  with  truth 
assure  your  Lordship  that  no  inducement  of  what¬ 
ever  nature  can  possibly  lead  me  from  that  object 
of  my  public  duty. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  trespassing 
a  moment  on  your  Lordship’s  time,  as  to  my 
own  peculiar  situation,  being  estranged  from  all 
my  own  officers,  who  have  been  following  my 
fortunes,  and  some  of  them  looking  up  to  me  from 
their  childhood.  May  I,  my  Lord,  presume  in 
the  event  of  a  peace  (and  that  a  promotion 
should  take  place)  name  to  your  Lordship  two 
lieutenants  of  the  Britannia,  which  would  have 
been  the  two  objects  of  my  attention  for  pro¬ 
motion,  viz.,  Lieut.  Hale  and  Lieut.  Sanderson. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 
Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 


SPENCER  TO  HYDE  PARKER 

Admiralty.  4th  November,  1796. 

Dear  Sir, — I  think  it  most  advisable  in  case 
of  accidents,  to  enclose  you  a  duplicate  of  my 
letter  of  the  2nd  September  last,  though  the 
events  which  have  occurred  since  my  writing  it 
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have  in  many  respects  materially  changed  the 
situation  of  affairs  with  regard  to  our  naval 
arrangements.  When  you  were  detached  to  the 
Jamaica  Station  there  was  the  greatest  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  enemy’s  directing  their  views  to 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  it  was  conjectured 
with  great  reason  that  a  strong  combined  fleet 
would  probably  sail  from  Cadiz  to  endeavour 
at  obtaining  a  superiority  at  St.  Domingo  and 
Jamaica.  It  has,  however,  happened  otherwise  ; 
and  Monsr.  Richery,  after  having  occupied  a  month 
in  plundering  several  of  the  outposts  of  New¬ 
foundland,  has  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 
Europe,  instead  of  going,  as  he  was  expected  to 
do,  to  the  West  Indies  ;  while  the  Spanish  fleet 
from  Cadiz,  part  of  which  had  sailed  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  West 
Indies,  has  after  returning  for  some  time  to 
Cadiz,  entered  the  Mediterranean  in  considerable 
force,  and  by  that  movement,  whatever  alarm  it 
may  have  excited  for  our  fleet  in  that  sea,  has 
completely  (at  least  for  the  present)  secured  us 
from  attack  in  force  on  the  part  of  the  world 
under  your  protection.  These  movements  there¬ 
fore  made  a  considerable  alteration  necessary  in 
our  distribution  of  force,  and  for  the  present  we 
judge  that  you  will  have  as  much  as  can  under 
the  existing  circumstances  be  required,  after  you 
have  sent  home,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  you 
will  receive  for  that  purpose,  those  ships  which, 
from  the  time  they  have  been  on  the  station 
and  the  severe  illness  under  which  they  have 
laboured,  have  been  too  much  weakened  to  be 
looked  upon  as  efficient  men-of-war.  You  will 
of  course  be  best  able  to  judge  upon  the  spot 
which  of  your  ships  ought  to  come  under  this 
description,  and  for  the  present  I  should  conceive 
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that  seven  sail  of  two-decked  ships  will  be  a 
sufficient  force  of  that  class  to  retain. 

I  am  aware  that  by  this  arrangement  the 
extent  and  apparent  consequence  of  your  com¬ 
mand  will  be  considerably  diminished  from  what 
I  originally  pointed  out  to  you  in  my  letter 
which  you  opened  at  sea,  but  the  material  change 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  war,  by  the  main 
body  of  the  Spanish  fleet  having  entered  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  return  of  Richery  to 
Europe,  will  readily  account  to  you  for  this 
change  ;  and  if  any  subsequent  alteration  should 
take  place  by  which  the  Jamaica  Station  should 
again  become  one  of  the  principal  theatres  of 
naval  war,  we  shall  only  have  to  detach  pro¬ 
portional  reinforcements  to  you  ;  and  we  shall 
do  so  with  the  greatest  confidence  that  we  are 
sending  them  to  a  station  already  provided  with 
a  Commander-in-Chief,  who  from  rank  and  charac¬ 
ter  is  qualified  to  make  the  best  use  of  any  force 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  war  may  call  for 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

We  mean  to  take  the  opportunity  of  some 
convoy’s  going  out  to  send  you  some  sloops  and 
a  frigate  or  two.  Among  them  the  Zephyr  sloop 
will  probably  be  one,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
recommending  her  captain  to  you  for  promotion 
on  an  Admiralty  vacancy  ;  he  is  the  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Laurie,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  is  an  active 
and  well-disposed  young  man,  who  has  suffered  con¬ 
siderable  inconvenience  from  a  wound  he  received 
in  the  service,  of  which  he  may  never  recover. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  truth, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 
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SPENCER  TO  HYDE  PARKER 

Admiralty.  17th  November,  1796. 

Dear  Sir, — The  time  presses  so  much  that  I 
can  only  write  a  line  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  by  Sir  Hugh  Christian,  dated 
2nd  October  last,  and  say  that  your  having 
remained  to  windward  for  the  reasons  you  assign 
in  your  letters,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  very 
prudent  determination  and,  as  the  event  turns 
out,  may  probably  be  attended  with  great  con¬ 
venience  to  the  arrangements  of  the  service. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  opened  the  letters 
which  were  addressed  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  station  to  which  you  are  destined, 
as  there  may  probably  have  been  points  in  them 
which  it  was  right  for  you  to  be  informed  upon. 
I  have  not  at  present  time  to  refer  back  to  the 
letters,  so  can  add  no  more  than  that. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  very  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Spencer. 

If  you  are  still  with  Admiral  Harvey  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  to  tell  him  that  I  have  received 
his  letter  of  the  2nd  October  and  will  take  the 
next  opportunity  of  writing  to  him. 

I  have  also  to  acknowledge  your  letter  by 
the  Expedition  ordnance  store-ship. 


HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 

Queen,  off  Monte  Christie. 

7th  December,  1796. 

My  Lord, — I  am  to  beg  your  Lordship  will 
accept  my  best  thanks  in  the  attention  you  have 
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been  pleased  to  pay  by  the  date  of  my  commission 
as  Commander-in-Chief  upon  this  station,  but  am 
still  more  gratified  by  your  Lordship’s  approba¬ 
tion  of  my  decision  in  coming  to  the  West  Indies 
on  the  Alcmene’s  intelligence  ;  and  I  trust  my 
subsequent  conduct  will  also  meet  the  same 
favourable  reception,  when  all  circumstances  are 
taken  into  consideration.  The  plan  of  the  French 
and  Spaniards  had  changed  so  much  from  what 
Government  supposed,  that  I  rest  my  justifica¬ 
tion  of  remaining  to  windward  on  the  events 
which  could  not  be  known  to  your  Lordship,  or 
the  rest  of  the  King’s  Ministers  ;  and  therefore 
I  was  a  superior  officer  in  these  seas,  to  act  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment  for  the  King’s  service. 
I  was,  from  the  reasons  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  stating  in  former  letters,  cautious  in  taking 
away  the  force  I  was  authorised  to  do  by  my 
orders,  from  the  Leeward  Islands,  therefore  was 
determined  on  staying  until  some  change  should 
take  place  or  that  I  received  fresh  instructions. 
The  order  to  seize  Spanish  ships  and  vessels, 
the  sailing  of  the  four  ships  of  the  line  from 
Trinidad,  joined  to  the  probability  of  Monsr. 
Richery’s  pushing  for  St.  Domingo  at  once  de¬ 
termined  me  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  coming 
here,  and  of  taking  the  Thunderer  and  Carnatic 
with  me.  I  must  indeed  own,  my  Lord,  that  I 
did  expect  to  find  a  stronger  naval  force  upon 
this  station,  than  I  find  exists  ;  nor  was  I  less 
surprised  to  find  Rear-Admiral  Parker  had  taken 
two  ships  of  the  line  in  the  best  condition  home 
with  him.  This,  with  the  misfortune  of  the 
Sampson  and  Hannibal  running  foul  of  each 
other,  by  which  the  former  was  so  totally  dis¬ 
abled  that  Commodore  Duckworth  ordered  that 
ship  to  England  with  a  convoy,  these  circum- 
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stances  has  deprived  the  station  of  three  ships 
of  the  line  ;  and  the  convoy  that  is  to  sail  in 
January  will,  I  fear,  oblige  me  to  send  another 
ship  of  the  line  with  it.  This  and  the  inactivity 
of  the  force  that  is  stationary  at  the  several 
posts  occupied  by  the  army,  renders  the  active 
force  under  my  command  very  small  in  com¬ 
parison  even  to  the  Spanish  force  in  these  seas, 
as  I  understand  there  now  to  be  at  the  Havannah 
nine  sail  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  to  which  is 
to  be  added  the  four  sail  of  the  line  and  one 
frigate  from  Trinidad,  in  all  making  thirteen 
sail  of  the  line  and  seven  frigates.  Should, 
therefore,  Monsr.  Richery  escape  our  vigilance, 
and  get  into  Cape  Francois,  the  combined  force 
of  our  enemies  will  be  double  to  what  we  have  to 
oppose  to  them.  Your  Lordship  may  rely  that 
with  the  force  entrusted  to  my  charge  I  will 
do  everything  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  for 
the  King’s  service,  nor  do  I  make  this  repre¬ 
sentation  as  a  matter  of  complaint,  but  conceive 
it  my  duty  to  inform  your  Lordship  of  the  pre¬ 
cise  situation  of  the  squadron  committed  to  my 
command.  I  shall  cruise  to  windward  as  long 
as  the  state  of  the  ships’  companies  will  admit, 
but  it  is  with  infinite  concern  I  feel  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  stating  to  your  Lordship  that 
from  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  ships’  crews  in 
consequence  of  the  fevers  which  we  have  all  been 
subjected  to,  there  is  at  present  a  great  tendency 
to  scurvy.  The  confined  state  of  St.  Nicholas 
Mole  does  not  admit  of  the  seamen  getting  fresh 
beef  nor  limes  or  oranges,  which  almost  every 
other  part  of  the  West  Indies  furnishes  in  abund¬ 
ance.  I  have  taken  every  means  in  my  power 
to  obviate  the  consequences  ;  this  has  been  most 
liberally  seconded  by  Major-General  Whyte, 
III.  R 
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Commandant  of  the  Mole,  by  his  directions  to 
the  Commissary  to  supply  the  fleet  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  pickled  cabbage  and  essence 
of  spruce,  two  articles  which  are  essentially 
necessary  the  victualling  board  should  be 
directed  to  send  out  for  the  use  of  the  fleet, 
independent  of  sourcrout.  There  is  also  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  with  regard  to  convoys  and  packets  I 
beg  leave  to  mention  to  your  Lordship.  Under¬ 
standing  it  has  ever  been  the  custom  for  both 
to  go  down  on  the  south  side  of  Hispaniola,  and 
that  those  that  are  bound  to  Cape  Nicholas  Mole, 
beat  up  from  Cape  Tiburona  ;  whereas  was  they 
directed  to  come  through  either  of  the  passages  to 
windward  Sambrands,  or  between  Antigua  and  St. 
Kitts  (the  passage  I  came)  they  would  be  enabled 
to  come  through  either  the  Caycos  passage,  or 
between  the  Silver  Keys,  and  the  east  end  of 
Hispaniola,  both  of  which  are  sufficiently  safe  ; 
and  they  come  before  the  wind  all  the  way 
and  are  protected  by  our  cruisers,  and  [this]  I 
maintain  by  no  means  prolongs  the  voyage  to 
Jamaica.  .  .  . 

I  am,  my  Lord,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 
Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  and 
very  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 


SPENCER  TO  HYDE  PARKER 


Admiralty.  1 6th  December,  1796. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letters  of  the  22nd  September  and  2nd 
October  last.  I  think  the  determination  you 
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came  to  of  writing  for  further  information  was 
very  judicious  and  the  event  has  proved  it  was 
well  founded,  as  Mr.  Richery’s  squadron  instead 
of  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies,  returned  to 
Europe  after  plundering  some  of  our  settlements 
at  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Had  the  event 
been  less  favourable  to  the  decision  you  took 
on  the  information  which  had  reached  you,  you 
might  still  depend  on  [every]  the  most 1  liberal 
allowance  being  made  by  me  of  your  having  used 
your  discretion  to  the  best  of  your  judgment 
for  his  Majesty’s  service,  and  I  give  you  very 
full  credit  for  all  the  discretion  you  have  used  in 
the  command  which  has  been  entrusted  to  you. 
I  am  very  glad  that  you  opened  my  private 
letter  to  Rear-Admiral  Parker,  and  am  obliged  to 
you  for  having  forwarded  my  recommendations 
contained  in  it  to  Commodore  Duckworth.  .  .  . 
I  write  this  letter  in  some  uncertainty  whether 
it  will  find  you  to  leeward  or  to  windward,  and  I 
shall  therefore  content  myself  with  referring  you 
to  the  public  letters  for  anything  which  may 
relate  to  your  public  proceedings.  We  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  information  sent  us  from  different 
quarters  of  the  destination  of  part  of  an  armament 
now  in  Brest,  on  board  of  which  the  troops  are 
actually  said  to  be  embarked  being  to  the  West 
Indies  and  it  is  confidently  reported  that  an 
attack  is  intended  upon  Jamaica.  I  believe  this 
intelligence  has  not  been  thought  of  sufficient 
authority  by  the  Board  to  be  officially  com¬ 
municated  to  you,  and  from  many  circumstances 
I  much  doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  merely 
calculated  to  deceive  us  ;  however  it  is  sufficient 
to  induce  you  when  upon  the  station  to  keep  as 

1  The  word  ‘  every  ’  is  first  written ;  but  the  more  circumspect 
‘the  most’  substituted  for  it. 
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constantly  as  possible  a  good  look  out  and  to  be 
as  much  on  your  guard  against  the  arrival  of  any 
force  from  Europe  as  possible.  ...  I  had  a 
good  deal  of  conversation  with  General  Simcoe 
who  is  going  out  in  the  James  frigate  to  be 
Governor  of  our  possessions  on  the  Island  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  I  have  given  him  the  strongest 
assurance,  that  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be 
disposed  fully  to  verify,  that  he  may  expect  the 
most  cordial  and  zealous  co-operation  from  you 
in  the  different  operations  which  may  be  agreed 
upon  as  advisable  for  his  Majesty’s  service  under 
your  respective  commands.  A  great  deal  must 
necessarily  be  done  in  conjunction  by  both 
services  ;  and  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  how 
very  essential  it  is  in  such  a  case  that  the  most 
perfect  agreement  and  cordiality  should  subsist. 
General  Simcoe  is  an  officer  of  very  good  abilities 
and  of  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  public  service, 
bordering  sometimes  even  to  a  degree  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  flatter 
myself  that  the  conjunct  operations  of  his 
Majesty’s  arms  by  sea  and  land,  when  conducted 
as  they  will  be  under  you  and  him,  cannot  fail 
(though  occasionally  perhaps  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties)  to  be  carried  on  with  credit  to  your¬ 
selves  and  great  advantage  to  the  interests  of 
your  country. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  truth, 

Your  very  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Spencer. 
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HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 

St.  Nicholas  Mole.  23rd  December,  1796. 

My  Lord, —  .  .  .  Having  yesterday  received 
intimation  from  Major-General  Whyte  that  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  Abercromby  was  daily  expected 
to  arrive,  I  mean  returning  to  the  Mole  in  a  few 
days  with  the  ships  that  most  want  being  put 
to  rights,  leaving  a  squadron  of  four  sail  of  the 
line  and  three  frigates  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Duckworth  to  intercept  any  supplies 
the  French  may  attempt  to  get  into  Cape  Frangois 
or  the  other  ports  on  this  side  of  the  Island.  A 
corvette  and  a  cutter  from  Europe  have  landed 
dispatches.  The  corvette  has  been  thrice  pre¬ 
vented  from  getting  into  the  Cape,  and  drove 
into  a  little  port  called  Port  Frangois,  about 
three  or  four  leagues  to  leeward  of  Cape  Frangois, 
where  she  now  lays.  From  intelligence  we 
receive  from  Americans,  the  inhabitants  at  Cape 
Frangois  are  in  great  confusion,  being  daily  under 
apprehension  of  the  Blacks  rising  and  a  general 
massacre  taking  place.  The  dispatches  found 
on  board  the  Cerf  Volant  corvette  taken  by 
Captain  Ricketts,  are  very  voluminous,  but  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  go  into  them,  they 
appear  a  justification  of  the  conduct  of  Generals 
Rigaud  and  Bouvois  (two  men  of  colour)  in  the 
revolt  they  were  at  the  head  of  against  the  Euro¬ 
pean  troops,  when  before  the  post  of  Irois.  I 
have  directed  the  two  French  corvettes,  La  Cerf 
Volant  and  L’Africaine,  to  be  surveyed  by  the 
officers  of  the  yard  at  Port  Royal,  and  if  found 
fit  for  the  King’s  service  an  estimate  to  be  made 
of  the  value.  Such  vessels  are  of  great  utility 
in  this  country  but  the  difficulty  of  raising  men 
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to  man  them  is  insurmountable  ;  and  your  Lord- 
ship  will  perceive  by  the  returns  how  very  short 
of  complements  the  ships  on  this  station  are  ; 
to  complete  the  whole  would  take  upwards  of 
two  thousand  men.  So  pestilential  is  the  air  of 
Port  Royal  at  Jamaica  that  out  of  the  49  super¬ 
numerary  marines  brought  out  in  the  Regulus 
two-thirds  are  already  dead  and  the  most  of  the 
remaining  number  are  in  the  hospital.  I  cannot 
but  observe  to  your  Lordship  that  should  the 
war  go  on  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
yard  establishment  to  be  removed  to  St.  Nicholas 
Mole,  Jamaica  being  ninety  leagues  to  leeward, 
and  lately  it  is  found  no  ship  goes  there  to  refit 
that  does  not  lose  one-third  of  his  ship’s  company 
at  least.  The  Laurel  joined  me  yesterday  from 
the  Leeward  Islands  after  having  convoyed  the 
transports  with  the  40th  and  63rd  Regiments  to 
Port  Royal.  Since  the  beginning  of  November 
no  intelligence  has  been  received  respecting  Mon¬ 
sieur  Richery,  from  which  I  should  imagine  he 
is  returning  to  Europe  ;  as  he  must  necessarily 
have  gone  into  some  American  port  for  pro¬ 
visions  before  he  could  attempt  coming  to  any 
part  of  the  West  Indies,  of  his  arrival  in  any 
port  of  America  we  could  not  fail  of  receiving 
early  information,  as  at  present  the  Americans 
from  the  severity  of  the  French,  in  condemning 
all  American  vessels  coming  to,  or  going  from 
English  ports,  are  much  exasperated  against 
them.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  the  highest 
respect, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 
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SPENCER  TO  HARVEY 

Admiralty.  26th  December,  1796. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  only  time  to  write  you  a 
line  as  our  messenger  is  just  going  away.  Nepean 
will  inform  you  that  a  fleet  sailed  from  Brest  on 
the  16th  of  the  month,  and  though  we  are  not 
positively  informed  of  their  destination,  it  is 
possible  that  a  part  of  them  at  least  may  be 
intended  for  the  West  Indies.  They  are  said  to 
have  troops  to  the  amount  of  about  16,000  men 
on  board,  but  this  is  also  very  uncertain.  It 
is  most  probable  that  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica 
may  be  their  object,  but  we  thought  it  right  to 
put  you  on  your  guard  also.  It  will  be  advisable 
to  send  information  of  this  event  to  the  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  at  St.  Domingo  without  loss  of 
time  ;  the  moment  we  know  with  certainty  where 
they  are  gone,  we  shall  of  course  act  upon  it, 
in  order  to  give  assistance  and  reinforcement 
wherever  it  may  be  requisite.  Admiral  Colpoys 
was  cruising  off  Brest  at  the  time  the  French  fleet 
sailed,  and  as  we  have  not  since  heard  from  him, 
it  is  still  very  possible  that  he  may  have  fallen 
in  with  them.  Give  me  leave  to  recommend  to 
you  for  promotion  on  some  future  opportunity 
Lieutenant  Matthew  St.  Clair  of  the  Lapwing. 
I  should  also  be  glad  to  hear  of  Captain  Barton 
of  that  ship  having  a  larger  frigate,  provided  he 
shall  have  conducted  himself  while  under  your 
command  to  your  satisfaction. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 
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HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 

Queen,  Cape  Nicholas  Mole. 

gth  March,  1797. 

My  Lord, —  ...  Not  being  capable  of  judging 
the  duration  of  the  war,  or  whether  it  may  be 
thought  expedient  to  incur  considerable  expense, 
I  can  only  point  out  to  your  Lordship  what 
appears  to  me  as  necessary  from  the  hints  in 
the  former  part  of  my  letter,  that  our  hospital 
is  bad  and  still  worse  situated.  As  the  army 
are  going  to  fortify  the  eastern  promontory  of 
Presque  Isle,  I  should  propose  erecting  hospitals 
for  two  hundred  men  on  Presque  Isle.  The 
situation  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  best  here¬ 
abouts  on  account  of  the  air ;  but  in  making 
this  representation  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  it 
will  be  attended  with  considerable  expense,  as  a 
tank  to  hold  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  formed  as  the  whole 
of  the  Isthmus  does  not  produce  a  pint.  Should 
the  idea  meet  your  Lordship’s  approbation  I  beg 
leave  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  putting  the 
hospital  upon  a  different  establishment,  and 
that  instructions  may  be  given  to  the  Sick  and 
Hurt  [Board]  upon  that  head,  for  it  really  is 
a  discouraging  circumstance  to  see  the  noble 
establishment  for  the  care  of  the  sick  soldiers  and 
the  seamen  entrusted  to  people  without  abilities, 
besides  the  establishment  so  subject  to  abuse 
from  contractors,  as  not  to  be  in  my  power  to 
correct.  An  inspector-general  and  a  physician 
are  two  appointments  much  wanted,  for  not¬ 
withstanding  I  have  a  captain  to  visit  the  hospital 
twice  a  week  I  am  not  able  to  get  at  the  abuses 
which  are  practised,  but  mean  on  the  arrival  of 
Rear-Admiral  Bligh  to  put  him  to  investigate 
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into  the  whole  of  the  hospital  establishment, 
and  trust  his  report  may  enable  me  to  correct 
the  great  expense  to  which  Government  is  put, 
without  the  seamen  benefiting  by  it.  I  regret 
at  being  obliged  to  inform  your  Lordship  that 
the  scurvy  still  rages  with  great  violence  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  fresh  provisions  increases. 
If  we  are,  my  Lord,  to  establish  ourselves  here 
agreeable  to  the  idea  of  our  present  instructions, 
our  arsenals  and  hospitals  must  be  here  also. 
We  must  have  magazines  and  apartments  allotted 
for  the  several  departments  on  shore  to  enable 
the  several  officers  to  carry  on  their  business 
with  regularity  and  dispatch,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
from  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Lt. -General  Simcoe 
that  as  soon  as  he  is  in  sufficient  force  to  under¬ 
take  it,  but  that  we  shall  open  our  communication 
with  the  country  and  obtain  those  supplies  in  the 
want  of  which  we  are  now  suffering  severely,  and 
which  must  necessarily  increase  with  the  advance 
of  the  sickly  season.  I  am,  my  Lord,  with  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 

HARVEY  TO  SPENCER 

Prince  of  Wales,  Martinique. 

22nd  March,  1797. 

My  Lord, — I  had  the  honour  of  your  Lordship’s 
letter  of  the  26th  of  December  by  the  York  ; 
before  her  arrival  we  were  informed  of  the  return 
of  great  part  of  the  French  fleet  to  Brest,  and 
that  part  of  them  had  been  captured  or  lost.  I 
should  have  had  great  pleasure  in  congratulating 
your  Lordship,  if  our  fleet  had  fallen  in  with 
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them,  when  no  doubt  could  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  of  its  success.  My  public  letter  will  in¬ 
form  your  Lordship  of  the  return  of  the  squadron 
to  this  bay  from  Trinidad  and  that  by  our  last 
accounts  everything  remained  perfectly  quiet. 
The  inhabitants  appear  well  satisfied  under  the 
British  Government,  and  the  French  brigands 
who  have  taken  shelter  there  from  St.  Lucie, 
St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada  appeared  ready  and 
willing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  his 
Majesty,  as  may  therefore  hope  they  will  remain 
equally  quiet  with  the  Spaniards.  Victor  Hugues 
had  taken  much  pains  during  our  absence  from 
hence  to  report  that  a  squadron  of  French  ships- 
of-war  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops  might 
be  expected  at  Guadeloupe  early  in  March  from 
France,  but  as  nothing  has  yet  been  heard  of 
them  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  either  were 
never  intended  to  come  or  that  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  to  Ireland  has  prevented  it.  I  hold 
the  squadron  here  in  constant  readiness  to  move 
in  case  any  force  should  arrive,  but  if  that  does 
not  happen  very  soon  the  troops  will  be  embarked 
and  I  shall  proceed  with  such  part  of  the  squadron 
as  can  be  spared  to  carry  into  execution,  jointly 
with  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the  further  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  campaign.  The  General  will  embark 
about  4000  men,  and  I  propose  taking  four  ships 
of  the  line,  leaving  the  other  two  besides  the 
Vanguard  and  San  Damaso  to  attend  to  these 
Islands  ;  both  the  latter  will  prepare  to  go  home 
with  the  convoy. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  with  great 
respect, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obliged 

humble  servant, 
Henry  Harvey. 
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SPENCER  TO  HARVEY 

Admiralty.  28th  March,  1797. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
21st  ultimo,  acquainting  me  with  the  reduction 
of  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  squadron.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  with  all  my  heart  on  this  success, 
and  very  particularly  on  the  ease  with  which  it 
was  obtained,  for  though  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  if  you  had  carried  your  very  spirited 
plan  into  execution  of  attacking  the  Spaniards 
the  next  morning  though  so  strongly  posted,  you 
would  have  defeated  them.  I  am  at  the  same 
time  convinced  that  the  victory  must  have  cost 
the  lives  of  many  brave  men,  who  can  but  ill  be 
spared  at  present,  and  very  probably  have  crippled 
all  your  ships,  so  much  as  to  render  them  almost 
useless  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  As  it  is,  it  has 
been  a  service  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  prove 
of  infinite  advantage  to  us,  either  if  the  war  goes 
on,  or  in  the  event  of  a  negotiation  for  peace. 
The  Spaniards  will  naturally  be  inclined  to  send 
out  some  further  naval  force,  but  having  lost 
this  important  station  for  it,  even  if  they  should 
succeed  in  detaching  it  from  Europe,  will  find 
a  considerable  difficulty  how  to  proceed  to  the 
West  Indies.  .  .  . 

The  squadron  from  Toulon  which  passed  the 
Straits  in  December  last,  and  of  which  notice 
was  sent  to  you  from  Sir  J.  Jervis,  by  the  Comet, 
came  immediately  round  to  Brest,  and  at  this 
moment  there  is  not  any  great  appearance  of 
any  squadron  of  force  moving  your  way  till  the 
Spaniards  shall  have  recovered  from  the  effects 
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of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  of  which  you  will  no  doubt 
have  been  informed  before  this  reaches  you. 
The  affair  of  Shugaramus  Bay  will  not  tend  to 
raise  their  spirits. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  with  great  truth, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


SPENCER  TO  HYDE  PARKER 

2 ist  April,  1797. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  received  your  letter 
of  the  9th  of  March,  and  will  not  fail  to  call 
the  attention  of  Government  to  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  to  which  it  relates  as  far  as  they  concern 
the  Admiralty.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
representations  you  have  made  on  the  Head  of 
provisions  to  the  Victualling  Board,  and  was  in 
hopes  from  the  answer  I  received  from  them, 
that  your  difficulties  would  very  soon  have  been 
removed.  Being  absent  from  London  at  the 
present  moment  on  business  of  a  very  pressing 
nature  here,  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  public 
dispatches,  but  conclude  that  they  are  directed 
to  that  object,  and  the  Board  sitting  in  town  will, 
I  am  sure,  pay  every  possible  attention  to  them. 

In  the  meantime  I  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  avail  myself  of  the  sailing  of  the 
Cascade  to  let  you  know  the  very  disagreeable 
situation  of  things  here.  I  must  refer  you  to 
Captain  Paget  for  any  particulars  of  the  very 
extraordinary  and  alarming  mutiny  which  has 
broken  out  in  the  fleet  at  Spithead,  under  Lord 
Bridport’s  command.  What  I  have  to  com¬ 
municate  is,  that  a  very  liberal  offer  has  been 
made  to  them  by  Government  on  the  subject  of 
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the  grievance  they  complain  of  (an  outline  of 
which  offer  I  herewith  send  you)  and  that  I  am 
in  hopes  that  this  will  operate  so  forcibly  on  their 
minds  as  to  bring  them  back  immediately  to 
their  duty  and  put  an  end  to  a  scene  at  once  most 
disgraceful  to  them  concerned  in  it,  and  most 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  The 
sketch  of  regulations  I  send  you  will  be  adopted 
whether  the  mutineers  here  should  choose  to 
accept  them  or  not,  but  as  it  will  necessarily 
require  some  little  time  to  arrange  them  officially 
they  cannot  be  officially  established  till  they  are 
re-arranged.  I  was  however  desirous  that  you 
should  not  hear  of  the  distressing  circumstances 
which  have  lately  arisen  here,  without  at  the  same 
time  being  informed  of  the  measures  which  have 
now  been  determined  on,  the  liberty  of  which 
will,  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust,  have  the  most 
beneficial  effects  on  the  minds  and  dispositions 
of  the  men  serving  in  his  Majesty’s  Navy  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  truth, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 

Adventure,  Cape  Nicholas  Mole. 

12th  June,  1797. 

My  Lord, —  .  .  .  By  the  attention  that  has 
been  paid  in  the  procuring  lime  juice,  vegetables, 
and  port  wine,  we  have  been  enabled  to  relieve 
the  ships’  crews  from  the  scurvy  in  a  great 
measure,  but  it  cannot  be  eradicated  without 
fresh  provisions,  of  which  I  see  no  probability 
of  a  chance  of  procuring  at  this  moment.  As 
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Lieut. -General  Simcoe  does  not  consider  himself 
in  force  sufficient  to  follow  up  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  part  of  this  Island, 
besides  it  is  now  to  be  apprehended  that  the 
French  are  making  the  greatest  exertions  in 
obtaining  the  removal  of  all  those  in  power 
suspected  of  being  friendly  to  us,  this  measure 
will  probably  render  difficult  a  plan  that  might 
two  months  ago  have  been  executed  with  great 
facility  had  the  land  forces  been  equal  to  the 
undertaking.  There  being  no  naval  force  of  the 
enemy’s  in  these  seas  as  to  induce  me  to  keep 
the  sea  with  the  whole  squadron,  and  having 
found  the  service  to  suffer  from  my  absence  in 
many  points,  more  particularly  in  the  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Governor  upon  services  of 
co-operation,  by  which  time  has  been  lost,  to 
the  detention  of  the  services,  I  have  therefore 
come  to  the  resolution  of  remaining  on  the  spot : 
and  to  enable  me  to  do  so,  am  accommodated 
with  a  house  on  shore,  and  have  shifted  my  flag 
to  the  Adventure  storeship  to  enable  the  Queen 
to  take  her  turn  with  the  other  ships  to  cruise, 
and  as  the  fitting  of  the  house  to  make  it  habitable 
has  been  attended  with  some  expense,  I  trust 
your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  authorise  the 
Navy  Board  to  pay  the  amount.  .  .  . 

Enclosed,  my  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit  some  letters  I  have  received  from  Monte 
Christie,  and  from  the  tenor  of  which  I  fear  we 
have  lost  a  great  opportunity  of  possessing  the 
most  valuable  part  of  this  Island,  for  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  land  force.  General  Rigaud  is 
also  acting  with  vigour  against  us,  a  circumstance 
which  might  most  assuredly  have  been  obviated 
and  his  force  have  been  brought  to  act  with  us, 
had  proper  measures  been  pursued  in  time.  .  .  . 
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I  cannot  forbear,  my  Lord,  mentioning  that 
report  says  an  expedition  has  been  undertaken 
by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  and  Rear-Admiral 
Harvey  against  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico.  As 
that  Island  has  ever  been  deemed  within  the 
limits  of  the  Jamaica  command,  that  of  the 
Leeward  Islands  never  was  supposed  to  extend 
further  than  the  Virgin  Islands,  I  cannot  but 
sensibly  feel  that  a  junior  officer  should  act 
within  my  command,  without  ever  being  obliged 
to  communicate  with  me.  It  is  a  conduct  I  little 
expected,  and  an  inattention  I  do  not  conceive 
from  anything  I  have  done  that  I  merit. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  with  the 
greatest  respect, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 

( Enclosed  in  Sir  Hyde  Parker's,  12 th  June,  1797.) 

My  dear  Sir,— I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  your  letter,  and  am  to  inform  you  in 
answer  to  its  contents,  that  it  grieves  me  much 
not  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  comply  with  your 
wishes,  for  with  the  guard  that  is  placed  in  the 
road,  not  a  fowl  could  possibly  pass.  It  is  a 
very  painful  thing  for  me  not  to  be  able  to  serve 
you  in  a  matter  of  so  little  cost,  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  will  have  it  so.  I  have  to 
inform  you  (in  order  that  you  may  communicate 
the  same  to  his  Excellency  the  Admiral)  that  the 
French  are  about  to  take  possession  of  this  town 
of  St.  Jago  of  Porte  Plate  and  of  Daravon,  and 
that  everything  is  disposed  to  that  effect  which 
is  to  take  place  within  the  space  of  ten  days, 
the  neighbour  hood  is  deeply  concer  ned  that  the 
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French  are  coming  and  all  in  general  look  up 
to  the  English.  The  French  propose  employing 
great  strength  both  of  cannon  and  of  men.  I 
write  all  this  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  inform 
the  Admiral.  I  have  more  information  to  furnish 
you  with,  but  considering  the  dread  under  which 
I  write,  I  do  not  like  to  expose  myself  to  disgrace. 
I  beg  of  you  to  interest  yourself  in  order  that 
the  Spanish  barks  detained  at  the  Mole  may 
procure  a  convoy. 

Your  humble  servant, 

‘A.’ 

P.S. — If  his  Excellency  the  Admiral  does 
not  take  Christo  and  Port  of  Plate,  it  is  impossible 
he  can  ever  be  supplied  with  provisions.  In 
this  place  there  are  not  more  than  thirty  soldiers. 
In  short  there  is  no  force  at  all. 


HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 


19th  July,  1797. 

My  Lord, — The  sudden  departure,  or  rather 
flight,  of  Lt. -General  Simcoe  from  this  country 
would  not  permit  of  my  commenting  upon  the 
Spanish  letters,  translation  of  which  I  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Board  by  the  Lt. -General  as  I 
thought  them  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
delayed  ;  by  this  opportunity  I  send  duplicates. 
These  letters  contain  strong  representations  of 
the  miserable  position  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Spanish  part  of  this  island  are  at  this  moment 
placed  in,  and  I  much  fear  from  our  own  situa¬ 
tion  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  assist  them, 
notwithstanding  the  promises  held  out  by  Major- 
General  Forbes’  Proclamation  of  the  12th  July, 
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1796,  as  also  those  expectations  which  through 
Lt. -General  Simcoe’s  communications  to  me,  I 
have  been  led  to  hold  out  to  them  by  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  feel  myself  implicated  in  the 
deception  which  I  conceive  the  Spaniards  have 
too  much  cause  to  accuse  the  English  of.  I  feel 
so  much  for  the  honour  of  my  country  upon  the 
just  claims  the  Spaniards  have,  from  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  support  held  out  to  them,  that  I 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  taking  possession 
of  Monte  Christo  with  the  marines  of  the  fleet, 
could  I  supply  their  demands  respecting  cannon, 
money,  small  arms,  &c.,  &c.  These  not  being 
in  my  power,  I  should,  I  much  fear,  be  obliged 
to  abandon  them  to  their  fate  of  a  cruel,  san¬ 
guinary  enemy,  who  in  similar  cases  have  ever 
been  found  to  exercise  the  most  unheard  of 
cruelties.  In  short,  my  Lord,  I  feel  my  honour 
so  affected  on  the  occasion  that  I  cannot  for¬ 
bear  troubling  your  Lordship  with  extracts  from 
Lt. -General  Simcoe’s  letters,  and  my  answer  as 
a  proof  of  the  ground  upon  which.  I  acted,  and 
conceive  myself  extremely  ill-treated  in  being 
made  an  accessory  in  the  gross  and  dishonourable 
deception  which  his  Majesty’s  representatives 
in  this  island  have  so  injudiciously  held  out  to 
the  Spanish  inhabitants,  conscious  as  the}^  must 
have  been  of  their  inability  of  affording  that 
protection  which  they  became  bound  to  do 
by  the  profession  held  out  and  the  proposals 
made. 

The  scurvy  is  again  broke  out  with  great 
violence,  not  only  among  the  squadron  but  the 
troops  in  the  garrison  begin  to  be  seriously 
afflicted  with  that  disease,  a  proof  of  our  distress 
for  fresh  provisions.  The  means  recommended 
by  the  Sick  and  Hurt  Board  are  bound  to  have 
hi.  s 
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no  effect  whatever,  and  I  much  dread  the  con¬ 
sequences  unless  we  can  procure  fresh  provisions 
sufficient  to  change  the  whole  of  the  men's  habits 
as  we  have  not  been  wanting  of  spruce,  limes 
and  other  vegetables,  joined  to  wine,  we  have 
received  from  the  army  stores,  as  the  ship  loaded 
on  account  of  the  Navy  has  fallen  into  the  enemy’s 
hands. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship’s 

most  obedient  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 


SPENCER  TO  HYDE  PARKER 


31st  August,  1797. 

Dear  Sir, —  ...  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  say  a  few  words  in  addition  to  what  you 
may  have  received  from  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
We  are  well  aware  that  you  have  not  had  under 
your  command  as  many  small  cruisers  as  might 
have  been  desirable,  but  the  great  want  of  them 
in  the  Channel  and  near  the  coasts  of  this  country 
has  made  it  very  difficult  to  detach  any  to  you, 
and  for  some  time  an  idea  prevailed  that  the 
vessels  sent  from  Virginia  with  flour  on  board 
might  be  advantageously  employed  for  that 
purpose,  though  it  appeared  afterwards  that  they 
were  inadequate  to  it.  All  the  attention  however 
that  can  be  paid  to  this  subject  shall  be  applied 
towards  increasing  the  number  of  this  sort  of 
vessels  under  your  command.  I  can  only  lament, 
without  having  it  in  my  power  to  remedy,  the 
inadequacy  of  land  forces  of  which  you  com¬ 
plain  as  preventing  the  performance  of  those 
engagements  to  the  Spaniards  which  in  your 
opinion  were  so  improperly  entered  into  by  our 
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land  Commanders-in-Chief.  The  Spaniards  them¬ 
selves  and  everyone  else  must  see  that  these 
engagements  could  only  be  taken  provisionally 
in  case  our  force  was  equal  to  fulfilling  them  ; 
and  with  respect  to  occupying  the  country  with 
the  force  we  had,  it  could  have  answered  no 
possible  purpose  when  we  could  not  maintain 
it.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
General  Sirncoe  since  his  return,  but  I  can  scarce 
conceive  there  can  be  any  ground  for  your  thinking 
that  you  have  been  ill-treated  intentionally  either 
by  him,  or  by  General  Forbes,  who  certainly 
when  they  gave  the  encouragements  to  which 
you  allude  cannot  have  done  so  with  any  view 
to  deceive  the  persons  to  whom  they  held  them 
forth,  and  much  less  with  a  purpose  to  involve 
you  in  any  disgraceful  breach  of  faith.  .  .  . 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  truth. 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 


Queen,  at  sea. 

30th  January,  1798. 

My  Lord, — I  am  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  Lordship's  letters  by  the  Trent,  of  the 
31st  of  August,  6th  of  October,  and  12th  of  that 
month.  With  regard  to  the  expedition  under¬ 
taken  against  Porto  Rico.  Had  a  communication 
been  made  by  the  Commanders-in-Chief  charged 
with  that  service  to  this  station  a  very  favourable 
diversion  might  have  been  made  in  their  favour. 
It  is  with  great  satisfaction  I  have  the  honour  of 
meeting  your  Lordship’s  approbation  upon  most 
points,  and  I  can  with  great  truth  declare  to  your 
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Lordship,  I  am  only  actuated  by  views  for  the 
good  of  the  King’s  service,  but  cannot  forbear 
remarking  that  many  embarrassments  arise  from 
being  clogged  by  the  army,  who  are  too  ready 
to  conceive  that  every  object  must  give  way  to 
their  plans.  I  have  hitherto  had  the  good  fortune 
of  carrying  on  the  service  with  tolerable  good 
humour,  although  I  cannot  forbear  saying  to 
your  Lordship  that  some  severe  sensations  to  my 
feelings  have  taken  place  when  I  find  myself 
without  authority  and  under  the  necessity  of 
making  an  application  to  a  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and  often  my  applications  rejected.  Should  the 
report  be  true  of  Col.  Maitland  being  appointed 
to  the  command  of  St.  Domingo,  I  much  fear 
this  evil  will  be  increased,  having  reason  to 
believe  that  gentleman  conceives  the  Navy  to  be 
wholly  at  the  disposal  of  his  plans,  which  I  make 
no  scruple  to  declare  to  your  Lordship  I  can 
never  submit  to,  and  therefore  entreat  your 
Lordship  will  have  the  goodness  to  give  your 
attention  to  whatever  instructions  the  Cabinet 
may  think  proper  to  entrust  us  jointly  with,  that 
they  may  be  clear  and  explicit  as  to  our  several 
departments.  I  beg  pardon  for  dwelling  so  long 
upon  this  subject,  but  having  very  strong  reasons 
to  form  my  ideas  upon,  I  think  it  my  indispensable 
duty  to  communicate  to  your  Lordship  as  head 
of  the  department  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  in 
every  idea  that  is  in  the  least  likely  to  impede 
the  execution  of  any  object  of  service.  .  .  . 

I  have,  my  Lord,  the  honour  to  be  with  the 
highest  respect, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  and 

very  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 
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SPENCER  TO  PARKER 


4th  April,  1798. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  dated  5th  February  off  the  Havannah 
by  the  Maidstone  frigate,  which  is  the  only 
one  I  have  received  from  you  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  unfortunate  capture  of  one  of  the 
Jamaica  packets,  and  the  non-arrival  of  another 
(the  Boyd),  has  in  a  great  measure  deprived  us 
of  all  communication  with  that  part  of  the  world. 
I  will  pay  all  the  attention  in  my  power  to  the 
several  points  mentioned  in  your  letter.  With 
respect  to  the  co-operation  with  the  land  forces, 
and  the  observation  you  make  on  that  subject, 
I  trust  that  as  you  have  hitherto  gone  on  so  well, 
and  maintained  so  much  good  understanding 
with  the  several  commanding  officers  with  whom 
you  have  had  to  deal,  the  same  effect  will  continue 
and  the  instructions  that  are  sent  from  home 
though  necessarily  less  precise  as  to  several 
points,  which  from  the  nature  of  things  must 
be  left  a  good  deal  to  the  discretion  of  officers 
on  the  spot,  will  be  drawn  up  with  as  much 
attention  as  possible  to  the  preservation  of 
harmony  and  good  understanding  between  the 
two  services  without  which  it  is  evident  that 
the  public  interests  cannot  but  suffer  most 
essentially.  .  .  . 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  truth, 

Your  ver}/  faithful  and  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Spencer. 
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HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 

Queen,  Cape  Nicholas  Mole. 

13th  March,  1798. 

My  Lord, — A  very  fine  sailing  vessel  having 
been  captured  by  the  Valiant,  I  propose  ordering 
her  to  be  purchased,  and  to  nominate  Lieutenant 
Philpot  of  the  Valiant  to  the  master  and  com¬ 
mander’s  vacancy,  which  I  trust  will  meet  your 
Lordship’s  approbation,  as  I  can  assure  your 
Lordship  the  service  suffers  much  for  the  want 
of  fast  sailing  small  vessels.  The  enemy’s  small 
privateers  rather  increase,  and  escape  our  ships 
and  sloops  by  rowing.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
trade  the  Army  carries  on  co-operation  with 
the  Navy,  I  have  enclosed  your  Lordship  two 
letters  from  Major-General  Whyte  to  Rear-Admiral 
Bligh.  By  the  first  your  Lordship  will  doubtless 
remark  the  sudden  resolution  the  General  was 
about  to  take,  to  assist  which  every  cruiser  was 
called  in  and  the  whole  of  the  French  ports  left 
unguarded,  which  necessarily  exposed  the  trade 
to  their  privateers.  By  the  time  the  ships  got 
to  Port  au  Prince,  the  General’s  ideas  changed, 
and  the  face  of  things  so  altered,  that  the  ships 
were  sent  back.  In  this  instance  it  so  happened 
that  several  ships  were  in  the  port  refitting,  but 
if  the  Navy  is  to  be  subject  to  these  flights  of 
fancy  it  will  be  necessary  that  a  squadron  should 
be  always  held  in  readiness  in  port,  to  answer 
the  immediate  calls  of  the  army  instead  of  being 
employed  for  the  great  object  of  protecting  our 
own  commerce  and  distressing  that  of  the  enemy. 
I  much  fear  the  attack  upon  the  Grand  Anse 
will  be  attended  with  serious  consequences,  as  I 
understand  the  great  force  of  our  army  is  all 
centred  at  Port  au  Prince  ;  and,  as  Brigadier- 
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General  Spencer  writes  me,  he  is  left  to  cover  a 
frontier  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  with 
seven  hundred  English  and  two  thousand  colonial 
troops.  The  enemy  have  five  thousand  opposed 
to  him.  I  am  happy  to  learn  from  General 
Maitland  that  there  is  a  probability  of  evacuating 
Port  au  Prince  and  St.  Mores  and  to  concentrate 
our  troops  at  this  place,  and  the  Grand  Anse,  as 
from  the  peculiar  situation  of  Port  au  Prince  and 
St.  Mores,  the  protection  of  supplies  to  these 
places  has  been  attended  with  many  difficulties, 
the  navigation  being  such  in  the  Bight  of  Leagane 
as  to  admit  of  the  enemy’s  rowboats  acting  with 
great  success.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  with  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 


MA JOR-GENERAL  WHYTE  TO 
REAR-ADMIRAL  BLIGH 

(. Enclosed  in  Sir  Hyde  Parker  s,  13th  March,  1798.) 


17th  February,  1798. 

Sir, — The  numbers  of  the  enemy  that  have 
attacked  us  in  all  quarters  and  having  succeeded 
in  most  of  their  attempts  from  the  secrecy  with 
which  they  were  carried  on,  I  am  now  under  the 
necessity  of  adopting  the  only  mode  left  to  propose 
to  Toussaint  a  suspension  of  arms,  to  see  if  we 
cannot  save  the  country,  and  inhabitants,  by 
making  terms  for  them  and  to  retire  with  the 
troops  to  the  Mole  and  Grand  Ance.  We  shall 
therefore  want  every  assistance  of  shipping  you 
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can  possibly  spare,  especially  the  Abergavenny, 
Dover,  and  Adventure  and  request  every  dispatch 
may  be  used. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

John  Whyte. 


MA JOR-GENERAL  WHYTE  TO 
REAR-ADMIRAL  BLIGH 

{Enclosed  in  Sir  Hyde  Parker’s,  13th  March,  1798.) 


25th  February,  1798. 

Sir, — I  am  honoured  with  your  letter  of  the 
20th  of  February  and  have  to  thank  you  for  the 
immediate  relief  in  sending  the  shipping  to  our 
assistance,  which  the  gallant  conduct  of  the 
troops  has  at  present  rendered  not  so  necessary 
having  defeated  them  in  every  situation  where 
they  attacked  and  Mirbalais  still  holds  out  ; 
their  immense  numbers  may  yet  plague  us,  but 
I  request  although  it  may  be  necessary  to  with¬ 
draw  the  British  garrison  here  for  the  protection 
of  the  Mole,  yet  every  idea  of  evacuation  of  this 
place  or  any  other,  until  forced  by  the  fate  of 
war,  I  request  may  be  contradicted. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  with  great  esteem, 
Your  very  humble  servant, 

John  Whyte. 


HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 

Jamaica.  26th  July,  1798. 

My  Lord, — In  consequence  of  the  discontents 
expressed  by  the  planters  and  merchants  of  this 
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Island  from  my  not  being  more  with  them,  I 
have  embraced  the  moment  of  the  hurricane 
season  to  gratify  their  wishes,  and  have  directed 
Rear-Admiral  Bligh  to  remain  at  the  Mole  to 
carry  on  the  port  duty,  having  divided  the 
squadron  into  small  detachments  so  as  more 
effectually  to  block  up  the  several  passages  of 
the  Bahama  Islands,  and  the  French  ports  of 
St.  Domingo  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  by  the  dis¬ 
positions  this  is  so  completely  done  as  in  a  great 
measure  to  obstruct  any  plan  of  attack  of  the 
enemy’s.  For  want  of  flour,  the  want  of  which 
I  believe  to  be  severely  felt  already,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  meditated  plans  against  our  posts, 
they  will  meet  with  great  difficulty  in  taking  the 
field  without  bread,  particularly  against  the  Mole, 
as  the  country  for  many  miles  round  does  not 
furnish  what  is  termed  ground  provisions,  viz.  : 
yams,  plantains,  &c.,  without  which  the  black 
troops  cannot  exist.  By  the  intelligence  I  have 
lately  received  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
Island  of  Curacoa  might  be  had  at  a  very  easy 
rate,  and  would  most  materially  distress  both 
French  and  Spaniards,  it  being  the  great  depot 
for  their  merchandise  and  the  commerce  carried 
on  under  the  Danish  flag  ;  according  to  my  in¬ 
formation  five  hundred  troops  would  be  sufficient 
to  garrison  it,  but  from  our  situation  in  this 
country,  our  force  does  not  admit  of  any  object 
of  this  sort  being  undertaken.  .  .  . 

I  am,  my  Lord,  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
esteem, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 
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HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 

Queen,  Port  Royal, 
ioth  August,  1798. 

My  Lord, — By  my  public  letter  of  the  5th 
instant  your  Lordship  will  perceive  how  great 
my  astonishment  was  at  Brigadier-General  Mait¬ 
land’s  determination  to  evacuate  the  whole  of 
St.  Domingo  in  consequence  of  instructions  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  June  packet,  without  the  smallest 
communication  of  this  important  event  being 
intimated  to  me.  My  letter  to  the  Brigadier, 
in  answer  to  his  of  the  27th  of  July,  wherein  he 
desires  my  sentiments  relative  to  Mole  St.  Nicholas, 
marks  strongly  the  importance  I  hold  that  port 
in,  as  a  naval  station  during  war.  The  senti¬ 
ments  of  Lord  Balcarres  and  the  principal  gentle¬ 
men  of  this  Island,  in  confidence  with  his  Lordship 
is  conveyed  in  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  his 
Lordship,  in  answer  to  one  of  mine  upon  this 
subject,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  for 
your  Lordship’s  information.  I  am  not  supposed 
to  be  competent  to  judge  of  the  defences  by  land, 
but  have  been  led  to  believe  from  the  many 
difficulties  attending  the  approaches  to  the  Mole, 
as  the  want  of  water,  the  desolate  country  sur¬ 
rounding  it  for  many  miles,  joined  to  the  almost 
impassable  mountains  in  its  environs,  were  such 
obstacles  as  to  render  it  nearly  impregnable 
against  a  regular  attack,  and  I  conceive  surprise 
is  almost  to  be  guarded  against  by  vigilance. 
However  I  now  understand  ideas  are  changed, 
and  it  is  not  thought  to  be  defensible  against 
the  force  that  may  probably  be  brought  against 
it.  Under  these  circumstances  I  have  to  lament 
the  delay  of  Major-General  Nesbitt’s  not  arriving 
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at  the  supposed  time,  for  could  I  have  foreseen 
such  a  latitude  as  the  evacuation  of  the  whole 
Island  to  have  been  given  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army,  I  never  would  have  permitted 
the  expense  to  have  occurred  which  has  been 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our 
stores,  and  for  which  under  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances  I  may  not  escape  censure  ;  although  the 
error  (should  it  be  adjudged  so)  could  only  arise 
from  the  want  of  information,  conceiving  it 
impossible,  my  Lord,  from  any  part  of  my  in¬ 
structions  that  the  Mole  could  be  abandoned 
during  the  war,  more  especially  without  my  being 
apprized  of  the  probability  of  the  event  taking 
place.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  with  the 
highest  respect, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 

Extract  from  Lord  Balcarres  letter  to  Hyde  Parker, 

6th  August,  1798. 

‘  Laying  aside  every  naval  and  military  con¬ 
sideration,  the  value  of  the  Mole,  as  an  article 
to  be  ceded  at  the  peace,  seems  to  be  of  much 
account  in  the  general  reasoning.  But  the  Briga¬ 
dier  says  he  has  taken  his  determination  under 
the  King’s  orders  and  that  he  cannot  act  otherwise 
than  abandon  the  Mole.  I  think  however,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  put  the 
Brigadier  in  possession  of  our  joint  and  decided 
opinion,  namely,  that  the  Mole  ought  not  to  be 
given  up  without  the  most  pointed  and  direct 
orders  from  his  Majesty’s  Ministers,  or  that  from 
some  unforeseen  event  he  is  absolutely  compelled 
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so  to  do.  I  have  already  given  my  opinion  to 
the  Brigadier  that  the  Mole  ought  to  be  held 
until  instructions  shall  arrive  from  the  King’s 
Ministers  respecting  it,  and  I  can  have  no  doubt 
that  you  have  detailed  to  the  Brigadier  the  great 
importance  of  the  Mole  as  a  naval  station  for  the 
purposes  both  of  offence  and  defence.’1 


SPENCER  TO  PARKER 

28th  September,  1798. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  the  26th  July  which  reached  me  by  the 
Dover  transport  on  the  25th  instant.  In  answer 
to  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  Curacoa,  I  can 
only  at  present  say  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
give  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  If  so  small 
a  force  as  you  mention  would  be  sufficient  to 
garrison  it,  and  the  capture  would  be  as  easy 
as  you  seem  to  expect,  you  may  possibly  find 
the  means  of  effecting  it,  after  the  King’s  troops 
shall  have  been  released  from  their  occupation 
of  St.  Domingo,  which  I  apprehend  from  a  letter 
received  from  Rear-Admiral  Bligh  by  the  same 
conveyance  as  your  last  will  have  happened 
before  now.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to  send  any 
augmentation  of  naval  force  for  the  purpose 
further  than  the  addition  of  those  ships  which 
necessarily  must  come  out  with  this  winter’s 
convoy  from  home,  and  which  I  am  well  aware 
serve  only  to  replace  those  you  are  obliged  to 
send  home,  I  am  afraid  in  the  present  state  of 
demand  for  naval  force  in  Europe,  it  will  be 

1  For  the  excellent  reasons  for  leaving  the  Mole,  see  Fortescue, 
History  of  the  Army,  p.  560  et  seq. 
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impossible  for  me  to  hold  out  any  immediate 
expectations  of  that  kind.  .  .  . 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  faithful  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 

HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 

Jamaica.  29th  October,  1798. 

My  Lord, — In  my  letter  by  the  Grantham 
packet,  dated  the  12th  of  August,  I  had  the  honour 
of  communicating  to  your  Lordship  Brigadier- 
General  Maitland’s  determination  to  evacuate  the 
whole  of  St.  Domingo,  then  in  possession  of 
his  Majesty.  If  my  surprise  was  then  great, 
my  astonishment  is  now  much  increased  at  the 
construction  the  Brigadier  put  upon  his  instruc¬ 
tions  ;  copies  of  which  I  only  received  by  the 
Princess  Charlotte  packet,  which  arrived  four 
days  after  the  total  evacuation  of  Mole  Nicholas 
and  upwards  of  a  month  after  the  Brigadier  had 
sailed  for  England. 

My  ideas  with  the  actual  state  of  Mole  St. 
Nicholas  at  the  time  joined  to  the  consequence 
that  station  was  of,  as  to  the  defence  of  this 
island  and  its  trade,  differ  so  essentially  from 
the  construction  General  Maitland  put  upon  his 
instructions,  that  I  should  without  hesitation 
have  joined  Lord  Balcarres  in  preventing  the 
evacuation  of  that  important  post,  for  I  cannot 
now  assign  any  one  reason  why  the  Brigadier 
should  have  put  his  plans  into  execution  with 
that  rapidity,  undigested  as  they  were  ;  being 
perfectly  convinced,  notwithstanding  whatever 
General  Maitland  may  advance  from  his  private  in¬ 
telligence,  there  was  not  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
the  smallest  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
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for  any  attack  upon  the  Mole,  and  the  whole  intelli¬ 
gence  he  received  was  calculated  to  mislead  him. 

His  secret  articles  with  the  black  General 
Toussaint  which  were  never  made  known  to  me, 
but  forced  from  Brigadier-General  Spencer  by 
Rear-Admiral  Bligh’s  application  to  know  by 
what  authority  such  quantities  of  provisions 
were  shipping  for  the  enemy’s  ports.  The  style 
these  are  drawn  up  in,  are  (forgive  me,  my  Lord, 
if  I  make  use  of  too  strong  language  upon  this 
subject)  a  disgrace  to  our  nation,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  negro  General  Toussaint 
as  representative  of  the  French  nation,  a  most 
dreadful  example  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
negroes  in  our  own  colonies  to  revolt.  The 
whole  appears  to  me  to  be  compiled  from  rash¬ 
ness  and  a  sacrifice  to  private  views,  without  the 
smallest  consideration  towards  the  interests  of 
this  Island,  to  which  his  instructions  pointedly 
direct  him  to  pay  a  marked  attention  towards. 
I  am  so  strongly  impressed  a  public  enquiry  must 
be  the  result  of  the  Brigadier’s  mistaken  conduct, 
that  I  have  transmitted  the  whole  correspondence 
that  the  Board  may  be  enabled  to  furnish  every 
information  of  the  Naval  Department.  I  am  to 
beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon  for  having  so  long 
dwelt  upon  a  subject  which  may  be  considered 
in  some  measure  foreign  to  my  department,  but 
I  trust  your  Lordship  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe  it  could  only  arise  from  measures  I 
conceive  to  be  precipitated  which  are  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  King’s  service.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  with  the 
highest  respect, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 
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SPENCER  TO  HYDE  PARKER 


2nd  December,  1798. 

Sir, — I  have  delayed  thus  long  in  answering 
your  letter  of  the  ioth  of  August  (which  did  not 
reach  me  till  the  21st  October)  because  I  thought 
it  best  to  wait  for  the  final  determination  of  his 
Majesty’s  confidential  servants,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Treaty  entered  into  by  Brigadier-General 
Maitland  with  General  Toussaint  respecting  the 
evacuation  of  all  our  ports  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Domingo.  That  determination  having  now  been 
taken,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  as  far 
as  your  reasoning  applies  to  naval  considerations, 
exclusive  of  other  motives  which  appear  to  have 
weighed  with  the  Brigadier-General  in  adopting 
the  measure,  I  think  }mu  seem  to  have  had  very 
strong  ground  for  your  expectations  on  the 
subject  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  avoid 
giving  it  as  my  opinion  on  an  attentive  perusal 
of  the  papers  which  General  Maitland  sent  home 
in  explanation  of  his  conduct,  that  upon  the 
whole,  he  made  use  of  the  discretion  which  he 
conceived  to  be  left  with  him,  in  a  manner  that 
does  equal  credit  to  his  judgment  and  ability. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court,  I 
am  very  sorry  that  any  of  the  officers  and  men 
on  the  station  should  have  been  liable  to  suffer, 
but  the  question  is  I  fear  so  clear  against  its 
competency,  that  no  other  line  could  be  drawn 
upon  the  question  than  what  has  been  done. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  great  truth, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 
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SPENCER  TO  HYDE  PARKER 

2nd  January,  1799. 

Dear  Sir, —  ...  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
all  the  representations  you  have  made  on  the 
subject  of  the  measure  adopted  by  Brigadier- 
General  Maitland  for  the  evacuation  of  our  ports 
in  St.  Domingo  and  concluding  a  secret  treaty 
of  armistice  with  General  Toussaint  have  been 
dictated  by  a  sense  of  your  duty  to  the  service 
and  to  the  public,  and  I  do  not  deny  but  that  at 
first  sight  the  transaction  appeared  very  extra¬ 
ordinary,  but  on  a  very  careful  and  minute 
investigation  which  has  taken  place  here  since 
the  Brigadier-General’s  return  into  the  grounds 
on  which  he  has  rested  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion,  it  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  his 
Majesty’s  confidential  servants,  and  the  necessary 
steps  are  now  taking  [s^’c]  for  notifying  the  Con¬ 
vention  under  certain  restrictions,  with  which  the 
officer  who  will  be  employed  on  this  business  will  be 
charged  by  Government  ;  you  were  perfectly  right 
in  sending  home  all  the  papers  upon  the  subject 
as  it  was  very  fit  that  this  department  should 
be  fully  possessed  of  all  the  information  which 
you  could  give  them  upon  it.  .  .  . 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  truth, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 


Jamaica.  10th  February,  1799. 

My  Lord, — The  delay  of  the  contractor’s 
ships  with  provisions  for  the  squadron  has  been 
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attended  with  great  injury  to  the  public  service  ; 
a  great  number  of  men  have  died  in  consequence 
of  the  ships  laying  in  port  ;  and  my  not  being 
able  to  get  a  squadron  to  intercept  the  ships  now 
at  La  Vera  Cruz  may  be  attended  with  very 
unpleasant  circumstances.  However  by  some 
accounts  of  a  late  date  from  the  Havannah  the 
ships  from  La  Vera  Cruz  were  not  arrived,  nor 
was  the  ships  of  the  line  sailed  from  thence,  but 
was  reported  to  sail  on  the  15th  of  this  month ; 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  they  will  get  informa¬ 
tion  of  Rear-Admiral  Bligh  being  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  the  consequence  of  which  has  always 
been  an  embargo  immediately  laid,  and  dispatch 
boats  sent  off  to  La  Vera  Cruz  and  all  the  other 
ports.  Should  this  be  the  case,  I  conceive  one 
great  public  object  will  be  answered,  by  the 
detention  of  this  immense  treasure,  as  from  the 
best  information  there  are  five  frigates  all  destined 
for  old  Spain  with  money.  About  the  1st  of 
January  a  convoy  left  the  Havannah  under  the 
protection  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  one  frigate  and  two 
guarda  costas.  The  Swallow,  Captain  Saunder- 
son,  took  a  brig  of  this  convoy,  who  informs 
him  that  the  line  of  battle  ship  had  sprung  her 
foremast  and  bowsprit  and  put  back  to  the 
Havannah,  which  ship  had  a  treasure  on  board 
and  was  bound  to  old  Spain  ;  some  of  the  convoy 
was  bound  to  old  Spain,  the  remainder  to  St. 
Juan  de  Porto  Rico.  It  is  probable  the  disabled 
ship  is  not  yet  refitted,  she  may  of  course  be  an 
object  for  your  Lordship’s  attention.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  with  the 
highest  respect. 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 

t 
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HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 

Jamaica.  28th  April,  1799. 

My  Lord, — .  .  .  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
the  difficulties  your  Lordship  labours  under  in 
the  relief  of  the  ships  of  the  line  upon  this  station, 
for  if  one  may  be  allowed  to  draw  comparison 
of  the  state  of  their  copper  with  the  smaller 
class  of  ships  we  have  had  occasion  to  heave 
down,  they  must  be  in  a  very  dangerous  state 
from  the  worms,  as  we  find  in  the  ships  hove  down 
a  great  deficiency  of  copper,  and  what  remains 
is  corroded  and  full  of  holes  ;  of  course  subject 
to  the  water  getting  under  it,  and  blowing  it  off 
the  bottom  from  which  the  ships  must  be  ruined 
by  the  worms.  Added  to  this  the  line  of  battle 
ships  are  greatly  short  of  their  complement  of 
men,  without  a  hope  of  raising  sufficiency  in 
this  country  to  replace  deaths  ;  the  scurvy  also 
is  making  a  very  serious  appearance  in  ulcers 
which,  from  the  scarcity  of  fresh  beef  now  in  the 
Island  (viz.  Jamaica),  is  daily  increasing  and 
becomes  incurable  in  this  climate  ;  one  hundred 
and  forty  odd  men  were  found  unserviceable 
upon  a  survey  held  at  the  Hospital  two  days  ago, 
most  of  which  is  from  scorbutic  ulcers.  I  have 
therefore  from  the  representations  of  the  sur¬ 
geons  been  under  the  necessity  of  contracting 
for  large  quantities  of  limes  and  vegetables  and 
before  the  arrival  of  the  wine,  had  bought  fifty 
pipes  of  Madeira  wine  for  the  use  of  the  sick  in 
the  hope  of  retarding  the  further  progress  of  this 
fatal  disease.  The  Spanish  ships  both  at  La  Vera 
Cruz  and  Havannah  remain  in  the  same  state 
as  when  I  had  last  the  honour  of  communicating 
to  your  Lordship  ;  our  cruisers  have  of  late  been 
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very  successful  against  the  enemies  trade  and 
privateers.  .  .  . 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 
and  very  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 


HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 

Jamaica.  19th  May,  1799. 

My  Lord, — I  cannot  forbear  expressing  to 
your  Lordship  how  much  I  am  embarrassed 
with  the  negotiations  now  carrying  on  with  the 
black  General  Toussaint.  By  letters  from  Lt.- 
Col.  Harcourt  there  appears  difficulties  to  arise 
which  were  not  foreseen,  and  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  black  General  to  come  to  open 
negotiation  under  various  pretences,  among  which 
is  the  danger  that  two  of  his  children  must  be 
put  into  by  an  open  intercourse  with  us,  as  they 
are  now  in  France,  where  they  most  probably 
will  be  taken  hold  of  as  hostages  for  their  father’s 
fidelity.  But  to  obviate  these  obstructions  and 
in  order  to  attach  the  black  General  more  strongly 
it  has  been  proposed  by  Lt.-Col.  Harcourt  that 
vessels  should  be  loaded  at  this  port  with  mer¬ 
chandise  and  provisions  and  enter  those  of  St. 
Domingo  under  American  colours.  This  proposal 
I  have  been  called  upon  by  Lord  Balcarres, 
Lt.  Govr.  of  this  Island,  to  sanction,  by  joining 
him  in  licences  to  be  given  to  the  vessels  to  be 
employed  in  this  commerce.  As  a  still  stronger 
measure  to  induce  me  to  a  compliance  the  Lt. 
Govr.  has  transmitted  a  minute  of  his  Privy 
Council,  which  I  herewith  enclose,  as  also  the 
thoughts  of  a  very  intelligent  merchant  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  upon  the  consequences  likely  to  arise  upon 
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the  commercial  intercourse  about  to  take  place 
upon  the  convention  between  General  Toussaint 
and  Brigadier-General  Maitland  being  notified.1 
In  my  own  mind  a  number  of  strong  objections 
start  against  this  coloured  communication,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  attempt  to  sanction  a  commercial 
intercourse,  which  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
laws  now  in  force  for  regulating  the  commerce  ; 
nor  can  I  conceive  a  licence  signed  by  the  Lt. 
Govr.  and  myself  valid,  till  the  convention 
between  the  Brigadier  and  General  Toussaint 
l’Ouverture  is  completely  ratified  ;  until  that  is 
finally  settled,  according  to  my  conception,  the 
Proclamation  of  the  King  and  Council  cannot 
possibly  be  in  force,  therefore  should  any  captain 
of  his  Majesty’s  ships  or  officers  of  the  customs 
detain  any  ship  or  vessel  with  such  a  licence  I  am 
persuaded  she  must  be  condemned  in  the  Court 
of  Admiralty.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  honour,  my  Lord,  to  be  with  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 


1  In  Secret  Instructions  of  gth  February,  1799,  Hyde  Parker 
was  informed  that  Brigadier-General  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  San  Domingo  to  adjust  the  arrangements 
arising  out  of  the  agreement  arrived  at  by  him  and  Toussaint 
1’Ouverture ;  and  was  authorised  to  make  proposals  to  the 
black  general  '  of  several  articles  of  agreement  for  regulating  the 
commercial  interest  of  the  part  of  San  Domingo  subject  to  his 
authority,  to  make  provision  for  other  objects  of  great  national 
importance,  and  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  proceedings 
in  this  respect  to  the  Officer  Commanding  the  Naval  Forces  on 
the  Jamaica  station,  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  for  his 
observations  and  guidance.’  Hyde  Parker  was  to  act  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  his  view  the  arrangements  being  made  conflicted 
directly  not  only  with  British  interests,  but  also  with  existing 
treaties. 
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HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 

Jamaica.  4th  June,  1799. 

My  Lord, — I  cannot  help  feeling  most  sensibly 
the  inactivity  and  want  of  judgment  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Bligh  ;  and  although  he  may  not  be 
criminally  guilty,  I  am  persuaded  there  is  not 
an  officer  in  this  fleet,  from  their  activity  and 
energy  for  the  King’s  service,  but  what  would 
from  my  instructions,  and  the  intelligence  sent 
by  me  at  different  times,  have  managed  the  force 
the  Vice-Admiral  had  much  more  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  King’s  service.  He  was  in  possession 
of  information  from  me,  that  the  squadron  from 
La  Vera  Cruz  was  to  sail  on  the  25th  of  March, 
which  they  actually  did  on  the  29th ;  and 
although  I  expressed  a  doubt  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  information,  supposing  Vice-Admiral 
Bligh  would  have  so  managed  his  command 
as  to  have  kept  a  force  nearly  equal  to  them,  by 
which  they  would  have  been  deterred  from  the 
attempt  and  which  certainly  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  done,  but  instead  of  which  he  withdrew 
himself  in  the  Brunswick,  Hannibal  and  Stork 
from  the  very  track  they  must  have  come,  and 
as  he  did  with  all  other  ships,  sent  the  Hannibal 
away  with  a  month’s  provisions.  Surely,  my 
Lord,  any  other  officer,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  would  have  kept  his  station,  and  divided 
if  necessary  the  last  pound  of  bread  and  cask  of 
water,  in  the  hope  of  being  joined  by  other  ships, 
which  the  Carnatic  did  on  the  14th  of  April,  and 
the  Hannibal  only  parted  the  7th.  In  addition 
to  this  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Captain 
Hardy’s  orders,  having  spoken  to  him  and  seen 
them,  in  which  Captain  Hardy  was  particularly 
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instructed,  in  case  of  meeting  or  receiving  intelli¬ 
gence  of  La  Vera  Cruz  squadron  having  sailed  he 
was  directed  to  divide  his  ships  by  sending  them 
by  different  routes  to  seek  the  Vice-Admiral  upon 
his  appointed  station,  so  that  in  fact  the  squadron 
under  Captain  Hardy  was  acting  to  the  westward 
of  the  Vice-Admiral  as  a  look-out  squadron.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  with  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem. 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 

SPENCER  TO  HYDE  PARKER 

1st  July,  1799. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  concerned  to  hear  so  un¬ 
favourable  an  account  of  the  health  of  your  ships’ 
companies,  but  I  hope  that  the  supplies  of  lime 
juice  and  vegetables  will  have  the  accustomed 
good  effect  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  scurvy 
of  which  they  complain.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  you  must  labour  from 
the  length  of  time  that  some  of  your  ships  have 
been  in  the  station,  but  our  difficulties  here  are 
not  less  than  they  were,  the  state  of  the  naval 
war  in  Europe  having  again  led  us  into  the 
necessity  of  keeping  together  large  fleets  of  line 
of  battle  ships  ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  every 
possible  attention  being  paid  to  this  object  when 
the  situation  of  the  service  will  admit  of  it.  I 
return  you  my  sincere  acknowledgments  for 
your  congratulations  on  the  honour  his  Majesty 
has  lately  been  pleased  to  confer  on  me. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  with  great  truth, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 
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HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 


Jamaica.  14th  July,  1799. 

My  Lord, — I  trust  this  letter  will  reach  your 
Lordship  before  the  one  by  the  Regulus  in  which 
I  expressed  my  doubts  respecting  the  safety  of 
the  Amaranth,  which  has  at  last  arrived  safe, 
much  disabled,  at  Bluefields  in  this  Island.  The 
Convention  entered  into  by  Brigadier-General 
Maitland  and  the  black  General  Toussaint 
l’Ouverture  does  not  appear  to  give  any  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Island;  and 
indeed  it  has  so  changed  from  every  principle 
upon  which  Lt.-Col.  Harcourt’s  instructions  were 
formed  that  it  becomes  altogether  a  new  subject  ; 
and  although  it  bears  the  title  of  an  armistice 
and  truce,  from  the  supply  of  powder  and  arms 
now  sending  to  General  Toussaint  it  appears  to 
be  a  Treaty,  offensive  and  defensive.  This  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition  being  so  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  an  article  of  Lt.-Col.  Harcourt’s  instruc¬ 
tions,  that  I  was  much  embarrassed  how  to  act, 
upon  being  applied  to  for  a  convoy  for  the  vessel 
carrying  those  supplies  to  Port  au  Prince.  I 
have  however  determined  to  throw  no  impediment 
in  the  way,  and  in  consequence  have  granted  the 
request,  for  which  I  trust  I  shall  stand  acquitted 
by  your  Lordship  in  case  the  Brigadier’s  politics 
should  be  disapproved  of  by  his  Majesty’s  Min¬ 
isters.  The  want  of  small  vessels,  and  the  desire 
of  providing  for  Captain  Perkins,  who  certainly 
is  an  officer  of  great  merit  in  this  country  from 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  almost  all  the  ports 
and  harbours,  were  the  inducements  which  led 
to  my  venturing  in  giving  orders  for  the  purchase 
of  a  very  fine  brig,  almost  new,  and  in  every 
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respect  fit  for  the  King’s  service;  from  these 
motives,  I  trust  the  transaction  will  not  be 
disapproved  of  by  your  Lordship.  The  great 
number  of  the  ships’  crews  which  have  of  late 
been  found  incapable  of  serving  in  this  country 
from  scorbutic  ulcers,  has  weakened  the  squadron 
greatly,  and  unless  some  mode  is  fallen  upon  to 
recruit  our  number  from  England,  the  ships  of 
the  line  will  become  very  short  indeed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  with  the 
highest  respect, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

and  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 


SPENCER  TO  HYDE  PARKER 

4th  August,  1799. 

Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  19th  of  May  last,  and  regret 
very  much  the  event  which  you  therein  com¬ 
municate  of  the  Spanish  ships  from  La  Vera 
Cruz  having  arrived  safe  at  the  Havannah.  I 
purposely  abstain  from  saying  anything  by  way 
of  opinion  in  the  subject  of  your  charge  against 
Vice-Admiral  Bligh  as  it  is  possible  it  may 
become  matter  for  judicial  investigation  ;  I  can 
only  therefore  say  that  I  am  extremely  sorry 
that  such  circumstances  should  have  arisen  as  to 
make  you  judge  it  necessary  to  take  the  strong 
measures  of  sending  that  officer  home  with  the 
convoy.  On  the  subject  of  the  negotiation  with 
Toussaint  I  must  also  at  present  decline  entering, 
not  being  yet  completely  informed  of  what  has 
passed  upon  it,  nor  of  the  state  in  which  that 
Treaty  is  at  the  present  time.  In  consequence 
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of  my  having  been  lately  very  much  engaged 
by  some  important  arrangements  relative  to  the 
fleet  in  Europe,  I  have  not  been  acquainted 
with  the  communications  which  have  no  doubt 
been  made  on  that  head  by  General  Maitland 
since  his  return  to  this  country.  Great  diffi¬ 
culties,  no  doubt,  must  arise  in  a  negotiation  of 
so  new  and  uncommon  a  description  as  that  in 
question,  but  I  apprehend  that  many  of  those 
which  appear  so  forcibly  and  so  justly  to  have 
struck  your  mind  would  of  necessity  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  Treaty  shall  have  been  brought 
to  any  conclusion  ;  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  to  be  removed  will  of  course  depend  on  the 
nature  of  that  event,  if  ever  it  should  take  place. 
In  the  meanwhile  you  may  rest  assured  that  I 
will  do  justice  to  the  integrity  of  your  motives 
on  the  occasion,  against  which,  however,  I  have 
not  as  yet  heard  that  any  complaint  has  been 
made. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


SPENCER  TO  HYDE  PARKER 

5th  December,  1799. 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  yesterday  your  letter 
of  the  8th  of  October  last,  and  am  glad  to  hear 
that  the  damages  sustained  by  the  Queen  have 
been  sufficiently  repaired  to  enable  her  to  remain 
abroad  during  the  winter.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  have  notified  to  the  Navy  Board  the 
want  you  mention  of  copper  of  a  proper  quantity, 
and  I  should  recommend  your  taking  the  best 
measures  you  can  to  keep  your  ships  in  a  fit 
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condition  for  service,  as  the  very  great  want  of 
line  of  battle  ships  in  the  European  seas  will 
probably  render  it  difficult  to  relieve  those  now 
under  your  command  as  often  or  as  regularly  as 
might  be  wished.  I  do  not  perceive,  however, 
by  the  account  you  give  of  the  enemy’s  force 
at  the  Havannah,  and  the  experience  you  have 
already  had  of  their  want  of  activity,  that  more 
ships  of  the  line  can  be  wanted  on  the  station.  .  .  . 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 

Jamaica.  8th  December,  1799. 

My  Lord, — Since  my  letter  of  the  29th  of 
October  by  the  Westmorland  packet,  the  affairs 
of  St.  Domingo  will  be  so  clearly  laid  before  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers  by  Mr.  Douglas  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  Lord  Balcarres,  as  to  need  no  comment 
from  me  upon  that  head,  further  than  to  say  that 
since  Mr.  Douglas’s  departure  the  two  emissaries 
named  Dubuisson  and  Saspartas  have  been  appre¬ 
hended.  The  former  by  his  confession  has  con¬ 
firmed  the  whole  statement  of  Mr.  Douglas’s 
information,  with  the  addition  that  General 
Toussaint  l’Ouverture  had  consented  to  furnish 
the  four  thousand  troops  demanded  for  the 
invasion  of  this  Island.  From  these  very  strong 
proofs,  my  Lord,  I  cannot  have  a  doubt  upon 
my  own  mind  of  the  propriety  of  the  taking, 
and  libelling  in  the  Court  of  Vice  Admiralty  the 
three  armed  vessels 1  (independent  of  his  Majesty’s 

1  The  Admiralty  approved  these  ships  being  libelled  in  the 
Prize  Court  ( Secret  Instructions,  7th  April,  1800). 
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armed  schooner  Charlotte)  as  from  all  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  were  found,  appearances 
are  much  stronger  that  they  were  a  part  of  the 
plan  against  this  Island,  than  as  portended 
against  Rigaud,  against  whom  should  Toussaint 
succeed  he  will  get  hold  of  the  sea  coast  of  the 
Grand  Anse,  by  which  he  will  be  enabled  with 
much  greater  facility  to  carry  on  a  predatory 
war  against  this  Island,  should  such  be  his 
intention  ;  and  from  all  the  information  before  us 
we  have  no  right  to  think  otherwise.  It  therefore 
becomes  politic  for  the  further  security  of  this 
Island  that  that  contest  should  be  prolonged  ; 
for  as  long  as  Rigaud  and  Toussaint  are  carrying 
on  the  contest,  no  great  danger  can  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  either,  as  to  the  projected  plan 
against  Jamaica.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  with  the 
highest  respect, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 


HYDE  PARKER  TO  SPENCER 


24th  February,  1800. 

My  Lord, —  .  .  .  There  is  great  violence  here 
among  the  merchants  and  shipowners  on  account 
of  some  late  captures  of  coasters,  the  enemy 
having  taken  to  building  at  San  Iago  de  Cuba 
rowboats,  upon  the  principle  of  launches,  that 
carry  from  thirty  to  forty  men,  armed  with  one 
heavy  gun  and  swivels,  and  rowed  by  12  to  18 
oars.  These  skulk  under  the  points  of  bays  and 
are  a  very  great  annoyance  to  the  coasting  trade. 
From  their  rowing  and  being  able  to  unship  their 
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masts  they  are  not  perceptible  to  our  cruisers,  and 
by  their  constant  shifting  from  place  to  place  it 
is  impossible  to  destroy  them,  notwithstanding 
we  have  six  vessels  now  cruising  about  the  island. 
These  vessels  certainly  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
They  are  under  Spanish  colours,  but  mostly 
manned  with  Frenchmen,  and  I  have  great  reason 
to  believe  are  equipped  with  the  sanction  of  the 
San  Domingo  Government,  which  is  looked  upon 
to  be  under  Toussaint. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  servant, 

H.  Parker. 


SPENCER  TO  HYDE  PARKER 


Private. 

10th  April,  1800. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  28th  December  last,  to  which 
it  does  not  at  present  occur  to  me  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  answer  is  required,  except  that  when  the 
necessary  steps  are  gone  through  to  enable  me  to 
give  a  commission  to  Mr.  Edwards,  whom  you 
recommend  in  it,  he  shall  have  one.  The  appre¬ 
hension  of  Saspartas  was  very  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  the  precautions 
you  took  respecting  the  squadron  sent  out  by 
Toussaint  appears  fully  justified  by  that  and  the 
other  circumstances  which  have  come  out  on  the 
subject. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  measures  for  inter¬ 
cepting  the  treasure  ships  may  be  crowned  with 
success  ;  and  on  the  subject  of  your  want  of 
stores,  I  have  directed  the  Navy  Board  to  take 
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every  proper  measure  to  ensure  your  supply, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  punctually  com¬ 
plied  with.  I  think  it  right  to  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  apprizing  you  that  in  consequence  of 
some  new  arrangements  which  are  soon  likely 
to  take  place  respecting  the  command  of  the 
Channel  Fleet,  and  other  branches  of  the  service 
in  Europe,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  may  be  under 
the  necessity  of  recalling  you  from  the  station 
where  you  now  are,  and  on  which  I  have  been 
much  pleased  to  find  you  have  derived  so  much 
advantage  in  point  of  prize  money.  I  am 
inclined  to  hope  that  after  having  had  so  long  a 
spell  of  foreign  service,  a  change  of  climate  and 
situation  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  and 
at  all  events,  if  you  should  be  relieved,  I  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  own  zeal  for  the  service  that  you 
will  readily  acquiesce  in  any  such  new  situation 
as  its  interests  may  call  upon  you  to  fill. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


SPENCER  TO  HYDE  PARKER 

nth  May,  1800. 

Dear  Sir,- — I  am  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letters  of  the  24th  February  and  24th 
March,  and  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  treasure 
ships  from  Vera  Cruz  have  got  safe  into  the 
Havannah.  As  to  intercepting  them  from  home, 
it  is  a  very  precarious  matter,  and  in  the  present 
situation  of  things,  occupied  as  we  are  by  watching 
the  combined  fleets  in  Brest  and  co-operating  with 
our  Allies  on  the  coast  of  Italy  and  at  Malta,  hardly 
practicable  to  attempt.  You  will  receive  this 
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letter  by  Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  who  is  appointed 
to  succeed  you  in  the  command.  I  trust  you 
will  not  look  upon  your  recall  in  any  other  light 
than  as  is  meant,  namely,  as  change  of  service, 
which  may  naturally  be  looked  for  after  so  long 
a  term  as  you  have  enjoyed  of  the  most  lucrative 
station  in  the  service,  and  a  desire  to  have  you 
at  hand,  in  case  any  occasion  should  present 
itself  on  which  your  services  might  be  required 
in  Europe.  I  rejoice  that  your  stay  on  the 
Jamaica  station  has  proved  so  advantageous  ; 
and  though  in  the  course  of  your  command  a 
few  circumstances  have  occurred  in  which  I 
could  have  wished  you  to  have  acted  differently 
from  what  you  did,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
business  of  Vice-Admiral  Bligh,  I  can,  however, 
assure  you  that  it  is  not  on  that  account  that  this 
arrangement  is  made.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  attention  to  my  recommendation  of  Lieut. 
Childs  and  of  all  the  other  persons  whom  I  have 
recommended,  and  I  beg  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to  give  Lord  Hugh  Seymour  a  list  of  those 
which  shall  remain  unaccomplished  at  the  time 
of  his  relieving  you. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


SPENCER  TO  LORD  HUGH  SEYMOUR 


Private. 

Admiralty,  yth  November,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — Though  I  have  not  to-day 
much  time  for  writing  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
I  may  yet  be  in  time  for  the  mail,  which  if  the 
wind  should  prove  fair  may  probably  have  sailed 
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from  Falmouth  before  my  letter  reaches  it,  I 
cannot  avoid  hastily  sending  you  a  line  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  capture  of  La  Vengeance, 
your  duplicate  account  of  which  reached  me 
this  day,  the  original  not  having  yet  arrived. 
The  action  does  credit  to  Captain  Milne  and  his 
people,  and  we  have  given  Lieut.  Chetham  the  rank 
of  commander  in  compliment  to  it.  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  17th  September 
which  I  reed,  at  the  same  time,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  your  enterprise  upon  Curagoa  will  be  attended 
with  success  ;  the  occupation  of  that  Island  will 
certainly  deprive  the  enemy  of  a  convenient 
spot  from  whence  to  annoy  our  trade,  and  in 
that  point  of  view,  it  cannot  but  be  of  importance 
to  us  to  acquire  it  ;  the  further  advantages  to 
our  commerce  to  which  }^ou  allude  are  also  very 
well  worthy  of  attention,  and  if  you  should 
obtain  possession  of  it,  will  not  fail  to  attract 
that  of  Government  as  well  as  of  our  merchants 
who  are  never  backward  in  availing  themselves 
of  any  fresh  opening  for  their  speculations. 

As  you  do  not  mention  Lady  Horatia  in  your 
letter,  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  she  is  going  on 
well. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  ever  faithfully, 

Spencer. 


DUNDAS  TO  SPENCER 

Wimbledon.  3rd  January,  1801. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  received  last  night  from  St.  Helena.  It  will  be 
a  thousand  pities  if  such  a  prize  should  escape 
our  cruisers,  or  such  a  resource  find  its  way  to 
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the  treasury  of  France  and  Spain.  You  are  the 
best  judge  what  orders  to  give  in  consequence 
of  the  statement  I  send  you. 

From  what  Mr.  Pitt  imparted  to  me  last 
night  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  we  shall 
soon  order  the  Ministers  of  Denmark  and  Sweden 
to  leave  the  country.  I  am  making  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  capture  of  the  Danish  settlements 
in  the  West  Indies :  surely  one  ship  of  the  line  is 
too  little  for  the  Leeward-placed  station  at  the 
present  moment. 

Turn  your  thoughts  to  the  contents  of  this 
letter  and  I  will  converse  with  you  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  wherever  you  please. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  a  good  look  out  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Baltic  and  in  the  North  Seas,  for 
it  seems  impossible  to  conclude  that  Denmark 
would  precipitate  matters  to  an  extremity  without 
sending  out  reinforcements  to  the  West  Indies. 

For  Mr.  Dundas  s  Information,  from  good 
authority 

The  Batavia  Republic  had  in  contemplation 
the  taking  3000  French  into  their  pay,  and 
running  them  out  to  Surinam  ;  but  the  mercantile 
interest  of  Holland,  fearful  of  introducing  French 
principles  among  the  slaves,  opposed  it,  and  it 
was  at  last  determined  to  get  out  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  3000  Spanish  troops,  and  it  is  imagined 
that  this  order  is  either  in  part  or  fully  executed 
about  this  period. 

As  the  Dutch  have  nine  ships-of-war  now  at 
Surinam,  would  it  not  be  proper  that  one  line 
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of  battle  ship,  two  frigates,  two  sloops  and  some 
gunboats  should  be  stationed  on  that  coast 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  for  the  security 
of  Berbice,  Demerara  and  Esequibo,  and  which 
would  effectually  protect  them. 

The  recapture  of  these  colonies  (more  valuable 
in  themselves  than  all  the  Windward  English 
Islands)  would  be  attended  with  every  danger  to 
the  southern  islands,  as  they  would  put  thous¬ 
ands  of  able  negroes  immediately  in  requisition 
and  force  them  down  upon  Tobago,  Trinidad, 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent  or  St.  Lucia  as  they  thought 
proper,  the  distance  not  being  more  than  50 
hours’  sail  before  the  wind  to  either  of  them  ; 
and  these  ships-of-war  should  be  sent  direct 
from  hence  to  make,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
to  look  into,  the  River  Surinam,  and  so  along 
the  coast  to  Demerara.  And  it  becomes  the 
more  necessary  that  the  men-of-war  should  go 
from  hence,  because  they  will  arrive  on  their 
station  to  prevent  mischief  much  sooner  than 
they  can  be  collected  and  sent  from  the  Leeward 
Islands,  and  the  squadron  there  would  not  be 
weakened,  at  this  time  in  particular  when  there 
is  certain  information  that  the  French  are  col¬ 
lecting  troops  in  quantity  at  the  different  ports 
in  the  Bay,  and  mean  to  run  them  out  in  single 
ships  full  of  men  to  Guadaloupe  and  full  of  arms, 
for  the  purpose  of  repossessing  or  desolating  our 
islands  by  stirring  up  insurrection  among  the 
negroes  and  giving  them  the  support  which  they 
had  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  during  the  con¬ 
tinental  war.  In  long  dark  winter  nights  there 
is  no  preventing  their  getting  away  undiscovered, 
and  the  only  means  left  to  frustrate  their  views 
is  for  the  Admiralty  to  direct  every  ship-of-war 
on  the  West  India  station  to  cruise  to  windward 
in.  u 
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of  Guadaloupe,  never  losing  sight  of  the  Island 
for  three  or  four  months,  and  it  will  be  next  to 
impossible  that  any  one  of  their  vessels  can  get 
in  without  being  captured. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  meet  with  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby’s  approbation,  he  will  do 
an  essential  service  to  every  person  concerned 
in  the  West  India  colonies,  where  he  has  already 
been  so  very  useful  to  them,  in  communicating 
them  to  Mr.  Dundas  and  supporting  them  with 
his  interest. 


DUNDAS  TO  SPENCER 


Private. 

Wimbledon,  15th  January,  1801. 

My  dear  Lord, — The  more  I  think  on  the 
subject  the  more  I  am  impressed  with  an  opinion 
that  in  the  present  conjuncture  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  prevent  any  great  alarm  arising 
on  account  of  our  West  Indies  interests  either 
in  Jamaica  or  the  Leeward  Islands.  So  much 
property  is  embarked  in  both  those  quarters, 
*  any  disaster  in  either  would  produce  disagreeable 
convulsions  at  home.  If  my  proposition  inter¬ 
fered  with  sending  a  commanding  force  to  the 
Baltic  at  an  early  period  I  agree  that  the  risk 
ought  [not]  to  be  run,  but  from  the  comfortable 
view  you  gave  us  of  the  state  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  rough  sketch  of  the  arrangement  as  proposed 
by  Admiral  Young  for  your  consideration,  I  am 
under  no  apprehensions  on  that  score.  I  there¬ 
fore  earnestly  hope  you  will  order  the  two  line 
of  battle  ships  in  America  to  the  Leeward  Islands. 
I  know  what  Nepean  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago 
is  the  general  argument  on  that  subject,  but  it 
is  fallacious  ;  you  certainly  cannot  have  a  force 
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equal  to  the  enemy  in  every  station,  and  you 
must  act  according  to  the  best  of  your  judgment 
when  the  enemy  escape  with  any  number  of 
ships  from  your  blockade.  But  why  make  the 
risk  of  missing  them  greater  than  it  need  be  ? 
Be  the  circumstances  what  they  may  which  lead 
to  one  conjecture  more  than  another,  still  it  will 
be  but  conjecture  whether  a  fleet  sent  by  the 
enemy  for  the  West  Indies  is  for  the  Leeward 
Islands  or  for  Jamaica  ;  but  if  you  have  three 
ships  at  the  one  station  and  four  at  the  other 
you  may  be  perfectly  indifferent  whether  their 
object  is  the  one  or  the  other.  For  if  they  send 
a  detachment  of  reserve  ships,  which  seems  to 
be  their  present  intention,  you  have  then  only 
to  instruct  the  Commander  off  Brest  if  he  does 
not  come  up  with  them  immediately  on  their 
first  getting  out  or  soon  after,  he  is  then  to  detach 
four  ships  for  the  Leeward  station,  and  three 
for  the  Jamaica  station,  and  by  doing  so  you 
will  have  a  force  at  each  place  ready  to  meet 
them,  but  this  will  not  be  the  case  if  you  leave 
either  station  perfectly  weak  ;  and  if  you  happen 
to  be  mistaken  as  to  the  destination  of  the  enemy 
some  disaster  will  infallibly  happen,  which  would 
be  prevented  by  the  measure  I  suggest.  The 
same  reasoning  as  far  as  our  Eastern  interests 
are  concerned  would  apply  to  dividing  your 
force  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
East  Indies.  You’ll  observe  I  am  not  desiring 
you  to  send  more  abroad,  but  I  am  urging  a 
different  distribution.  I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  Dundas. 

Heligoland  is,  I  am  afraid,  within  the  line  of 
demarkation,  but  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
case  Prussia  acts. 
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In  April  1800  St.  Vincent  relieved  Bridport  as  ‘  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  a  squadron  of  his  Majesty’s  ships 
employed  and  to  be  employed  in  the  Channel  Soundings 
or  wherever  else  his  Majesty’s  service  may  require,’  as 
he  put  it  in  his  Journal  on  22nd  April.  The  flag  officers 
under  his  orders  were  Sir  Alan  Gardner,  Sir  Charles 
Cotton,  Cuthbert  Collingwood,  J.  Hawkins  Whitshed, 
the  Hon.  George  Berkeley  and  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren. 
The  first-named  of  these,  deeply  disappointed  at  not 
being  appointed  to  the  command,  speedily  made  his 
sentiments  known  to  Spencer  by  letter  and  to  St.  Vincent 
by  ‘  outrageous  ’  conduct.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in 
view  of  St.  Vincent’s  letters,  Gardner  should  have  been 
kept  in  the  fleet  for  nearly  another  five  months,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  he  vented  his  displeasure  on 
his  Commander.  St.  Vincent’s  description  of  him  was 
‘  He  is  a  zealous  and  brave  man,  with  the  worst  nerves 
possible,  and  full  of  doubts  as  to  the  precision  of  other 
men.’ 

The  correspondence  on  the  subject  between  Gardner, 
Spencer  and  St.  Vincent  forms  the  first  section  of  the 
following  series. 

The  second  section  deals  with  the  more,  important 
subject  of  the  operations.  The  general  situation  in  the 
beginning  of  1800  was  one  of  no  small  difficulty.  A  new 
orientation  for  British  strategy  was  being  sought,  and 
this  was  rendered  peculiarly  difficult  by  the  ruined 
condition  of  the  army  and  the  long  drawn  out  difficulties 
with  our  ally  Austria.  The  war  had  witnessed  several 
curious  interpretations  of  strategy.  The  West  Indian 
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phase  had  been  brought  to  an  end  with  the  evacuation 
of  San  Domingo  in  the  summer  of  1798,  and  the  Caribbean 
no  longer  constituted  a  major  theatre  of  the  British  effort. 
The  defence  of  the  West  Indies  now  centred  principally 
in  the  Bay,  and  was  a  constant  preoccupation  of  the 
Admiralty ;  not  a  movement  was  made  by  the  French 
squadrons  that  was  not  reflected  in  instructions  for 
safe-guarding  those  valuable  possessions.1  The  Helder, 
representing  another  idea,  had  come  to  its  unhappy 
end  in  October  1799,  though  the  idea  of  an  attack  in 
Holland  was  still  in  the  mind  of  Popham,  whose  memor¬ 
andum,  written  before  Marengo,  and  sent  to  Spencer 
on  nth  July,  gives  broadly  one  line  of  thought  that  in¬ 
forms  this  conception  of  policy.  The  proposals  to  attack 
Brest,  with  the  object  of  capturing  the  combined  enemy 
fleet  that  had  collected  there  at  the  end  of  Bruix’s  cruise 
in  August  1799,  were  dropped  in  January.  A  decision 
as  to  the  next  step  had  now  to  be  made,  and  this  occupied 
the  ministry  for  some  time. 

On  the  continent,  Bonapaite  had  returned  to  France. 
The  Second  Coalition  had  collapsed  totally.  A  total 
breach  had  been  created  between  Austria  and  Russia 
owing  to  Thugut’s  jealous  policy,  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  Suwarrow’s  campaign  in 
Switzerland.  The  difficulties  with  Austria  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  prearrange  a  military  plan  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Grenville,  writing  to  Minto  on  August  19, 

1  E.g.,  instructions  to  Bridport  to  put  to  sea  immediately, 
in  consequence  of  information  that  the  Brest  Fleet  was  about 
to  move.  To  keep  28  of  the  line  and  all  frigates  with  him. 
If  the  enemy  detached  a  part  of  his  force,  Bridport  to  make 
a  corresponding  detachment.  ‘  Your  Lordship  will  direct  the 
officer  commanding  the  squadron  you  detach  to  follow  the  enemy 
to  any  part  of  the  world  to  which  it  may  go  as  long  as  he  shall 
be  able  to  obtain  information  on  which  he  may  with  certainty 
depend  of  the  route  it  has  taken  :  and  if  it  has  gone  to  the  West 
Indies  he  is  in  that  case  to  repair  with  all  possible  expedition  to 
Martinique,  and  not  hearing  of  them  there,  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  to  Jamaica  and  follow  the  orders  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker.’ 
Other  similar  cases  occur.  In  January  1801,  when  Ganteaume 
escaped,  Calder  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies — whither  the  French 
squadron  had  not  gone— in  pursuit. 
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1800,  said :  ‘  If  Mr.  Thugut  could  have  brought  his 
mind  to  act  with  us  as  Allies  and  to  say  distinctly  that  he 
might  want  our  assistance  in  Italy,  Sir  R.  Abercromby 
and  his  army,  at  the  present  amount,  might  have  arrived 
before  Genoa  as  soon  as  the  Austrian  operations  began 
there,  and  would  unquestionably  have  saved  Italy.’ 1 
It  did  not  therefore  appear  that  there  was  any  employ¬ 
ment  for  a  British  force  in  those  parts.  In  France  a 
new  revolt  was  stirring  in  the  Vendee,  and  some  thoughts 
were  given  to  conduct  an  active  campaign  in  assistance 
of  the  Chouans,  in  which  the  Russian  troops  that  had 
wintered  in  the  Channel  Islands  after  their  service  at 
the  Helder  were  to  take  part.  The  Czar,  when  asked 
to  employ  them  in  that  service,  replied  that  he  was 
ready  to  fight  but  not  to  co-operate.  His  troops  and 
Makaroff’s  squadron  might  be  employed  as  proposed, 
but  only  between  the  limits  of  Bordeaux  and  the  Sables 
d’Olonne  ;  his  troops  must  be  under  their  own  officers  ; 
and  he  specifically  stipulated  that  the  Duke  of  York 
should  not  command  the  British  forces.  But  the  plan 
did  not  develop,  and  the  troops  returned  to  Russia  in 
the  spring  ;  the  squadron  went  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Negotiations  with  Austria,  who  hoped  that  Russia’s 
withdrawal  would  lead  to  herself  receiving  a  greater 
subsidy,  proceeded  slowly ;  and  it  was  not  until  February 
1800  that  a  definition  of  the  main  lines  was  arrived  at  ; 
nor  was  that  definition  happy.  Austria  was  to  be  assisted 
by  British  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  France.  This 
decision,  according  to  Dundas,  was  in  agreement  with 
the  wishes  of  Austria,  who  was  not  anxious,  after  her 
first  successes  in  the  campaign,  to  have  British  troops 
acting  in  immediate  co-operation,  but  preferred  that 
they  should  operate  diversionally  on  the  western  coast 
of  France. 

Preparations  for  these  expeditions  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  letters  of  Pitt  and  Dundas  in  February  and  March. 
Belleisle  was  the  first  objective  selected.  This  decision 
seems  to  have  been  made  about  May.  Belleisle  was  to 
be  the  base  from  which  the  attacks  would  be  developed, 

1  Dropmore  Papers,  vol.  vi.  p.  300. 
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and  these  attacks  themselves  were  to  support  and 
stimulate  the  Chouans  under  Georges,  to  whom  arms  and 
ammunition  were  to  be  provided.  A  large  number  of 
chasse-marees  were  to  be  employed  upon  this  service, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  hoped  that  the  rising  would 
prove  formidable. 

The  troops  sailed  in  two  divisions,  the  first  of  which 
was  about  to  be  landed  when  a  report  arrived  to  the 
effect  that  the  enemy  was  far  stronger  than  had  been 
expected  :  before  the  second  division  came  upon  the 
scene,  orders  from  Dundas  transferred  the  army  to  the 
Mediterranean,  where,  if  they  had  been  sent  some  months 
earlier,  when  the  decision  that  Austria  was  going  to 
fight  was  made  known,  they  might  have  altered  the 
course  of  the  battle  of  Marengo.  Dundas,  writing  on 
June  20th,  before  the  news  of  that  battle  had  arrived, 
appears  to  have  recognised  this. 

The  Chouan  phase  came  to  an  end,  and  was  followed 
by  one  of  attacks  upon  the  fleets  and  arsenals  of  the 
enemy.  This  was  a  sound  policy  for  a  maritime  power, 
and  to  suppose  that  it  was  dictated  solely  by  the  desire 
to  save  the  Navy  the  trouble  of  blockading  the  enemy 
in  his  ports  is  greatly  to  under-estimate  the  strain  of 
blockade,  and  above  all,  its  uncertainties,  and  the  serious 
deflections  of  strategy  that  resulted  from  fortuitous 
escapes  ;  nor  does  such  a  dictum  take  into  consideration 
the  extreme  difficulties  of  manning  and  maintaining  a 
fleet  adequate  to  the  exhausting  efforts  of  blockade, 
when  joined  to  the  innumerable  services  of  convoy  and 
cruising  without  which  the  country  must  have  collapsed. 

Marengo  was  fought  and  lost  in  June,  and  there 
was  then  no  further  useful  employment  for  an  army 
in  a  theatre  where,  if  Austria  had  been  a  better  ally 
and  a  sounder  conception  had  informed  the  strategy 
of  Ministers  in  February,  great  possibilities  existed. 

The  activities  of  the  army  were  therefore  transferred 
from  the  land  to  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  expeditions 
having  as  their  object  the  destruction  of  the  enemy 
fleets  and  resources,  in  their  own  harbours.  The  first 
of  these  was  directed  against  Ferrol.  The  army  was 
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landed,  marched  up  to  the  defences,  and  then  re-embarked. 
Pulteney  was  criticised  severely,  particularly  by  the 
naval  officers  ;  and  while  it  is  just  to  say  that  naval 
officers  are  not  authorities  on  land  operations,  in  this 
instance  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  unsupported 
in  their  opinions.  Warren  says  that  two  generals  out 
of  the  five  were  against  retirement.  St.  Vincent  seems  to 
detect  a  weakness  in  Pulteney  (17th  September)  and  makes 
the  bold  assertion  that  he  and  Sir  Charles  Grey  would 
have  had  the  place  in  48  hours  ;  and  he  at  least  was 
no  novice.  Prudent,  Pulteney ’s  retirement  may  have 
been  ;  many  excellent  reasons  were  given  for  it.  But 
it  is  difficult  not  to  feel,  as  Sidney  Smith  felt  in  the 
operations  at  Svenburg  in  1790,  that  ‘  Madame  la  Prudence 
avait  toujours  raison  tellement  qu’on  ne  pouvait  la  repondre 
autrement  qu’en  plaignant  le  sort  de  Mademoiselle  Entre- 
prise  d’etre  Strangle  par  un  tyran  si  dur  et  inflexible.’ 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Pulteney  said  (and  it  is 
repeated  by  Mr.  Fortescue  as  a  categoi'ical  fact)  that 
the  most  powerful  cause  of  these  naval  officers’  dis¬ 
content  was  their  disappointment  of  prize  money.  Of 
this  there  is  no  evidence  beyond  this  bald  statement. 
The  feelings  of  men  like  Pellew  and  Warren,  however, 
are  not  to  be  measured  by  such  base  standards.  These 
sea-officers  were  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  war  at 
sea,  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  a  navy  adequate  to 
its  responsibilities  ;  and  they  saw  clearly,  as  any  seaman 
must,  the  opportunity  of  delivering  a  decisive  blow  at 
a  large  part  of  the  enemy’s  force,  and  regretted  the  loss 
of  that  opportunity  in  proportion  to  its  importance 
in  the  operations  of  the  war— a  war  which,  on  our  part, 
depended  upon  command  of  the  sea. 

The  expedition  to  Cadiz,  though  its  object  was  of 
the  same  order  as  those  of  Ferrol  and  Brest,  was  not  a 
part  of  the  same  series  of  operations.  Abercromby  had 
been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  in 
the  Mediterranean.  His  instructions  comprised  several 
objects — the  capture  of  Malta,  then  besieged ;  the 
security  of  Minorca  ;  co-operation  with  the  Austrians  ; 
co-operating  with  risings,  if  they  should  occur,  in  the 
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south  of  France ;  assisting  Naples,  or  Portugal,  if 
attacked.  He  arrived  in  ist  July  ;  Austria  had  been 
beaten  at  Marengo,  the  situation  in  Egypt  was  uncertain, 
owing  to  the  Convention  of  El  Arish,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  risings  in  Provence.  The  troops  were  therefore 
taken  to  Minorca,  and  Keith  was  considering  dealing 
with  the  Dey  of  Algiers  when  secret  orders  reached  him 
to  make  a  combined  descent  on  Cadiz.  The  operation 
belongs  therefore  to  the  Mediterranean  theatre  ;  but  as 
references  to  it  in  Spencer’s  correspondence  are  few — 
St.  Vincent’s  comments  and  Keith’s  letter  of  22nd  Septem¬ 
ber — and  the  strategical  object  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  the  descents  on  the  northern  Spanish  ports,  it 
is  included  in  this  section. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  plan,  made  by  General 
Simcoe,  for  the  capture  of  Cadiz,  based  and  depending 
on  surprise,  the  possibility  of  which  at  an  earlier  date 
had  been  destroyed  by  an  independent  bombardment  from 
the  sea.  ‘  I  was  hurt,’  Simcoe  wrote  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  on  2nd  January,  1800,  ‘  when  on  my  arrival 
in  England  I  found  Lord  St.  Vincent  had  bombarded 
the  town,  and  that  the  Spaniards  had  anchored  a  gun- 
vessel  off  the  place  where  I  meant  to  land.  Whether  it 
would  be  practicable  at  present  I  cannot  say.’ 1 

Among  the  points  commonly  overlooked  of  the 
work  of  the  Channel  fleet,  is  the  unceasing  attack  upon 
the  coastal  convoys  upon  which  the  fleet  at  Brest 
mainly  depended  for  its  supplies.  It  is  a  commonplace 
of  which  we  have  long  experience,  that  a  constant  flow 
of  multitudinous  supplies  is  essential  to  any  fleet  or 
squadron.  The  enemy’s  lines  of  communication  were 
properly  looked  upon  as  highly  important,  and  great 
efforts  were  maintained  to  injure  them.  Nor  were  these 

1  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  George  III.  From  this  it  appears 
that  an  attack  on  Cadiz  was  among  the  proposals  discussed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  before  the  decision  to  assist  Austria 
by  coastal  attacks.  Simcoe  did  not  agree  with  the  suggestion. 
The  possibility  of  surprise  being  lost,  siege  would  be  necessary. 

‘  I  scarcely  think  it  would  fall  by  regular  siege,  and  am  for  con¬ 
centrating  our  force  (as  soon  as  it  shall  be  animated  with  our 
ancient  discipline)  for  greater  objects.’ 
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efforts  without  result,  as  a  study  of  the  French  records 
shows.  Bruix,  as  we  have  seen,  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  fitting  out  his  squadron  in  July  1799. 
Dunkirk,  rendered  useless  by  constant  blockade,  laid 
up  its  ships  ;  their  stores  could  not  be  taken  to  Brest, 
where  they  were  badly  needed,  by  sea,  but  had  to  be 
hauled  in  waggons  overland,1  as  the  Americans  had  to 
haul  their  supplies  in  1812  ;  and  at  a  later  stage  in  the 
war  the  coastal  operations  had  become  so  effective  as 
to  isolate  Brest  to  such  a  degree  that  it  ceased  to  be  a 
base  for  major  operations.2 

The  letters  show  St.  Vincent  paying  due  attention 
to  this,  but  needing  more  small  craft  to  carry  it  effectually 
into  execution.  ‘  There  is  no  doubt,’  he  wrote  to  Nepean 
on  15th  January,  1801,  at  the  time  when  Ganteaume  was 
making  ready,  ‘  of  their  being  able  to  man  all  their  navy  ; 
if  you  will  supply  me  with  plenty  of  small  craft  they 
will  find  a  difficulty  in  supplying  them  with  victuals  and 
drink.’  The  Admiralty’s  instructions  refer  constantly 
to  this  object.  Thus  Keats,  who  had  just  taken  or 
destroyed  several  supply  vessels,  was  informed  on 
3rd  February,  1800,  of  their  Lordships’  ‘  great  satisfaction 
in  finding  that  by  the  exertions  of  the  squadron  you  have 
been  enabled  to  interrupt  so  successfully  the  supplies 
sent  from  the  Southern  Ports  for  the  supply  of  the  fleet 
at  Brest.’  On  8th  February  three  ships3  were  sent 
to  join  Gardner  '  to  watch  1’ Orient  and  to  intercept 

1  Douin,  Campagne  de  Bruix  en  Mediterranee. 

2  ‘  .  .  .  Le  cabotage,  qui  nous  permettait  de  supplier  a 
1’insuffisance  partielle  de  nos  ressources  nationales  et  surtout 
a  l’incommodite  de  nos  transports  par  terre  :  c’est  par  le  cabotage 
en  particulier,  que  nos  ports  de  guerre  recevaient  les  munitions 
navales,  bois,  metaux,  chanvres,  salaisons,  qui  leur  arrivaient 
ainsi  du  Nord  d’une  part,  de  1’Espagne  et  de  l’interieur  de  la 
France,  par  l’intermediaire  de  la  Loire  et  de  la  Garonne,  de 
l’autre ;  lui  seul,  ou  presque,  maintenait  l’aptitude  de  Brest  a 
entretenir  de  grosses  escadres  et  faisait  par  consequent  une 
part  importante  de  notre  puissance  militaire  navale  :  sa  sup¬ 
pression,  sous  l’Empire,  devait  avoir  pour  eflet  de  tuer  ce  port 
comme  base  de  grandes  operations  ’  (J.  Tramond,  Revue  Maritime, 
June  1922,  p.  759). 

3  Agamemnon,  Repulse  and  a  frigate. 
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the  convoys  from  the  southward  bound  to  Brest.’  On 
7th  March  in  a  set  of  instructions  to  Bridport,  ordering 
him  to  sea  immediately  as  the  French  were  reported 
to  be  about  to  sail  for  some  unknown  destination,  that 
his  frigate  captains  were  to  be  told  that  the  service  of 
getting  information  of  the  enemy  was  to  occupy  their 
whole  attention,  and  they  were  not  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  led  away  by  chasing,  ‘  but  they  are  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  supplies  of  every  description 
being  carried  into  Brest  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without 
drawing  off  their  attention  from  the  principal  object 
on  which  they  are  employed.’  A  wise  judgment  of 
the  enemy’s  readiness  was  needed  in  employing  the 
limited  number  of  frigates  ;  when  the  enemy  was  clearly 
unready  to  send  out  his  fleet  the  frigates  could  be  mainly 
employed  upon  the  coastal  routes,  in  the  active  offensive 
against  his  supplies  ;  when  he  appeared,  or  was  believed, 
to  be  preparing  to  sail,  their  function  became  observation  ; 
thus  the  enemy,  by  making  movements  indicating  pre¬ 
paration,  procured  improved  opportunities  for  getting  in 
his  much-needed  supplies. 
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SECTION  I 

Sir  Alan  Gardner’s  Protest 

SPENCER  TO  GARDNER 

Admiralty.  21st  April,  1800. 

Dear  Sir, — I  hope  this  letter  will  meet  you 
on  your  arrival  in  Torbay  ;  as  I  think  it  an  atten¬ 
tion  I  owe  to  your  situation  in  the  Channel  Fleet 
to  give  you  the  earliest  information  I  could 
regularly  do  of  the  intended  arrangement  in 
consequence  of  Lord  Bridport’s  retiring  from  his 
command  on  account  of  the  ill  state  of  his  health. 
His  Lordship  will  be  succeeded  by  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  under  whom  I  trust  you  will  have  no 
objection  to  serve,  provided  your  health  should 
continue  to  be  as  good  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  for  the  last  winter,  and  indeed  ever  since 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Torbay. 
Lord  St.  Vincent’s  appointment  is  intended  to 
take  place  immediately,  and  he  will  lose  as  little 
time  as  possible  in  joining  the  fleet ;  but  as  it 
is  possible  that  the  wind  may  change  before  he 
can  get  down,  you  will  in  that  case  use  no  delay 
in  the  execution  of  the  orders  which  have  already 
been  given  for  the  fleet’s  sailing,  which  it  will 
rest  with  you  to  carry  into  execution  when  Lord 
Bridport  shall  have  struck  his  flag,  if  his  successor 
shall  not  have  arrived  before  the  wind  changes. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  with  great  truth, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 
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GARDNER  TO  SPENCER 


Royal  Sovereign,  Torbay. 

24th  April,  1800. 

My  Lord, — I  was  honoured  with  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  yesterday, 
acquainting  me  of  an  arrangement  which  your 
Lordship  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  me, 
on  Lord  Bridport’s  having  signified  his  intention 
of  relinquishing  the  command  of  the  Channel 
Fleet  ;  this  communication  so  very  unexpected, 
from  the  situation  I  have  so  long  had  the  honour 
of  holding  in  the  Channel  Fleet  under  the  command 
of  the  late  Lord  Howe,  and  Lord  Bridport,  has 
mortified  me  exceedingly,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
will  completely  humble  and  disgrace  me  in  the 
eyes  of  the  fleet,  in  which  I  have  been  serving 
(I  was  vain  enough  to  think)  with  some  degree 
of  credit  to  myself,  and  service  to  my  country 
for  the  last  seven  years — I  leave  your  Lordship 
to  suppose  what  my  feelings  must  be  on  this 
occasion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Alan  Gardner. 


SPENCER  TO  GARDNER 

Admiralty.  26th  April,  1800. 

Dear  Sir, — I  never  was  more  surprised  in 
my  life  than  at  the  contents  of  your  letter  of 
the  24th  instant  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  21st 
in  which  I  acquainted  you  with  the  appointment 
of  Lord  St.  Vincent  to  succeed  to  the  command 
of  the  Channel  Fleet.  It  must  be  in  your  recol- 
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lection  that  in  every  conversation  I  have  had 
with  you  on  the  subject,  you  have  so  expressed 
yourself  as  to  leave  me  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  command-in-ehief  of  a  large 
fleet  would  not  be  your  wish  ;  and  I  had  always 
collected  from  what  I  have  heard  occasionally 
of  your  sentiments  on  that  subject  from  any  of 
your  friends,  that  I  was  right  in  forming  that 
idea.  Under  this  impression  I  could  have  had 
no  conception  that  it  was  possible  for  you  to  be 
mortified  at  the  command  being  given  to  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  an  officer  so  much  your  senior,  and 
who  must  in  the  eyes  of  the  fleet  as  well  as  of 
the  public,  and  I  could,  I  think,  almost  venture 
to  say  of  yourself,  have  been  looked  upon  as 
the  most  proper  and  natural  successor  to  the 
command  in  the  event  of  Lord  Bridport’s  retiring 
from  it. 

Having  said  this  much  I  can  only  add  my 
sincere  regret  and  concern  that  your  feelings 
should  be  anything  but  what  they  ought,  and 
what  I  should  have  wished  them  to  be  on  this 
subject,  as  the  real  respect  I  have  ever  entertained 
for  you  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaint¬ 
ance  cannot  but  make  me  extremely  unwilling 
to  give  you  a  moment’s  painful  sensation. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


GARDNER  TO  SPENCER 


Royal  Sovereign,  off  Ushant. 

28th  April,  1800. 

My  Lord, — I  am  every  day  more  sensible 
of  the  uncommonly  harsh  treatment  I  have 
hi.  x 
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received  on  Lord  Bridport’ s  retiring  from  the 
command  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  as  your 
Lordship  has  been  pleased  to  say  you  thought 
my  situation  as  second-in-command  in  the  fleet 
required  some  attention,  your  Lordship  will 
judge  of  my  surprise  and  astonishment  when  I 
was  (without  further  preface)  informed  that  Lord 
St.  Vincent  would  ‘  be  appointed  to  succeed 
Lord  Bridport,  and  that  your  Lordship  trusted 
I  should  have  no  objection  to  serve  under  him, 
provided  my  health  should  continue  to  be  as 
good,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  for  the  last 
winter,’  and  indeed  (to  use  your  own  expression) 
ever  since  your  Lordship  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  me  in  Torbay — in  other  words  that  I  was 
at  liberty  to  retire  whenever  I  chose  to  make  use 
of  the  plea  of  ill-health.  I  will  venture  to  say 
your  Lordship  knows  very  little  of  my  character 
or  disposition,  if  you  have  entertained  so  in¬ 
jurious  a  thought  as  to  suppose  (even  in  the 
moment  of  my  disgrace  and  degrading)  I  should 
make  use  of  the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  request 
to  strike  my  flag  at  the  time  when  I  had  just 
received  intimation  from  Lord  Bridport  that  so 
soon  as  the  wind  changed  I  was  to  proceed  to 
Brest  with  the  command  of  thirty  sail  of  the 
line  (in  expectation  of  meeting  the  enemy)  which 
orders  I  put  in  execution  a  very  few  hours  after 
I  received  them  from  his  Lordship. 

After  a  long  and  faithful  service  of  forty-five 
years,  thirty-three  of  which  I  have  been  in  actual 
employment,  and  having  served  upwards  of  six 
years  as  a  flag  officer  in  the  Channel  Fleet  under 
the  late  Lord  Howe  and  Lord  Bridport,  and 
regularly  rose  to  become  the  second  officer  in 
command,  which  situation  I  have  held  nearly 
four  years,  I  am  now  by  your  Lordship’s  fiat, 
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either  to  retire,  or  to  be  reduced  to  the  humilia¬ 
ting  alternative  of  having  a  noble  lord  (who  I 
very  much  respect)  with  the  same  rank  with 
myself  put  over  my  head,  and  disgraced  and 
humbled  in  the  eyes  of  the  fleet,  in  which,  until 
now,  I  was  vain  enough  to  think  I  had  been  long 
serving  with  some  credit  and  honour  to  myself 
and  with  some  advantage  also  to  my  King  and 
country.  What  shall  I  say,  my  Lord,  to  my 
constituents  in  Westminster  ?  and  what  will  be 
the  sentiments  of  the  country  in  general  respecting 
your  Lordship’s  conduct  to  me  upon  this  occasion 
I  shall  leave  to  your  Lordship  to  judge. 

My  great  and  only  consolation  is  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  I  have  of  my  standing  high  in  the  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  a  decided  majority  of  the  service, 
and  that  (with  very  few  exceptions)  there  is  not 
an  officer  or  man  in  the  fleet  who  does  not  sincerely 
feel  for  my  disappointment,  and  lament  the  humble 
situation  I  am  reduced  to. 

Your  Lordship  in  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant 
trusts  I  will  have  no  objection  to  serve  under 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  provided  my  health  [continues 
good].  I  suppose  there  are  very  few  men  who 
have  enjoyed  better  health  than  I  have  done 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  and  the 
reports  abroad  are  very  ill  founded  indeed,  if  my 
health  and  constitution  is  not  in  every  respect 
better  than  the  noble  Lord’s  you  have  thought 
proper  to  put  over  my  head. 

In  regard  to  my  knowledge  and  abilities  as 
a  sea  officer  to  command  the  Channel  Fleet,  I 
shall  leave  that  to  the  judgment  of  professional 
men  who  I  believe  are  competent  thereto,  and  I 
hope  they  may  be  allowed  to  form  their  opinion 
thereon.  In  short,  my  Lord,  my  sensations  are 
such  that  I  have  not  words  strong  enough  to 
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express  my  feelings,  and  it  is  my  earnest  desire 
that  an  enquiry  might  be  instituted  in  order  to 
clear  my  character,  which  I  consider  this  arrange¬ 
ment  has  very  much  injured,  the  more  so  when  I 
see  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Keith  and  Vice-Admiral 
Dickson,  Seconds-in-Command  to  Lord  St.  Vincent 
and  Lord  Duncan,  appointed  to  the  chief  com¬ 
mands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  North  Sea 
on  those  noble  Lords  retiring  ;  such  undeserved 
treatment  I  cannot  tamely  endure  without  mak¬ 
ing  some  resistance,  and  your  Lordship,  upon  a 
little  consideration  must  (I  think)  do  me  the 
justice  to  allow  that  I  have  sufficient  ground  for 
complaint. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Alan  Gardner. 


GARDNER  TO  SPENCER 


Royal  Sovereign,  at  Sea. 

2nd  May,  1800. 

My  Lord, — I  wrote  to  you  the  28th  ulto. 
to  which  letter  I  beg  to  refer  you,  as  it  pretty 
fully  states  the  grievance  I  at  present  labour 
under. 

Lord  St.  Vincent  joined  the  fleet  (lately 
under  my  orders)  this  morning,  and  at  11  o’clock 
I  delivered  the  command  to  him.  I  soon  after 
received  your  Lordship’s  letter  of  the  24th  ulto., 
the  contents  of  which  surprise  me  more  (if  possible) 
than  your  letter  of  the  21st  ulto.,  in  reply  to 
which  I  beg  to  be  informed  whenever  your  Lord- 
ship  had  any  conversation  with  me  respecting 
the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet  ?  For  my 
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part  I  am  certain  your  Lordship  never  spoke  to 
me  on  the  subject;  but  in  August  last  in  Torbay, 
when  you  did  me  the  honour  of  a  visit  on  board 
the  Royal  Sovereign,  at  which  time  it  surely 
cannot  have  escaped  your  recollection  that  you 
mentioned  how  very  glad  your  Lordship  was  to 
find  me  in  a  good  state  of  health  and  so  much 
better  than  you  expected.  I  told  your  Lordship 
that  I  had  been  ill,  but  that  I  believed  I  had  been 
represented  to  you  to  have  been  much  worse 
than  I  really  was,  which  must  have  induced 
your  Lordship  to  have  offered  me  the  command 
at  Portsmouth,  which  I  refused,  and  as  your 
Lordship  was  going  to  Weymouth,  I  hoped  and 
trusted  you  would  represent  me  to  the  King  as 
you  found  me.  You  then  said  that  as  Lord 
Bridport  was  growing  old  and  infirm  he  might 
ere  long  find  it  convenient  to  retire ;  in  answer 
to  which  I  am  positive  I  told  your  Lordship 
that  whenever  that  was  the  case,  and  I  should 
find  my  health  unequal  to  the  charge  of  the 
fleet,  that  I  would  honestly  acknowledge  it,  and 
in  that  case  another  person  would  of  course  be 
appointed  to  the  command. 

Now  that  your  Lordship  from  this  conversa¬ 
tion  only  should  be  so  very  strongly  impressed 
with  the  very  extraordinary  idea  that  the  com¬ 
mand-in-chief  of  a  large  fleet  would  not  be  to  my 
wish,  is  yet  left  to  be  explained.  If  your  Lordship 
really  thought  so,  why  was  I  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet  during  the  whole  winter  ? 
1  will  not  pretend  to  say  what  your  Lordship 
has  collected  and  heard  occasionally  on  this 
subject  either  from  my  friends  or  enemies,  at  all 
events  I  cannot  allow  your  Lordship  to  be  right 
in  so  loosely  forming  an  idea,  so  injurious  to  my 
reputation  and  character  ;  nor  in  the  situation 
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I  have  so  long  held  as  second-in-command  in  the 
Channel  Fleet  (which  your  Lordship  allows  to 
have  some  claim  to  attention)  will  I  submit 
without  complaining  of  the  hardship  I  have 
suffered  by  your  Lordship  having  put  an  officer 
of  the  same  rank  as  myself  over  my  head.  I  say, 
my  Lord,  I  will  loudly  complain  of  the  harsh, 
unusual,  and  severe  treatment  I  have  received, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  reparation  your  Lordship 
can  make  to  me  for  the  disgrace  you  have  loaded 
me  with,  and  the  injury  done  to  my  character. 
I  have  stated,  but  with  reserve,  my  feelings  and 
sentiments  very  fully  to  Lord  St.  Vincent,  and 
even  his  Lordship  is  candid  enough  to  declare 
that  I  have  been  harshly  used  and  that  I  have 
strong  ground  for  complaint. 

I  hope  ere  long  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  submitting  my  case  to  his  Majesty,  and  of 
fully  explaining  my  disgust  at  the  treatment  I 
have  received,  and  having  so  done  I  shall  be 
perfectly  indifferent  about  any  further  steps  your 
Lordship  may  desire  for  my  ruin. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Alan  Gardner. 


ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 


Ville  de  Paris,  off  Usliant. 

5th  May,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  cannot  express  the  disgust 
manifested  by  Sir  Alan  Gardner,  on  his  coming 
on  board  the  Namur,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  which  I 
was  the  less  prepared  for  because  I  understood 
from  your  Lordship,  and  every  person  I  have 
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conversed  with  upon  the  subject  during  the  last 
five  years,  that  he  had  determined  never  to  take 
a  command-in-chief,  and  so  I  told  him  :  and 
could  I  have  conceived  what  was  to  happen,  no 
inducement  whatsoever  would  have  prompted  me 
to  have  deprived  him  of  the  succession  while 
at  the  head  of  a  squadron  he  had  served  so  long 
and  brilliantly  in.  And  I  do  assure  your  Lordship 
that  I  am  ready  to  cede  the  command  to  him, 
if  upon  his  representations,  which  he  told  me 
were  very  strong,  it  should  be  judged  fit  to  take 
measures  to  appease  him.  The  few  officers  I 
have  seen  were  under  the  same  impression  as  I 
was,  that  he  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
a  chief  command,  and  by  their  account  it  was 
the  universal  opinion,  until  my  appointment  was 
made  known.  My  situation  is  the  more  painful 
because  he  is  endeavouring  to  draw  me  into  a  very 
improper  correspondence,  and  I  feel  the  agitation 
his  mind  is  in  will  occasion  a  schism  in  the  service, 
highly  injurious  to  his  Majesty’s  service.  In  all 
other  respects  the  squadron  as  far  as  I  have  yet 
seen  is  in  good  order  and  temper,  with  a  fair 
appearance  of  emulation.  Some  few  of  the  ships 
are  shorter  of  complement  than  I  could  wish 
them  to  be,  but  we  must  count  upon  a  sick  list 
of  between  20  and  30  in  each  ship  of  the  line. 
The  Ville  de  Paris  wants  40  or  50  able-bodied 
men,  to  put  her  on  a  par  with  the  other  ships  of 
three  decks,  and  if  bluejackets  cannot  be  afforded, 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  marines,  to  whom,  your 
Lordship  knows,  I  am  partial.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  faithful 

and  obedient  servant, 

St.  Vincent. 
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SPENCER  TO  GARDNER 


Admiralty,  nth  May,  1800. 

Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letters  of  the  28th  ulto.  and  the  2nd  instant. 
I  think  I  had  reason  to  expect  a  very  different 
sort  of  answer  to  mine  of  the  26th  ulto.  and  I 
am  truly  concerned  that  my  expectation  has  not 
been  fulfilled. 

I  have  now  only  to  add  that  having  acted  as 
I  thought  my  duty  required  me  to  do  in  selecting 
Lord  St.  Vincent  to  succeed  Lord  Bridport  in 
the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  I  certainly 
cannot  think  of  making  any  change  in  that 
arrangement,  and  I  must  therefore  desire  you 
distinctly  to  acquaint  me  (as  I  cannot  collect  it 
from  your  letter)  whether  I  am  to  understand  that 
you  do,  or  that  you  do  not  choose  to  continue 
serving  under  his  Lordship’s  command  ? 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


SPENCER  TO  ST.  VINCENT 


nth  May,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  two  letters  of  the  5th  of  May, 
and  was  as  much  surprised  at  the  manner  in 
which  Sir  Alan  Gardner  has  thought  fit  to  write 
to  me  on  the  subject  of  your  Lordship’s  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  as 
you  could  be  at  the  disgust  which  you  say  he 
manifested  when  he  came  on  board  the  Namur 
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on  your  joining  the  fleet.  I  am  ready  to  bear 
testimony  to  your  Lordship’s  having  signified  at 
the  time  the  command  was  offered  to  you  by  me, 
your  unwillingness  to  accept  of  it  if  it  was  likely 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  Sir  Alan  Gardner  ;  and  I 
believe  your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  I  then 
told  you,  what  I  certainly  had  always  conceived 
to  be  the  case,  that  Sir  Alan  Gardner  did  not 
wish  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  Channel 
Fleet.  It  seems  by  his  letter,  which  I  have 
received  since  your  appointment,  that  I  was 
wrong  in  my  conclusion,  and  that  he  conceives 
himself  very  ill-treated  by  that  arrangement. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  for  me  to  admit  this, 
and  in  the  situation  I  have  the  honour  to  hold 
in  his  Majesty’s  service,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  select  such  officers  for  the  several  stations 
committed  to  my  charge  as  appear  to  me  upon 
all  considerations  to  be  the  fittest  for  those 
stations  respectively  ;  and  having  thought  it  my 
duty  to  call  on  your  Lordship  to  undertake  the 
command  to  which  you  are  now  appointed, 
I  cannot  think  of  making  any  change  in  that 
arrangement. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Lord, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 


Ville  de  Paris.  Torbay. 

19th  May,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  cannot  express  the  sense  I 
feel  of  the  very  friendly  manner  in  which  you 
have  treated  the  subject  of  Sir  Alan  Gardner, 
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whose  conduct  towards  me  has  been,  and  still 
continues,  outrageous,  although  I  have  shown 
him  every  mark  of  attention  by  communicating 
the  intelligence  I  have  received  from  Captain 
Keats  and  others,  and  directing  every  captain 
who  has  joined  the  squadron  to  wait  upon  him  : 
and  I  sent  Captain  Grey  this  morning  with  an 
apology  for  my  not  returning  his  visit,  on  account 
of  a  slight  fever,  under  which  the  surgeon  had 
recommended  my  not  exposing  myself.  His  be¬ 
haviour  was  so  extraordinary  that  Captain  Grey 
returned  quite  shocked  and  distressed,  having 
received  great  kindness  from  Sir  Alan  when  he 
was  a  lieutenant  with  him  at  Jamaica  :  and, 
from  what  he  has  let  drop  to  others,  your  Lord- 
ship  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  insinuates  that 
the  casualties  which  have  happened  in  the  squad¬ 
ron,  arose  from  want  of  timely  precaution,  which 
is  the  language  held  by  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  in  the  most  public  manner,  so  that 
my  situation  becomes  more  critical  every  day. 
Having  always  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  this 
gentleman,  I  cannot  account  for  his  rudeness  to 
me  in  any  other  way  than  his  having  been  worked 
up  by  a  party  which  considers  my  elevation  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  further  aggrandisement  of 
them — I  mean  the  Hoods,  who  have  shown 
hostility  to  me  ever  since  the  court  martial  on 
Admiral  Keppel ;  while  I  have  made  a  point  of 
paying  the  utmost  degree  of  attention  to  all  who 
were  connected  with  them,  and  have  received 
their  acknowledgements  expressed  in  pretty  strong 
terms.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  faithful 

and  obedient  servant, 

St.  Vincent. 
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GARDNER  TO  SPENCER 


Royal  Sovereign,  Torbay. 

20th  May,  1800. 

My  Lord, — Your  Lordship’s  letter  of  the  nth 
inst.  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  28th  ulto.  and  2nd 
inst.  I  did  not  receive  until  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  in  answer  thereto,  I  have  to  say  that  the 
sentiments  contained  in  my  letters  to  your 
Lordship  are  those  of  an  officer  who  considers 
himself  to  have  been  very  unhandsomely  dealt 
with,  by  your  Lordship’s  selection  of  an  officer 
to  command  the  Channel  Fleet ;  to  which  situa¬ 
tion,  I  can  assure  your  Lordship,  I  am  not  singular 
in  conceiving  I  was  the  lawful  and  natural  suc¬ 
cessor  on  Lord  Bridport  retiring  from  it,  and  the 
more  so  when  I  am  told  by  Lord  St.  Vincent 
that  it  was  unsought  by  him,  that  it  came  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  upon  him,  and  that  he  was 
dragged  out  of  a  sick  room  with  swelled  legs,  and 
labouring  under  other  infirmities,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  His  Lordship  was  also 
pleased  to  declare  that  he  would  not  have  accepted 
the  command  had  he  not  understood  that  it  was 
not  my  wish  to  have  succeeded  to  it  ;  to  which 
I  shall  not  now  make  any  observations.  But, 
as  an  Englishman,  I  hope  your  Lordship  will 
allow  I  have  a  right  to  state  to  you  my  grievances 
in  the  line  of  my  profession,  however  painful  the 
recital  of  them  may  be  ;  and  that  I  may  also 
be  allowed  to  complain  of  the  very  marked 
inattention  which  has  been  shown  to  me  on  this 
as  well  as  on  other  occasions.  I  have  done  so,  my 
Lord  (and  have  stated  nothing  but  facts),  in  the 
plain  and  honest  language  of  a  seaman,  and  of 
an  officer  who  had  vainly  flattered  himself  that 
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his  long  and  faithful  services  merited  a  different 
treatment,  and  that  from  his  situation  as  second- 
in-command  in  the  Channel  Fleet,  he  had  an 
undoubted  claim  to  some  consideration  and 
attention  from  your  Lordship  upon  an  arrange¬ 
ment  being  made  wherein  his  reputation  and 
character  was  so  much  concerned.  Your  Lord- 
ship,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  contents  of  your 
letters,  seems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  ;  there¬ 
fore,  however  mortified  and  disappointed  I  may 
be  on  this  arrangement  being  made,  I  considered 
it  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  King  and  country,  in  the 
present  situation  of  public  affairs,  to  submit  to 
your  Lordship’s  decree.  And  in  answer  to  the 
latter  part  of  your  Lordship’s  letter,  I  beg  to 
be  understood  and  distinctly  to  say,  that  I  have 
not  refused,  neither  is  it  my  intention  at  this 
juncture  to  decline,  serving  under  the  command 
of  Lord  St.  Vincent ;  and  I  trust  my  conduct  will  be 
viewed  in  its  true  and  proper  light,  and  merit  the 
entire  approbation  of  my  friends,  and  that  the 
country  will  give  me  some  credit  for  my  forbear¬ 
ance  on  the  present  trying  occasion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Alan  Gardner. 

Extracts  from  letters  from  St.  Vincent  to 
Mr.  Nepean 

8th  June,  1800. 

‘  Either  Sir  Alan  Gardner  or  I  must  retire 
from  this  squadron,  or  the  King’s  service  will 
suffer  essentially  ;  the  uncivil  return  he  makes 
for  every  attention  I  show  him  beggars  all  de¬ 
scription,  and  must  produce  party  and  faction 
in  the  worst  shape  ;  for  although  I  acquit  him  of 
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any  such  design,  the  disgust  he  shows  upon  all 
occasions  will  necessarily  bring  it  forth.’ 


utli  July,  1800. 

‘  The  pleasure  I  felt  on  receiving  Dr.  Blane’s 
report  that  you  would  return  to  your  duty  at 
the  Admiralty  in  two  days  from  the  date  of  his 
letter,  is  not  to  be  described.  Had  the  great 
Disposer  of  all  events  ordered  it  otherwise  I 
would  not  have  served  an  hour  longer  :  nor  will 
I,  if  Sir  Alan  Gardner  ever  appears  in  this  squadron 
after  he  anchors  the  Royal  Sovereign  in  Cawsand 
Bay.’  1 


SPENCER  TO  GARDNER 

Admiralty.  7th  August,  1800. 

Sir, — Ever  since  the  receipt  of  your  last 
letter  to  me  on  the  subject  of  your  continuing  to 
serve  in  the  Channel  Fleet  under  the  command 
of  Lord  St.  Vincent  I  have  been  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  your  situation  (considering 
the  impression  which  his  Lordship’s  appointment 
to  that  command  appeared  to  have  made  on  your 
mind)  could  not  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  you  ; 
that  I  have  on  that  account  been  desirous  of 
taking  as  early  an  opportunity  as  I  could  of  finding 
one  which  might  be  more  so  ;  the  interest  of 
the  service  has  also,  I  must  add,  contributed  to 
confirm  me  in  that  desire,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  cordiality  and  good  understanding  which 
ought  always  to  subsist  between  a  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  his  second  in  command  can  have 
been  so  perfect  as  could  be  wished  in  a  case  where 
it  was  so  well  known  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 

1  Gardner  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  the  Royal  Sovereign  on 
1st  August. 
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that  you  had  expressed  a  very  pointed  dissatis¬ 
faction  at  his  being  placed  there.  On  this  view 
of  the  subject  I  take  the  opportunity  of  your 
return  into  port  to  propose  to  you  a  situation 
which  is  about  to  become  disposable,  which  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  entrust  to  your  direction, 
and  where  I  think  your  services  may  be  applied 
to  more  advantage  at  present  than  where  you 
now  are.  The  situation  I  allude  to  is  the  chief 
command  on  the  Irish  Station  from  whence 
Admiral  Kingsmill  is  about  to  be  relieved  ;  and 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  let  me  know  as  soon 
as  convenient  whether  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you 
to  succeed  him.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


GARDNER  TO  SPENCER 

Royal  Sovereign,  Cawsand  Bay. 

gth  August,  1800. 

My  Lord, — I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your 
Lordship’s  letter  of  the  7th  instant  this  morning, 
acquainting  me  that  your  Lordship  is  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  my  present  situa¬ 
tion  (considering  the  impression  which  Lord  St. 
Vincent’s  appointment  to  the  command  of  the 
Channel  Fleet  appeared  to  have  made  upon  my 
mind)  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  me,  on  which 
account  your  Lordship  has  (in  a  very  pleasing  and 
gratifying  manner)  proposed  to  me  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  on  the  Irish  Station  which  your  Lordship 
informs  me  is  about  to  be  vacant. 

I  must  confess,  my  Lord,  that  my  mind  has 
not  been  at  ease  for  some  time  past,  and  my 
sensations  were  such  on  the  late  very  sudden 
and  unexpected  appointment  of  Lord  St.  Vincent 
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that  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  your  Lordship,  as  well  as  to  Lord  St. 
Vincent  in  strong  terms,  and  although  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  occurred  after  his  Lordship  took  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  which  unfortunately  pre¬ 
vented  that  cordiality  and  friendly  intercourse, 
which  (I  perfectly  agree  with  your  Lordship) 
should  always  subsist  between  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  his  second  in  command,  yet,  my 
Lord,  my  zeal  has  not  been  diminished,  nor  do  I 
believe  the  public  service  has  suffered  in  the 
smallest  degree  on  that  account. 

Your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  say  that  you  shall 
be  very  happy  to  entrust  to  my  discretion  the 
chief  command  on  the  Irish  Station,  for  which 
I  consider  myself  very  much  obliged,  and  I  beg 
leave  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  shall  accept 
the  appointment  with  great  pleasure  and  that  my 
utmost  endeavours  shall  be  exerted  for  the  public 
service  and  to  acquit  myself  to  your  Lordship’s 
satisfaction. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  most  obedient  and 

very  humble  servant, 

Alan  Gardner. 


SPENCER  TO  THE  KING 

Copy. 

Admiralty,  nth  August,  1800. 

Earl  Spencer  has  the  honour  to  acquaint 
your  Majesty  that  having  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  unpleasant  circumstances  (of  which  your 
Majesty  is  already  apprized)  which  took  place 
with  respect  to  Admiral  Sir  Alan  Gardner,  on 
the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  ;  it  appeared  to 
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him  so  evident  that  it  was  impossible  either  that 
Sir  Alan  Gardner’s  situation  could  be  in  any 
respect  agreeable  to  himself,  or,  from  the  neces¬ 
sary  want  of  cordiality  which  must  have  followed 
the  above-mentioned  circumstances,  be  likely  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  that 
he  was  reduced  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Alan  into 
port  to  make  a  proposal  to  him  to  remove  to 
another  situation  more  suitable  for  him  in  every 
respect ;  and  Earl  Spencer  has  great  satisfaction 
in  having  it  in  his  power  to  lay  before  your  Majesty 
the  accompanying  answer  from  Sir  Alan  Gardner, 
together  with  his  letter  to  that  Admiral,  whereby 
your  Majesty  will  perceive  that  he  has  in  a  very 
handsome  and  proper  manner  acceded  to  what 
was  proposed  to  him. 

In  consequence  of  the  answer  Earl  Spencer 
means,  on  an  early  opportunity,  to  write  to 
Admiral  Kingsmill,  and  apprize  him  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  relieving  him  from  his  present  station,  but 
he  presumes  at  the  same  time  humbly  to  represent 
to  your  Majesty  that  as  that  officer  has  for  a  long 
space  of  time  meritoriously  and  ably  conducted 
an  important  command,  it  might  be  very  proper 
that  he  should  be  distinguished  by  a  mark  of 
your  Majesty’s  gracious  approbation  of  his  ser¬ 
vices,  which  it  is  humbly  submitted  should,  if 
your  Majesty  approves  of  it,  be  a  baronetage  ; 
an  honour  which  he  has  no  doubt  would  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  Admiral  Kingsmill. 


THE  KING  TO  SPENCER 


Weymouth.  12th  August,  1800. 

I  have  received  with  infinite  satisfaction 
Earl  Spencer’s  information  on  the  subject  of  Sir 
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Alan  Gardner,  and  I  am  certain  there  are  few 
Admirals  that  have  more  merit  in  the  profession, 
and  as  private  men  none  can  exceed  him  in  the 
goodness  of  his  heart.  The  manner  in  which  he 
has  received  the  offer  of  the  appointment  to  the 
command  of  the  Irish  Station  is  a  strong  proof 
of  the  latter. 

George  R. 


THE  KING  TO  SPENCER 


Weymouth.  24th  August,  1800. 

The  arrangement  of  flag  officers  for  the 
Channel  Fleet  made  by  Earl  Spencer  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  removal  of  Sir  Alan  Gardner  to  the 
command  on  the  Irish  Station  meets  with  my 
fullest  approbation,  particularly  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Harvey  whose  good  temper  and  correct  manner 
of  doing  his  duty  cannot  fail  of  succeeding  with 
the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent.  The  additional  Admiral 
seems  highly  necessary  as  the  enemy  must  now 
attempt  to  render  her  navy  more  active,  which 
may  require  various  appointments  from  our  main 
fleet. 

George]  R. 


hi. 
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SECTION  II 

Operations  on  the  Coasts 


PITT  TO  SPENCER 


Private. 


Downing  Street. 
Saturday,  8th  February,  1800. 


My  dear  Lord, — I  called  just  now  for  the 
purpose  of  mentioning  to  you  a  conversation 
which  I  have  had  with  Colonel  Maitland,  chiefly 
on  the  subject  of  Belleisle.  His  suggestions  seem 
to  me  very  important  and  encouraging,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  what  relates  to  the  naval  part  of  the 
operation,  on  which  you  will  be  much  better 
able  to  form  a  judgment.  His  statement  seems 
to  confirm  strongly  the  idea  of  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  which  will  result  from  keeping  up  (if  possible) 
from  this  moment  a  constant  succession  of  cruising 
squadrons  as  a  prelude  to  every  other  operation  ; 
and  he  also  assigns  reasons,  which  seem  to  me 
very  strong  ones,  for  our  immediately  sending 
a  small  force  to  take  possession  of  Houat  and 
Hedic,  and  strengthening  it  gradually  so  as  to 
make  it  sufficient  to  secure  a  landing  from  thence 
on  Belleisle  by  surprise,  previous  to  the  principal 
expedition  sailing  from  hence.  If  you  can  find 
time  to  see  him  I  think  you  will  be  much  satisfied 
with  the  result.  I  am  just  going  to  Wimbledon, 
but  return  to-morrow  and  will  try  to  see  you. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

W.  P. 
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Downing  Street.  1st  March,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
refrain  from  mentioning  to  your  Lordship  that 
I  am  become  truly  uneasy  in  the  backwardness 
with  which  I  contemplate  us  to  be  with  regard 
to  the  chance  of  acting  offensively  in  any  quarter 
of  the  world.  I  must  see  the  Duke  of  York  at  a 
very  early  day  to  see  how  matters  are  circum¬ 
stanced  in  that  department  ;  for  doing  so  I  get 
little  or  indeed  no  way  at  all,  unless  I  likewise 
know  what  is  the  prospect  with  regard  to  armed 
transports.  I  therefore  request  of  your  Lordship 
to  cause  somebody  to  furnish  me  without  delay 
what  transports  of  that  description  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  manned  and  ready  to  receive  troops  on 
the  10th,  the  20th  and  the  30th  of  this  month. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 

SPENCER  TO  DUNDAS 


1st  March,  1800. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  directed  an  enquiry  to  be 
immediately  made  in  order  to  make  an  accurate 
report  to  you  in  answer  to  the  question  contained 
in  your  letter  of  this  day’s  date — viz.  what  armed 
transports  will  be  completely  manned  and  ready 
to  receive  troops  on  the  ioth,  20th  and  30th  of 
this  month  ?  and  in  the  meanwhile  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  there  are  now 
actually  ready,  and  in  a  state  to  be  so  in  a  few 
days  (before  the  earliest  of  the  above  periods) 
the  ships  named  in  the  enclosed  list  ;  and  before 
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the  other  periods  arrive,  there  will  be  several 
others  (of  which  you  have  the  particulars)  as 
many  are  daily  expected  from  Ireland,  and  many 
more  have  been  newly  commissioned  and  are 
fitting  with  the  utmost  expedition  ;  but  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Admiralty  to  be  informed 
at  what  places  the  troops  are  to  be  embarked. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Spencer. 


Charon 

Expedition 

Hebe 

Alkmaar  . 
Wofranaar 
Pallas 
Resource  . 

Stately 


Men. 


Sheerness 

Romulus 


3400 

400 

350 


4150 
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Private. 

Wimbledon.  31st  March,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord,— The  late  discussions  of  the 
Cabinet  have  [been]  to  me,  whatever  they  have 
been  to  others,  very  unsatisfactory  from  the 
circumstance  of  taking  up  only  one  point  at  a 
time  :  whereas  in  deciding  on  the  appropriation 
of  any  part  of  our  force,  we  ought  to  take  the 
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whole  under  our  view.  This  confirmed  me  in  a 
resolution  I  had  taken  some  time  since  of  drawing 
out  a  detailed  memorandum  of  my  opinions  on 
the  appropriation  of  our  force  during  the  ensuing 
campaign.  I  have  been  employed  these  two 
mornings  upon  it,  and  it  will  be  concluded  immedi¬ 
ately.  It  will  not  be  altogether  satisfactory  to 
those  who  think  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  kept  entire  and  inactive  in 
one  mass  to  wait  the  chance  of  very  improbable 
contingencies  which  might  enable  it  to  act  alto¬ 
gether.  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  perfectly 
satisfied  that  we  calculated  beyond  our  means 
when  we  supposed  that  with  the  sea  in  our  rear 
it  was  advisable  to  undertake  any  very  extensive 
and  detailed  military  operation  in  an  enemy’s 
country,  where  there  were  great  armies  and 
internal  resources  to  be  opposed  to  us.  Perhaps 
the  perusal  of  the  accompanying  private  paper 
may  give  you  some  additional  lights  on  that  view 
of  the  subject.1  Return  it  to  me  when  you  have 
perused  it.  It  was  wrote  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
when  he  supposed  from  common  report  that  I  was 
planning  an  extensive  military  expedition  on  the 
coast  of  France. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 


SPENCER  TO  THE  KING 

15th  Api  il,  1800. 

Earl  Spencer  has  the  honour  to  inform  your 
Majesty  that  the  letters  received  from  Admiral 
Lord  Bridport  give  every  reason  to  conclude  that 

1  Not  included  in  the  papers. 
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he  must  by  this  time  have  availed  himself  of  the 
permission  lately  given  him  to  come  on  shore  in 
consideration  of  his  health  being  no  longer  equal 
to  the  duties  of  his  command  ;  and  as  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  present  opportunity  should  be 
taken  of  relieving  his  Lordship  without  further 
delay,  Earl  Spencer  submits  to  your  Majesty 
(having  already  taken  occasion  to  talk  over  the 
subject  with  Mr.  Pitt)  whether  it  might  not  be 
the  means  of  obviating  any  unpleasant  impression 
which  might  arise  from  the  impression  of  an 
officer  who  has  so  long  been  acting  with  con¬ 
siderable  zeal  and  merit  in  so  high  a  situation, 
if  your  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
confer  on  him  some  distinguished  mark  of  your 
Royal  appreciation,  and  Earl  Spencer  presumes 
humbly  to  suggest  this  might  very  suitably  be 
done  by  advancing  his  Lordship  the  dignity  of  a 
Viscount  of  Great  Britain. 


THE  KING  TO  SPENCER 

Windsor.  16th  April,  1800. 

With  infinite  satisfaction  I  learn  from  Earl 
Spencer  that  Lord  Bridport  has  resigned  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  do  not  object  to 
his  being  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  Viscount. 

I  trust  no  time  will  be  lost  in  appointing 
Lord  St.  Vincent  to  succeed  him  with  a  civil 
letter  from  the  Board  to  Sir  Alan  Gardner  whose 
meritorious  services  certainly  deserve  every  atten¬ 
tion,  though  his  inclination  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  would  not  incline  him  to  undertake 
the  supreme  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet. 

George  R. 
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SPENCER  TO  BRIDPORT 1 

St.  Albans.  16th  April,  1800. 

My  Lord, — Having  collected  from  the  tenor 
of  your  Lordship’s  last  letter  to  me  from  off  Brest 
that  your  health  made  it  desirable  for  you  to 
relinquish  the  very  fatiguing  and  arduous  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  you  have  been  for  some  time  past 
so  unremittingly  employed,  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  state  the  circumstance  to  his  Majesty,  and 
to  take  his  pleasure  on  the  subject  of  making 
a  new  arrangement  for  the  command  of  the 
Channel  Fleet,  which  is  likely  in  the  ensuing 
season  to  require  so  constant  and  laborious 
attention  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that 
your  Lordship’s  present  state  of  health  would 
be  unequal  to  the  task.  His  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  approve  of  the  suggestion,  and  has 
authorised  me  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that 
you  will  be  immediately  relieved  from  your 
present  command,  but  I  have  at  the  same  time 
great  satisfaction  in  adding  that  in  order  to 
testify  his  Majesty’s  approbation  of  the  zeal  and 
ability  which  you  have  displayed  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it,  his  Majesty  has  also  directed  me 
to  acquaint  you  with  his  gracious  intention  of 
advancing  your  Lordship  to  the  dignity  of  a  Vis¬ 
count  of  Great  Britain,  on  which  distinction  I 
very  sincerely  congratulate  you.  If  your  Lordship 
will  name  a  commander  and  a  lieutenant  for 
promotion,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  them 
a  step  each  in  compliment  to  your  flag  when  you 
receive  the  order  to  strike  it,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  my  paying  every  possible  attention  to 

1  Cf.  the  letter  from  Spencer  to  Pitt,  5th  August,  1799,  in 
which  Spencer  contemplates  relieving  Bridport  (ante,  p.  11). 
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Captain  Domett’s  claims  for  eligible  employment, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  own  personal  merit,  is  I 
know  honoured  by  your  friendship  and  interest. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  very  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


SPENCER  TO  ST.  VINCENT 

20th  April,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord,— On  my  return  to  town  to-day 
I  found  an  answer  on  my  table  from  Lord  Bridport 
to  the  letter  I  had  written  to  him  by  the  King’s 
commands  respecting  his  retiring  from  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  I  have  now  great 
satisfaction  in  announcing  to  your  Lordship  that 
your  commission  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  that 
fleet  and  the  orders  dependent  thereon  will  be 
made  out  without  loss  of  time,  and  probably 
signed  in  the  course  of  to-morrow. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Lordship’s  very  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


SPENCER  TO  ST.  VINCENT 


nth  May,  1S00. 

My  dear  Lord, — In  another  letter  of  this  date 
I  have  answered  yours  of  the  5th,  written  in  Mr. 
Tucker’s  hand,  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Alan  Gardner’s 
dissatisfaction,  which  I  own  I  did  not  expect. 
Not  having  been  able  to  recollect  from  his  letter 
to  me  on  this  subject  whether  he  means  to  be 
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understood  as  wishing  to  quit  his  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  consequence  of  his  dissatisfaction  or  not, 

I  have  written  to  him  to  desire  he  will  let  me 
know  how  I  am  to  understand  him  ;  if  your 
Lordship  should  think  it  advisable  to  show  him 
my  other  letter  of  this  date  I  have  no  objection 
to  your  doing  so. 

I  have  now  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  (marked  private)  of  the  5th  instant,  and  of 
that  of  the  6tlr,  which  arrived  here  this  morning. 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  complying 
with  my  request  respecting  young  Ponsonby 
and  Clifford,  and  I  shall  send  them  out  to  join 
you  in  the  Renown,  which  ship  I  understand  will 
be  ready  for  sea  in  about  a  week  hence  ;  I  hope 
Captain  Grey,  whom  I  beg  you  would  thank  for 
me,  for  his  good  intention  in  their  favour,  will  find 
them  well-disposed  boys,  which  I  have  always 
heard  told  they  were.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that 
you  felt  any  inconvenience  from  exertion,  but  I 
hope  you  will  not  find  it  continue,  and  as  the 
good  season  advances  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
your  health  will  improve.  The  intelligence  which 
we  send  is  undoubtedly  to  be  taken  with  some 
grounds  of  allowance,  but  it  is  the  best  we  can 
obtain,  and  I  think  of  late  it  has  in  general  agreed 
with  what  has  appeared  to  be  the  real  fact.  What 
is  communicated  to  you  by  Captain  Keats  in  the 
letter  to  which  yours  to  me  of  the  6th  alludes 
seems  very  satisfactory  indeed,  and  relieves  me 
from  an  apprehension  of  anything  having  quitted 
Brest  on  the  3rd.  I  enclose  you  a  duplicate  of  a 
letter  from  me,  which  will  soon  be  delivered  to 
you  by  Colonel  Maitland,  the  occasion  of  whose 
visit  to  the  fleet  you  will  be  apprized  of  by  the 
present  conveyance.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
that  subject  but  my  sincere  hopes  for  the  success 
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of  his  enterprise.  If  Mr.  Burke,  recommended  by 
Captain  Keats,  has  served  his  time  and  passed 
his  examination,  I  shall  be  happy  to  second  your 
Lordship’s  favourable  intentions  towards  him  by 
giving  him  a  lieutenant  commission.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  capture  of  the  Genereux, 
which  makes  a  good  completion  of  the  Nile 
Squadron.  I  only  regret  that  Lord  Nelson  was 
not  present  at  her  surrender,  as  I  think  he  will 
be  much  mortified  about  it.  I  think  it  will  not 
be  long  before  we  see  him  in  England  as  he  states 
his  health  to  be  declining. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Lordship’s  very  faithful 

humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


DUN  DAS  TO  SPENCER 

Secret. 

Wimbledon. 

Friday  morning,  gth  May. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  dispatched  Maitland  last 
night.  The  attempt  of  getting  Belleisle  by  sur¬ 
prise  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  be  made  if  Lord  St. 
Vincent  and  he  upon  the  information  they  may 
collect  do  not  consider  it  as  too  desperate  ;  but 
unless  perfectly  impracticable  the  idea  of  getting 
the  place  neither  .ought  nor  will  be  given  up.  I 
mean  therefore  without  [sfc]  the  utmost  persever¬ 
ance,  whatever  may  be  the  obstructions,  to  insist 
upon  the  troops  being  collected  at  [ word  omitted] 1 
without  a  moment’s  unnecessary  delay.  I  write 
these  few  lines  to  your  Lordship  in  private  to  urge 
you  to  keep  this  in  view  with  regard  to  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  troopships  at  Portsmouth,  in  order 

1  Apparently  Stokes  Bay. 
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that  when  the  troops  at  Southampton  are  called 
upon  there  may  not  be  a  moment’s  delay  in 
sending  them  off.  Indeed  I  believe  the  wisest 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  embark  them  the  moment 
he  heard  of  the  last  division  having  sailed  from 
Cork.  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  Dundas. 


SIR  E.  HAMILTON  TO  SPENCER 


nth  May,  1800. 

My  Lord, — Agreeable  to  your  Lordship’s  desire 
I  have  enclosed  the  outlines  of  a  plan  of  attack 
on  any  shipping  that  might  lay  at  the  anchorage 
of  Verdon,  and  should  it  be  compared  with  any 
chart  of  that  place,  I  make  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  considered  as  a  very  feasible  undertaking. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Lordship’s  humble  servant, 

E.  Hamilton.1 


Memom- 

The  notorious  annoyance  of  the  privateers  of 
Bordeaux  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  during 
the  war  was  my  reason  for  taking  particular 
notice  of  their  proceedings,  principles  of  action, 
and  also  the  construction  of  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  while  I  was  a  prisoner  at  that  place. 

The  entrance  is  known  by  the  name  of  Verdon 
and  Royan.  It  affords  excellent  anchorage  to 
shipping,  and  is  guarded  by  the  Sea-Horse, 
frigate,  formerly  of  our  Navy,  several  gunboats 
and  smaller  vessels  belonging  to  the  Republic, 


1  The  very  gallant  officer  who  cut  out  the  Hermione. 
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but  not  under  the  protection  of  any  batteries, 
preferring  to  lay  for  the  best  shelter,  over  on  the 
southern  shore,  which  is  nothing  but  a  low  sandy 
marshy  beach,  without  any  fortifications. 

As  there  are  more  than  twenty  privateers  out 
of  this  port  mounting  from  ten  to  forty  guns, 
some  are  continually  at  the  anchorage  of  Verdon, 
besides  prizes  and  merchant  vessels.  All  of  which 
I  conceive  might  easily  be  destroyed  from  the 
reasons  already  given  and  with  a  small  force. 

Suppose  only  one  frigate,  two  brigs  with  32  pr. 
carronades,  two  gun-brigs,  a  cutter  and  lugger. 
The  disposition  of  this  force  would  be  as  follows — 
the  frigate  should  be  opposed  to  the  frigate,  the 
brigs  of  32  pr.  carronades  to  the  largest  privateers, 
and  the  gun-brigs  to  the  smallest  ;  the  cutter 
and  lugger  would  be  employed  securing  the 
merchant  vessels.  After  the  possession  of  these, 
I  should  move  a  part  of  the  squadron  about  a 
league  higher  up,  where  it  would  be  perfectly 
safe  out  of  gun-shot  from  either  shore,  and 
effectually  prevent  anything  from  going  out  to 
sea.  The  other  part  of  the  squadron  I  should 
station  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  between 
Negree  Ft.  and  the  opposite  side,  in  perfect 
safety  from  batteries  and  effectually  to  take 
possession  of  any  vessels  that  might  unknowingly 
come  into  that  port. 

The  squadron  might  remain  in  the  two 
situations  above  described  for  some  time,  or 
change  their  positions,  as  wTould  be  thought  most 
expedient  for  the  safety  of  the  squadron,  and 
the  good  of  his  Majesty’s  service. 


E.  Hamilton. 
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24th  May,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — On  ruminating  over  the  force 
intended  for  a  certain  service,1  I  consider  six  ships 
of  the  line  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  the 
success  of  it,  as  a  number  of  craft  must  be 
manned  from  them,  to  prevent  supplies  from 
being  thrown  in  ;  and  if  the  Brigadier  does  not 
object,  I  will  send  two  with  the  first  embarka¬ 
tion.  Sir  Edward  Pellew  has  a  predilection  for 
the  ships  &c.  named  on  the  other  side,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  Pigmjr  cutter,  if  to  be  had, 
Lieutenant  Shepherd  being  not  only  active  and 
zealous  but  extremely  well  acquainted  with  the 
coast  ;  he  also  wishes  to  have  a  few  sloops-of- 
war,  brig-rigged,  which  are  certainly  much  more 
handy  in  narrow  water  than  ships.  The  wind 
having  shifted  to  the  westward,  our  supplies  are 
hourly  arriving,  and  in  twenty-four  hours,  I  have 
no  doubt  of  everything  being  perfectly  restored. 

The  Warrior  and  Elephant  by  the  report  of 
Captain  Tyler  escaped  much  better  than  we 
expected,  and  I  have  still  hopes  we  shall  hear 
of  the  Railleur  and  Trompeuse,  and  Lady  Jane 
cutter.  Guernsey  being  the  most  likely  refuge 
for  them  to  take. 

Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

St.  Vincent. 

ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 

Ville  de  Paris,  off  Ushant. 

30th  May,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — We  arrived  hence  in  the  very 
nick  of  time,  as  your  Lordship  will  see  by  the 

1  The  capture  of  Belleisle, 
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reports  of  Captain  Fayerman.  Brigadier-General 
Maitland  was  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  this 
morning  and  showed  much  chagrin  and  dis¬ 
appointment,  that  no  flat  boats  were  embarked 
on  board  the  troopships  ;  they  are  very  essential 
to  his  operations,  and  I  hope  will  be  sent  in  time. 

Whether  the  Spaniards  in  Brest  were  intended 
to  join  the  French  squadron  which  came  out  and 
anchored  in  Camaret  and  Bertheaume  Bays  we 
are  ignorant  of,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
it  was  so,  and  until  the  contrary  is  ascertained, 
I  shall  keep  thirty  ships  of  the  line  with  me, 
exclusive  of  those  designed  for  the  secret  service. 

Be  assured  I  am 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

humble  servant, 

St.  Vincent. 


PELLEW  TO  SPENCER 

Impetueux,  Torbay.  25th  May,  1800. 

My  Lord, — Your  Lordship  having  encouraged 
me  by  your  kindness  to  express  to  you  such 
observations,  upon  the  intended  operations,  as 
circumstances  suggest,  I  submit  with  deference 
such  as  have  occurred  to  me  upon  the  subject  ; 
in  order  to  receive  from  your  Lordship’s  judg¬ 
ment  such  means  as  you  are  enabled  to  afford 
me  to  perfect  the  object  of  the  expedition  in 
its  fullest  extent,  and  in  the  execution  of  which 
I  promise  the  utmost  zeal  and  exertion. 

The  object  of  the  first  importance  will  be  to 
place  such  a  guard  round  the  island  1  as  will  pre¬ 
clude  the  chance  of  any  succour  being  thrown 
into  it  by  the  enemy,  and  in  order  to  render  a 

1  Belleisle. 
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blockade  of  this  sort  effectual,  three  sorts  of  force 
are  necessary.  The  first,  by  your  Lordship’s 
liberal  ideas,  I  consider  fully  adequate,  in  the 
number  of  ships  of  the  line.  The  second  you 
may  perhaps,  on  consideration,  when  I  state  my 
reasons,  think  proper  to  increase. 

The  Port  of  L’Orient,  by  its  vicinity,  the 
strength  of  its  garrison,  the  naval  force  known  to 
be  there,  and,  above  all,  the  prevailing  northerly 
winds  rendering  the  passage  to  Belleisle  rapid, 
must  be  a  particular  object  of  observation  The 
greatest  attempts  are  to  be  expected  from  thence 
(even  by  frigates)  of  throwing  supplies  into  the 
small  inlets,  on  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island,  which 
seem  particularly  to  invite  enterprise,  and  which, 
indeed,  the  importance  of  the  object  also  renders 
necessary.  I  shall  propose  three  lines  of  inter¬ 
ruption,  as  required  for  this  point  ;  the  weather- 
most,  two  frigates,  and  two  sloops  ;  the  second, 
a  brig  sloop,  with  four  cutters  ;  the  third,  six 
gun-boats,  close  in  shore. 

The  south-east  end  of  the  island  will  require 
nearly  a  similar  force,  except  in  the  gunboats, 
as,  I  apprehend,  there  are  at  Rochfort  three  sail 
of  the  line  nearly  repaired,  and  getting  ready, 
with  two  frigates.  But  as  attempts  from  thence 
can  only  be  made  by  a  southerly  and  easterly 
wind,  of  which  probably  we  may  procure  early 
information,  I  shall  not  be  under  so  much  anxiety 
on  that  point,  as  on  the  former,  as  with  such 
winds  part  of  the  force  may  be  withdrawn  from 
the  leeward  station,  and  vice-versa. 

To  secure  the  inside  passage  of  the  Four,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Vilaine,  one  frigate, 
one  sloop,  and  two  cutters  will  be  required. 

Near  the  centre  of  Quiberon  Bay  one  frigate 
will  be  necessary,  which  must  command  all  the 
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sloops  and  cutters  required  for  the  little  harbours 
round  the  Bay,  six  of  which  have  either  gun- 
brigs,  or  large  armed  chasse  marees,  and  must  of 
necessity  be  blocked  by  an  equal  force. 

The  passages  of  Teigneuse  and  Toulinguet, 
which  are  numerous,  will  require  at  least  four 
cutters  and  six  rowing  gunboats.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  that  each  ship  of  the  line  should  be 
furnished  with  a  flat  boat,  fitted  with  a  carronade 
(of  which  there  are  several,  I  believe,  at  Plymouth). 
They  will  be  particularly  useful  among  these 
passages,  drawing  little  water,  carrying  a  good 
number  of  men,  and  rowing  very  fast.  These 
boats  should  be  independent  of  the  number 
allotted  for  the  troops,  and  as  this  will  be  a  service 
for  boats,  possibly  your  Lordship  may  direct  an 
additional  cutter  on  board  each  ship  when  we 
depart. 

There  are  at  Falmouth,  on  board  some  chasse 
marees,  several  Royalists,  who  are  good  pilots, 
and  were  messengers  and  spies  with  me  at  Qui- 
beron.  I  enclose  a  list  of  six  whom  I  should 
wish  to  have,  and  who  may  be  sent  for  by  a 
cutter,  should  your  Lordship  think  proper.  I 
could  also  wish  a  supply  of  port-fires  for  the 
boats  by  night,  as  in  cases  of  that  sort  I  have 
found  matches  very  defective. 

On  a  service  of  this  nature  I  have  observed 
that  sloops-of-war,  rigged  as  brigs,  are  much 
more  active  and  useful,  and  can  keep  nearer  the 
shore,  than  ships  of  the  same  class. 


Recapitulation  of  small  Force 

(two  frigates 

N.E.  end  of  Belleisle  .  .  .  J two  sloops 

tour  cutters 

six  gunboats 
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S.E.  end  of  Belleisle  . 

Four  of  Vilaine  . 

Quiberon  Bay  . 

Teigneuse  and  other  passages 
East  side  of  Belleisle 
West  side  of  do. 


[two  frigates 
.  j  two  sloops 
(four  cutters 
[one  frigate 
.  \  one  sloop 
(two  cutters 
one  frigate 
.  two  brigs 
four  cutters 
[four  cutters 
'  (six  gunboats 
[six  cutters 
'  (and  gunboats 
[one  sloop 
‘  ( four  cutters 


Total 


Frigates  . 

Sloops  or  brigs 
Cutters  or  luggers 
Gunboats  .... 
Flat  boats  in  addition  to  our 
launches  to  act  as  gunboats 


six 

eight 

twenty-eight 

six 

six 


Edward  Pellew. 


A  list  of  French  Royalists,  who  are  at  present 
at  Falmouth  on  board  the  chasse  marees. 

Simon  Ardiven 
Christopher  Cammerien 
Jean  Marion 
Gildas  Le  Povedii 
Charles  Corsmat 
Joseph  Amoa. 

Edwd.  Pellew. 


iii. 


z 
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ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 

Ville  de  Paris,  off  Ushant. 

2nd  June,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — By  the  report  of  Captain 
Fayerman,  the  enemy  must  have  brought  the 
whole  of  his  force  from  the  inner  harbour  into  the 
Road,  and  as  the  former  information  given  by 
Captain  Keats  did  not  describe  the  ships,  which 
had  disappeared,  to  be  dismantled,  I  conclude 
they  only  wanted  caulking  and  slight  repairs  in 
their  upper  works.  The  ships  of  the  line  stated 
by  Rear-Admiral  Berkeley  to  be  employed  in 
driving  our  lookout  frigates  off  is  a  strong  indi¬ 
cation  of  some  movement. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  28th 
of  May,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Lord, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

St.  Vincent. 


ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 

Ville  de  Paris,  off  the  Black  Rocks. 

10th  June,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — Although  I  do  not  feel  any 
apprehension  from  the  communication  Sir  Thomas 
Pasley  has  very  properly  made,  which,  no  doubt, 
your  Lordship  is  acquainted  with,  it  is  wise  to 
take  precautions,  the  more  so  as  such  a  rumour 
has  been  in  circulation  during  the  last  eight 
months.  I  therefore  submit  orders  I  -judged  it 
expedient  to  issue  off  Cadiz  wishing  that  such 
of  them,  as  may  be  approved,  should  come  forth 
in  some  shape  by  the  authority  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  that  the  ships  very  short  of  complement 
should  be  completed  with  marines,  there  never 
was  a  fairer  occasion  for  such  a  measure  arising 
out  of  the  scarcity  of  seamen.  The  Ville  de  Paris 
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without  the  addition  of  fifty  able-bodied  men 
cannot  continue  to  be  navigated  by  a  third  watch, 
and  harder  duty  will  totally  defeat  the  object 
of  long  cruises.  The  licentiousness  on  board  the 
Pompee  and  Montague  is  enough  to  ruin  any 
fleet  ;  the  former  stows  well  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  latter  will  do  for  the  West.  I  am  most 
exceedingly  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them  both. 
Captain  Wolseley  told  me  he  had  in  the  Terrible 
two  hundred  Irish  of  the  very  worst  description, 
and  that  it  required  the  utmost  exertion  to  keep 
them  in  order  ;  the  London  has  a  deal  of  mischief 
in  her  which  Captain  Purvis  does  all  he  can  to 
keep  down.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  Post 
Office  occasionally  to  open  the  letters  passing 
to  and  from  the  fleet  and  ships  belonging  to  it 
which  happen  to  be  in  port.  Whether  any  investi¬ 
gation  should  be  made  of  the  conversation  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  held  in  Plymouth  Hospital, 
I  am  not  a  competent  judge,  but  sure  I  am,  that 
every  person  in  or  belonging  to  the  fleet,  holding 
such  language  should  be  punished  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  law.  The  execution  of  one  man, 
who  knowing  of  an  intention  to  mutiny  not 
revealing  it,  will  have  a  million  times  stronger 
effect,  than  the  like  punishment  inflicted  on  a 
score  of  actual  mutineers.  Messrs.  Ponsonby  and 
Clifford  are  for  the  present  my  messmates,  but 
will  go  into  the  gunroom  when  a  little  more 
seasoned,  two  finer  boys  cannot  be.  Lord  Minto 
and  Sir  Charles  Stuart  have  each  a  son  in  the 
squadron,  who  will  be  sent  in  to  pass  their  exami¬ 
nations  soon,  after  the  achievement  of  which  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  by  their  promotion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Lordship’s  very  faithful, 

and  obedient  servant, 

St.  Vincent. 
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ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 

Ville  de  Paris. 

8  o’clock  p.m.,  12th  June,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  private 
letter  I  have  received  from  Sir  John  Warren. 
Your  Lordship  is  so  accustomed  to  relations  of 
his  exploits  that  this  coup  will  not  surprise 
you;  combined  with  the  operations  in  Quiberon 
Bay  and  what  is  passing  now  the  enemy  will 
be  convinced  we  are  not  asleep,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  if  the  exertions  we  are  making  entitles 
us  to  approbation. 

Yours  most  truly, 

St.  Vincent. 


WARREN  TO  ST.  VINCENT 
( Enclosed  in  Lord  St.  Vincent’s,  12 th  June,  1800.) 

Renown  at  anchor,  Andierne  Bay. 

nth  June,  1800. 

My  Lord, — I  trust  that  our  attempt  to  diminish 
the  enemy's  supplies  entering  Brest  will  meet 
with  your  approbation. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  owing  to  the  Unicorn’s 
not  sending  her  boats  on  board  the  Fisgard,  it 
was  impossible  to  bring  off  the  whole  convoy,  as 
near  ten  were  left  on  shore,  I  fear  not  entirely 
destroyed,  however  what  we  have  got  will  perhaps 
prevent  the  enemy  completing  all  their  ships  with 
provisions. 

I  am  happy  to  say  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Burke 
(whose  brother  your  Lordship  was  good  enough 
to  make  from  the  Boadicea)  and  who  commanded 
the  Renown’s  boats,  as  well  as  Acting-Lieutenant 
Jane  and  Mr.  Kellagrioff,  a  Russian  volunteer 
officer,  together  with  the  officers  and  men  of  all 
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the  other  ships  of  the  detachment  was  exemplary 
in  the  highest  degree,  as  they  cut  out  the  vessels, 
and  conducted  them  through  a  very  intricate 
navigation  among  the  rocks,  although  opposed 
by  a  heavy  fire  from  two  forts,  a  large  number 
of  troops  which  lined  the  beach  with  some  field 
pieces. 

I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  perform 
anything  better  than  la  petite  guerre,  but  these 
fellows  have  been  prevented  going  through  the 
Passage  du  Raz,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case  ;  your  Lordship  may  be  assured 
that  I  will  pay  every  attention  to  the  Pass.  All 
the  information  I  could  collect  is  enclosed,  as 
well  as  a  list  of  the  wounded,  among  whom  is  my 
coxswain.  I  trust  however  that  they  will  recover. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain  [&c.], 

J.  B.  Warren. 

We  are  much  in  want  of  the  Suwarrow  or  a 
cutter. 

I  hear  of  another  convoy  unloading  within 
the  Glenans,  I  suppose  transporting  their  cargoes 
overland  to  Brest. 


ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 

Ville  de  Paris,  off  Ushant. 

15th  June,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — Many  thanks  for  your  letter 
of  the  10th.  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  to  me 
the  combined  fleets  are  better  in  Brest,  than  at 
sea  with  forty-eight  hours’  start  of  us,  especially 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  war  in  Italy, 
where  Lord  Keith,  being  without  any  interruption 
whatever,  is  completely  upon  velvet  ;  for  I  do 
not  count  on  the  Spaniards  in  Ferrol,  Cadiz,  or 
Cartagena  as  anything  in  the  scale  ;  they  dare  not 
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go  above  Cape  Palos,  without  a  French  squadron, 
having  only  one  Mazarredo. 

When  I  reflect  that  Commodore  Keppel  with 
ten  ships  of  the  line,  eight  frigates,  three  bomb- 
vessels,  two  fireships,  and  a  number  of  cutters, 
with  very  many  flat  boats,  suffered  great  loss 
and  was  repulsed  in  his  first  attempt  to  land, 
and  afterwards  received  a  reinforcement  of  five 
ships  of  the  line  and  several  frigates,  I  do  not 
think  Sir  Edward  Pellew  was  much  over  the 
mark  in  his  schedule  ;  he  probably  expected  his 
bill  would  be  taxed,  and  made  it  out  accordingly. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  the  manner  he  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  force,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
of  his  achieving  the  descent  if  practicable. 

The  enemy  is  so  petrified  by  the  change  of 
system  in  approaching  and  scouring  his  coast, 
that  the  convoy  of  victuallers,  afraid  to  attempt 
entering  Brest,  is  gone  from  Conquet  Bay  to 
the  eastward  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hauled 
close  under  the  batteries,  and  the  removal  of  so 
many  ships  into  La  Rade  Anglaise  proves  either 
that  they  are  sickly  or  intimidated  by  our  pre¬ 
parations  for  invasion,  and  are  acting  upon  the 
defensive ;  the  erection  of  a  number  of  large 
ship’s  tents  on  the  heights  of  Kelern  answers 
to  either ;  Rear-Admiral  Berkeley  inclines  to 
the  latter  opinion.  I  nevertheless  send  in  the 
Barfleur  to  be  paid,  the  Elephant  to  set  her 
rigging  to  rights,  always  requisite  in  new  com¬ 
missioned  ships  after  being  at  sea  a  little  while, 
and  the  Marlborough  to  account  for  the  damage 
done  to  the  Centaur,  to  be  followed  by  others, 
if  we  do  not  see  a  sudden  alteration  in  the  Port 
of  Brest,  where  they  have  played  us  some  tricks 
already.  With  respect  to  the  impending  internal 
storm,  I  have  nothing  to  add,  except  a  wish 
that  the  merchants  of  London,  Bristol  and  Liver- 
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pool,  would  republish  their  resolutions  not  to 
ship  a  seaman  after  peace  is  obtained  who  does 
not  produce  a  well-authenticated  certificate  of 
good  behaviour  during  the  war,  and  send  a  number 
of  copies  to  me.  I  hope  the  circular  letter  I 
have  written  will  be  approved  by  the  Board. 
I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  no  precaution  appears 
to  have  been  taken  in  any  ship  of  Lord  Bridport’s 
squadron,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  those 
I  have  directed  will  be  acted  upon  with  energy 
in  many  of  them.  I  will  however  do  my  duty 
regardless  of  the  sarcasms  I  am  subjected  to. 
Pray  let  me  have  the  Courageous  and  all  who 
served  with  zeal,  attachment  and  fidelity  under 
me  in  the  Mediterranean,  Captains  Darby,  Brown, 
George  Hope  and  such-like  would  be  invaluable 
in  the  approaching  storm,  instead  of  the  old 
women  (some  of  them  in  the  shape  of  men)  I  am 
burdened  with.  I  feel  very  sensibly  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  kindness  in  giving  me  the  Argo,  and  have 
the  honour  to  be, 

Yours  most  truly, 

St.  Vincent. 


SPENCER  TO  ST.  VINCENT 

2 ist  June,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — Your  letters  of  the  12th, 
15th,  and  16th  have  reached  me.  I  rejoice  at 
Sir  John  Warren’s  success  with  the  convoy, 
because  not  only  will  it  tend  to  distress  the  enemy 
in  their  supplies,  but  it  will  mask  the  real  nature 
of  our  operations  in  the  Bay,  and  distract  their 
attention  by  tormenting  so  many  points  of  their 
coast  at  once.  We  have  to-day  and  had  yesterday 
rather  blowing  weather  from  the  westward.  I  hope 
it  will  not  interrupt  Sir  Edward  Pellew  materially 
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and  that  the  Brigadier-General  will  make  up 
his  mind  on  the  business.  His  hesitation,  your 
Lordship  will  have  observed,  produced  a  sudden 
alteration  in  our  plans  here,  but  on  receiving  a 
subsequent  letter  leading  us  to  expect  that  he 
would  proceed  immediate  measures  were  taken 
for  adding  to  his  force  in  troops,  which  I  hope 
will  be  in  time  to  be  of  service  to  him.  On  the 
subject  of  the  internal  storm,  I  feel  very  well 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  precautions 
you  are  so  properly  taking  will  be  effectual  in 
preventing  it,  and  when  I  consider  the  effect 
which  an  alarm  of  this  kind  becoming  public 
might  produce,  not  only  on  people’s  minds  in 
this  country,  but  all  over  Europe,  I  own  I  doubt 
whether  it  will  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  measure 
you  mention  with  respect  to  the  resolutions 
entered  into  by  the  merchants  till  the  subject 
becomes  (which  perhaps  it  may)  the  topic  of 
common  conversation.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  the  merchants  of  London  would  take 
it  up,  as  we  could,  without  the  least  intimation 
being  given,  and  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking 
that  such  a  declaration  on  their  part  is  well 
calculated  to  produce  a  great  effect.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordship’s  very  faithful 

humble  servant, 

Spencer. 

PELLEW  TO  ST.  VINCENT 
(. Enclosed  in  Lord  St.  Vincent's,  25 th  June,  1800.) 

23rd  June,  1800. 

My  Lord, — 1  he  General  had  prepared  every¬ 
thing  for  our  attack  on  the  19th,  but  unfortunately 
it  blew  so  hard  no  movement  could  take  place, 
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and,  as  he  will  explain,  the  night  of  the  20th 
brought  an  aide-de-camp  from  Georges  after  which 
he  judges  it  not  proper  to  risk  the  attack  without 
more  troops,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  I 
think  he  is  right,  although  I  wish  from  my  heart 
the  messenger  had  been  drowned  ;  however,  I 
hope  delay  will  not  injure  the  cause,  but  render 
it  more  secure  ;  it  checks  the  order  a  little,  but 
we  have  the  means  of  setting  it  afloat  again  very 
effectually.  I  have  high  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  everybody  round  me,  both  afloat  and  on 
shore,  and  am  satisfied  we  shall  not  only  pull 
together  but  with  strength  and  effect.  The 
enemy  are  busy  as  bees  ;  but  I  believe  truly 
unsuspicious  of  the  point  of  attack.  I  did  and  do 
promise  myself  complete  success  from  Lukin's 
party  of  marines.  They  won  their  laurels  here,  and 
I  verily  believe  will  wear  it  well ;  they  are  600 
strong  and  full  of  spirits.  I  wish  I  could  say  so 
much  of  certain  Regiments,  but  they  shall  be 
goaded  on.  I  forward,  although  it  was  not 
effected,  the  disposition  made  of  my  force  ;  it 
will  probably  be  unaltered.  I  am  distressed  by 
the  account  of  the  diabolical  disposition  of  the 
.  .  .  1  no  appearances  whatever  show  themselves 
here,  I  will  find  enough  for  them  to  employ  their 
minds  upon,  without  mischief,  and  prompt  resist¬ 
ance  is  ready  for  them  if  they  dare  begin.  I  am 
in  hourly  hopes  of  seeing  troops  arrive  and  decided 
action  commence,  in  which  I  trust  your  Lord- 
ship  will  be  satisfied  we  shall  bear  a  manly  and 
honourable  part. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  with  unceasing  thankfulness 
for  your  kindness  to  me, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obliged 

and  most  devoted  servant, 

Edward  Pellew. 

1  The  word  here  is  left  blank. 
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ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 

Ville  de  Paris,  near  Usbant. 

25th  June,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  this  instant  received 
the  enclosed  from  Sir  E.  Pellew  and  Brig. -General 
Maitland,  and  I  am  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
surprised  at  the  doubts  therein  hinted  about  the 
troops,  the  brigading  of  them  immediately  after 
their  return  from  Holland  (I  mean  those  formed 
out  of  the  Militia)  having  prevented  any  improve¬ 
ment  being  made  in  them  during  the  winter  and 
spring.  This  I  mention  in  confidence  because  the 
Duke  of  York  would  never  forgive  the  observa¬ 
tion  if  he  knew  it,  the  measure  having  been  taken 
by  his  Royal  Highness  against  the  judgment  of 
the  most  experienced  officers;  unfortunately  the 
whole  infantry  of  the  country  is  in  the  same 
state  and  totally  unfit  for  a  service  of  hardy 
enterprise.  The  unfortunate  accident  of  the 
Diamond  gives  me  very  great  concern ;  Captain 
Griffith  being  a  man  I  highly  esteem  and  his 
frigate  amongst  the  most  efficient  I  have.  I 
believe  the  rock  she  struck  on  to  have  been  that 
which  the  Achilles  when  commanded  by  Admiral 
Barrington  ran  upon,  and  had  a  miraculous 
escape.  The  Brigadier-General  has,  I  conclude, 
sent  the  troops  to  Minorca,  even  if  the  Doris 
reached  Quiberon  Bay  before  their  departure. 

Everything  goes  on  well  in  the  squadron,  as 
far  as  I  know,  but  the  act  of  refusing  to  take 
up  the  rice  and  sugar  on  board  the  Defiance 
approaches  so  near  mutiny,  and  would  have  been 
so  construed  in  any  other  times  than  these,  that 
I  have  felt  it  my  indispensable  duty  to  issue  an 
order  for  a  guard  of  marines  in  Bays  and  Road¬ 
steads,  competent  to  resist  any  disorders  which 
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may  arise,  if  the  captain  and  officers  do  their 
duty,  who  I  hope  do  not  sleep  ashore  without 
the  authority  of  the  Admiralty,  or  the  Admiral 
of  the  port  ;  if  they  do  it  is  high  time  to  enforce 
the  article  of  instructions  upon  that  head.  Mr. 
Ponsonby  has  looked  very  grave,  and  had  no 
appetite  for  his  breakfast  this  morning,  which 
I  impute  to  something  he  did  not  like  in  letters 
he  received  by  the  Megaera,  for  he  assures  both 
Captain  Grey  and  me  that  he  is  perfectly  well, 
and  he  really  appears  so.  Mr.  Clifford  will  soon 
be  a  seaman,  he  has  been  at  every  masthead  and 
fired  several  signal  guns.  I  enter  more  into  the 
subject  of  my  two  proteges  than  I  otherwise  should, 
thinking  Lady  Bessborough  and  the  Duchess  will 
like  to  have  minute  particulars  about  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Lordship’s  very  faithful 

and  obedient  servant, 

St.  Vincent. 


ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 

Ville  de  Paris,  off  Ushant.  26th  June,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — The  disposition  made  by 
Sir  Edward  Pellew  for  the  descent  on  a  certain 
spot  is  the  most  masterly  I  ever  saw.  Your  Lord- 
ship  shall  have  it  by  the  next  conveyance,  the 
full  employment  Mr.  Tucker  has  in  copying  every 
letter  and  document  from  that  quarter  and 
writing  the  public  letters  upon  the  subject  thereof, 
not  allowing  of  its  being  ready  for  this.  Although 
the  naval  command  in  Quiberon  Bay  may  appear 
too  important  for  a  captain,  I  shall  not  divest 
Sir  Edward  of  it,  unless  I  am  ordered  so  to  do, 
feeling  a  thorough  conviction  that  no  man  in 
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his  Majesty’s  Navy,  be  his  rank  ever  so  high,  will 
fill  it  so  well.  The  enemy  is  certainly  intent 
upon  throwing  troops  into  the  island  and  malgre 
the  vigilance  of  Sir  Edward  and  the  chosen  band 
under  his  orders,  will  succeed  in  some  degree  ; 
the  enclosed  from  Brigadier  Maitland  will  con¬ 
firm  the  opinion  you  have  formed  of  his  colleague. 
I  send  your  Lordship  the  trophy  sent  by  my 
friend  Sir  Jno.  Warren  to  be  disposed  of  as  you 
think  fit.  I  believe  he  is  now  en  route  to  St. 
Gilles  in  hopes  of  cutting  out  a  numerous  convoy 
of  victuallers  he  received  intelligence  of  from  a 
Guernsey  privateer.  I  hope  the  encouragement 
I  give  to  this  predatory  war  will  not  be 
disapproved  :  it  appears  to  have  produced  an 
incredible  effect  on  the  coast.  .  .  . 

Your  very  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

St.  Vincent. 


ENCLOSURE  FROM  PELLEW. 

The  Plan  of  the  intended  Descent  is  proposed 

as  follows : 

It  is  the  General’s  intentions  that  the  troops 
shall  be  landed  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
so  as  to  have  the  second  division  of  troops  on 
shore  before  the  day  breaks.  The  officer  who 
has  the  direction  of  the  disembarkation,  is  to 
have  his  men  and  troops  in  the  boats  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  at  n  or  12  at  night, 
as  his  judgment  shall  direct.  The  landing  will 
be  made  on  that  part  cf  the  coast  which  lays 
between  Pt.  Cardinal  and  a  small  sandy  bay 
near  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  it,  and  is  to  be 
performed  if  possible  without  the  discharge  of 
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a  single  gun,  in  the  form  as  follows,  and  under 
the  immediate  direction  of 

Captain  Sir  Thos.  Livingstone,  Bt. 
Assisted  by 

Captain  Nicholas  and  Captain  Brisbane. 


Gunboats.  Gunboats. 

Left  Flank.  Left  Flank. 


Under 

Captain 

Winthrop 

Ramillies 

Canada 

Europa 

Stag 


i  st 
Divn. 


/All  flat  boats  and\ 
others  which  are  to 
carry  troops  from 
the  ships  of  the  ) 
line  for  the  first 
division;  21  flat 
\  boats.  / 


1200 

men 


( 

2nd  ' 


Divn. 


Directed  by  Captn.  \ 
Ogilvy,  assisted  by 
Captn.  Fyffe;  8 
sailing  cutters,  200 
men  each,  to  follow 
the  flats,  and  anchor 
as  close  as  possible 
the  moment  the 
first  division  is  on 
shore.  ' 

2  cutters  with  artil-\ 
lery,  ammunition 
and  men,  9  6-pds., 

6  Howtz. 


1600 

men 


200 

men 


Under 

Captain 

Bowen 

Impetueux 

Ajax 

Terrible 

Diadem 

■Captain 


1  Chasse  Maree  for  ( 

landing  field-pieces  9  6-pdrs.,  6  Howtzs. 
Telemachus,  cutter, 

\  intrenching  tools.  /  2  6-pdrs.,  2  Howtzs. 


/  Directed  by  Captn.  \ 
Cook. 

4  frigates  to  follow 
the  Cutters  close 
up  and  anchor  so 
3rd  (  as  t0  afford  pro-  ) 
Divn.  tection  in  case  of 
need;  250  troops 
in  each.  Amethyst, 
Stag,  Amelia  and 
\  Magicienne. 


1000 

men 
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Instructions. — The  gunboats  as  divided  are  to 
proceed  a  small  distance  upon  each  flank  of  the 
troops,  they  are  to  close  up  so  as  to  oppose 
any  fire  which  may  be  opened  from  the  sandy 
bays  where  it  is  intended  to  land,  but  they  are 
on  no  account  to  fire  unless  in  return — and  the 
moment  the  troops  are  known  to  have  got  footing 
on  shore  a  signal  will  be  given  as  agreed  upon 
and  all  firing  is  to  cease. 

The  flat  boats  and  gunboats  will  receive  every 
explanation  necessary  for  their  conduct  from 
Captain  Sir  Thos.  Livingstone  before  putting  off. 
Each  boat  is  if  possible  to  have  a  lieutenant  or 
a  good  master’s  mate  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  they  are  well  manned,  without  arms,  guns 
or  slides  in  order  to  carry  as  many  troops  as 
possible. 

Every  gunboat  is  to  be  furnished  with  as 
much  board  or  plank  as  the  ships  can  find,  in 
order  to  lay  under  the  wheels  of  the  artillery 
when  dragging  over  the  sand.  Each  flat  boat  is 
to  be  provided  with  two  gangboards  two  feet 
wide. 

The  launches  of  the  troopships,  not  employed 
as  gunboats,  are  to  be  taken  to  the  line  of  battle 
ships  with  a  coxswain  and  bowman  only  in  them, 
and  when  filled  with  troops  are  to  be  towed  with 
cutters  to  the  shore. 

As  many  other  cutters  as  can  be  furnished  are 
to  attend  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  towing  and 
therefore  not  to  be  encumbered  with  many  troops, 
and  each  of  them  is  to  attach  herself  to  the  flat 
boat  of  her  own  ship. 

The  Terrible,  Ramillies,  and  Canada  are  to 
receive  from  the  cutters  5  or  600  troops  each, 
as  they  are  sent  out  to  them — which  are  to  be 
concealed  as  much  as  possible,  and  will  be  brought 
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a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  attempt,  and  the 
ships  having  the  troops  are  to  load  six  flat  boats 
at  a  time,  two  on  each  side  and  two  from  the  stern 
ports,  to  do  which  a  lower  deck  gun  opposite 
the  boat  is  to  be  removed  and  a  gangway  ladder 
to  be  hung  to  the  port  for  the  troops  to  get  in  by, 
taking  care  to  place  two  of  the  boat’s  crew  to 
receive  their  arms  and  give  them  again  when  the 
men  seat  themselves. 

Six  hundred  marines  will  be  embarked  on 
board  the  Thames,  Brilliant  and  Cynthia,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Lukin  will  attempt 
to  land  in  Vieux  Chateau,  and  if  successful 
immediately  march  to  Sauzon,  keeping  the  sea 
coast  in  their  march. 

The  Amethyst,  Magicienne’s  and  Diamond’s 
gunboats  with  the  Furieux  gun-vessel  are  to 
attend  that  service,  also  the  launches  of  the 
Adventure  and  Alligator  to  carry  troops. 

It  is  the  General’s  intention  in  this  operation 
to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  from  the  enemy 
the  design  of  landing  to  the  northward,  for  which 
reason  the  apparent  strength  of  the  squadron 
will  be  carried  opposite  the  Bay  of  Samezun 
where  the  Impetueux,  Ajax,  all  the  troopships, 
chasse  marees  from  Hedic  and  Houat  and  trans¬ 
ports  of  every  description  will  be  placed  to  make 
a  feint  in  which  they  will  not  commence  their 
operations  until  the  specified  hour  agreed  upon 
when  the  line  of  battle  ships  will  attack  Palais 
and  the  whole  coast  downwards  as  far  as  Loemaria. 

The  Terrible,  Ramillies  and  Canada  are  to  be 
ready  to  weigh  or  slip  the  moment  their  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  wanted,  the  Captain  is  to  break 
ground  the  moment  the  first  division  of  troops 
are  either  under  fire  or  landed.  She  is  to  pass 
Pt.  Cardinal  hauling  as  close  in  as  she  can  to 
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Sauzon  and  endeavour  to  silence  the  battery  on 
the  point  of  that  harbour  and  continue  in  passing 
to  fire  at  all  the  batteries  as  far  down  as  Pt. 
Taillefer  and  then  work  back  again. 

But  should  she  be  able  to  silence  the  battery 
at  Sauzon,  she  is  to  take  such  anchorage  as  will 
enable  her  to  prevent  any  forces  crossing  the 
harbour  and  of  course  by  her  position  cover  the 
left  flank  of  our  troops. 

Captain  Ayscough  will  take  the  command  of 
50  chosen  pike-men,  with  a  proportion  of  steady 
officers  and  in  one  flat  boat  is  to  proceed  about 
50  or  100  yards  with  the  four  flank  companies  of 
the  92nd  and  20th :  it  is  intended  he  shall  attempt 
to  scramble  up  the  cliff  to  the  right  of  Port  Pence 
and  his  men  assist  the  Light  Infantry  to  do  the 
same  and  if  successful  they  will  unite  instantly, 
attack  the  enemy  in  the  trenches  the  rear  of  which 
will  be  open  to  them.  The  seamen  to  wear  all 
blue  with  white  scarfs  on  their  left  arms. 

The  General  and  Sir  Edwd.  Pellew  will  be 
embarked  on  board  the  Vesper  cutter  from  which 
all  signals  will  be  made  and  all  orders  given  during 
the  attack. 

E.  P. 

June  15,  1800. 

MAITLAND  TO  ST.  VINCENT 

Island  of  Houat.  24th  June,  1800. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  you 
my  letter  of  this  day’s  date  to  Mr.  Dundas  for 
your  Lordship’s  perusal  and  forwarding.  As  it 
appears  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  are  now  adopting 
measures  for  sending  a  large  force  to  this  quarter, 
I  hope  your  Lordship  will  not  think  it  presump¬ 
tion  in  me  simply  to  express  my  feelings  with 
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respect  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew.  Much  as  he  has 
been  employed  as  an  efficient  officer,  his  talents 
for  general  arrangement  have  not  hitherto  been 
called  into  action. 

In  every  point,  however,  connected  with  mili¬ 
tary  operations  he  seems  to  be  as  distinguished 
as  he  is  for  personal  gallantry  and  professional 
knowledge. 

It  is  my  duty  to  state  this  much  for  I  have 
found  the  good  effects  of  it :  it  is  for  your  Lordship 
to  draw  what  inference  your  superior  judgment 
may  induce  you  to  form  on  the  occasion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  humble  servant, 

Maitland. 

I  am  directed  to  hinder  any  correspondence 
reaching  England  that  may  interest  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  troops.  I  therefore  request  your 
Lordship  to  detain  all  letters  for  a  time. 

M. 


WARREN  TO  ST.  VINCENT 
( Enclosed  in  Lord  St.  Vincent’s,  26 th  June,  1800.) 

Renown,  oil  Bee  du  Raz. 

24th  June,  1800. 

My  Lord,— I  have  sent  you  in  my  public 
letter  the  result  of  our  operations  in  Benaudet 
Bay,  which,  although  they  have  not  met  with 
the  success  I  could  have  wished,  and  which  we 
undoubtedly  should  have  experienced  from  the 
zealous  exertion  of  the  officers  and  men  employed 
if  the  vessels  had  remained  without  the  bar  of 
the  harbour,  or  even  just  within  it,  instead  of 
being  3  miles  up  the  river,  yet  the  behaviour  of 
hi.  2  A 
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the  officers  and  men  deserve  every  commenda¬ 
tion.  Lieutenant  Parker,  who  was  formerly  with 
your  Lordship  in  the  Boyne  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  who  commanded  my  barge,  landed  the  first, 
and  with  the  marines  and  seamen  in  her  scaled 
the  wall  of  the  work  after  the  place  had  fired  three 
or  four  times  and  put  the  guard  of  30  or  40  men 
to  flight  capturing  one  prisoner.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  sending  the  colours  the  Lieutenant 
struck  and  brought  on  board  with  him.  The 
2  works  on  the  right  were  carried  with  equal 
gallantry,  and  our  people  had  possession  of  the 
river  5  or  6  miles  up,  on  each  side,  and  were  close 
above  the  squadron  of  the  enemy,  who  kept  up 
a  heavy  well-directed  fire  that  prevented  1  any 
attack  by  boats  of  little  avail,  the  marines 
annoyed  the  ships’  crews  with  musketry,  but  as 
it  was  impossible  to  convey  over  the  hill  any 
cannon  under  a  less  time  than  twelve  hours  and 
the  Tocsin  being  rung  all  around  and  expresses 
flying  about,  I  saw  no  probability  of  further 
success,  and  directed  Captain  Martin  to  adhere 
to  the  general  maxims  I  have  always  pursued  in 
all  little  desultory  expeditions,  not  to  be  further 
from  the  shore  than  3  miles,  or  upon  it  longer 
than  2  hours  ;  as  all  our  work  of  this  kind  must 
be  executed  by  surprise  or  with  great  force  in  open 
day,  and  the  latter  we  did  not  possess,  and  I 
desired  him  to  avoid  being  forced  into  any  land 
operation  that  required  time.  The  women  were 
very  civil  to  our  people,  calling  out  *  Bon  Anglois,’ 
and  the  country  appeared  well  cultivated  and  the 
corn  nearly  ripe  as  well  as  the  cherries.  This 
little  demonstration  has  most  certainly  frightened 
and  alarmed  the  whole  district,  and  may  occasion 
some  troops  to  be  moved  this  way,  and  I  only 

1  Sic,  ‘  rendered  ’  is  the  obvious  meaning. 
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hope  it  may  be  of  use  to  my  friend  Pellew  and  his 
General,  and  I  trust  their  works  will  soon  be 
carried  into  execution  and  have  my  best  wishes 
for  success,  but  I  have  some  doubts  of  their 
feasibility  with  so  small  a  number  of  troops. 
L’Orient  would  have  had  more  effect  in  France, 
and  have  been  more  useful  to  the  fleet. 

I  have  been  employed  in  sounding  and  sur¬ 
veying  the  Bay  within  the  Glenan  Islands,  where 
I  anchored  with  the  detachment  during  the 
attempt  at  Quimper  River,  as  from  this  part 
of  the  coast,  there  are  two  great  public  roads 
that  go  over  the  high  and  commanding  grounds 
to  Brest.  One  of  them  is  43  miles  to  Camaret 
Point  and  comes  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  works, 
the  other  is  52  from  Brest,  and  takes  the  works 
and  points  of  supply  and  magazines  of  that 
place  also  in  the  rear.  I  have  ventured  to  state 
these  circumstances  to  your  Lordship  in  confi¬ 
dence,  from  an  idea  that  if  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
Sir  Charles  Stuart,  or  Lord  Moira  with  an  army 
were  employed,  that  in  this  Bay  a  landing  with¬ 
out  loss  might  be  made,  and  that  although  the 
enemy  have  fortified  the  heights  about  Camaret, 
Brest,  &c.,  that  by  this  line  of  march  many 
advantages  might  be  obtained.  I  must  own  my 
earnest  prayers  will  be  offered  that  the  combined 
fleets  may  come  out  and  endeavour  to  cover 
La  Crosse  through  the  Raz  as  an  opportunity 
may  offer  of  putting  an  end  to  their  fleet,  and 
the  watching  of  Brest,  which  I  otherwise  fear  will 
kill  us  all.  I  have  already  had  four  years  of  it  in 
frigates  and  ships  of  the  line,  and  know  it  to  be 
a  bad  bargain  in  winter.  If  it  is  La  Crosse’s  object 
to  join  the  8  sail  of  Spaniards  at  Ferrol,  I  suppose 
they  will  try  either  the  West  Indies,  Ireland  or 
Egypt.  They  will  surely  not  strike  at  Pellew. 
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I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  desiring  Mr.  Stuart, 
who  I  shall  part  with  great  regret  with,  to  wait 
upon  your  Lordship  and  to  request  you  will 
send  him  home  as  early  as  possible  to  his  father 
as  the  passing  day  is  the  first  week  in  the  next 
month  ;  and  I  have  also  informed  him  of  your 
kind  intentions  respecting  himself. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain  with  great  regard, 
Your  Lordship’s  sincere 

humble  servant, 

Jno.  Warren. 

PELLEW  TO  SPENCER 
( Enclosed  in  Lord  St.  Vincent’s,  26 th  June,  1800.) 


Impetucux,  Quiberon  Bay, 

June  24th. 

My  Lord,— My  public  letter  will  inform  your 
Lordship  that  your  orders  have  been  carried 
into  execution  with  promptness,  and  that  the 
troops,  to  the  amount  I  understand  of  4000, 
sailed  last  evening  at  6,  with  a  fair  wind  ;  this 
operation  gave  general  alarm,  and  the  whole 
coast  and  Island  were  illuminated  all  night  long, 
expecting  to  be  attacked.  My  letters  by  the 
Viper  will  have  fully  explained  the  situation  of 
affairs  at  that  period  ;  how  can  I,  my  Lord,  cease 
to  regret  that  our  intentions  at  that  moment 
were  frustrated  !  I  much  fear  both  the  General 
and  myself  will  have  to  lament  the  fatal  arrival 
of  Georges’  messenger.  I  am  still  of  opinion, 
the  numbers  on  Belleisle  do  not  exceed  5000, 
and  I  feel  now,  as  I  did  then,  most  confident  of 
success.  I  understand,  indeed  I  have  seen  the 
General’s  letters  from  Houat,  which  completely 
approves  of  his  conduct,  and  informs  him,  that 
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Sir  Charles  Grey  is  to  be  sent  here  with  10,000 
men  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  the  Island. 
Your  Lordship  will  naturally  conceive  how  many 
and  what  cogent  reasons  existed  for  the  attempt 
being  made  in  the  General’s  mind,  and  how 
painful  it  must  have  been  to  him  to  relinquish 
the  design.  Your  Lordship  may  be  confident, 
that  I  will  use  every  exertion  to  prove  myself 
deserving  your  uncommon  kindness  to  me  ;  my 
life  is  at  your  disposal  as  truly  as  my  services, 
and  should  my  situation  be  reversed,  my  cheerful 
obedience  which  I  have  now  practised  25  years 
will  be  unabated  and  my  gratitude  to  your  Lord- 
ship  never  cease.  The  General  tells  me  he  is 
to  be  Quartermaster-General  under  Sir  Charles. 
I  hope  and  trust  we  shall  effectually  blockade 
not  only  the  Island  but  all  the  coast  trade ;  the 
garrison  of  Vannes  is  now  in  great  distress,  and 
cannot  get  along  a  single  chasse  maree.  The 
Boadicea  did  not  anchor  at  all  but  proceeded  on 
her  cruise.  With  the  highest  respect  and  gratitude 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  devoted 

and  humble  servant, 

Edwd.  Pellew. 


SPENCER  TO  ST.  VINCENT 


2nd  July,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, —  .  .  .  Both  the  Brigadier- 
General  and  Sir  Edward  Pellew  appear  so  sanguine 
in  their  expectations  of  success,  that  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  regret  that  the  troops  were  sent  away 
before  the  order  countermanding  their  departure 
had  reached  them,  more  especially  as  the  present 
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state  of  affairs  in  Italy  seems  to  cut  off  some 
at  least  of  the  means  by  which  they  can  be 
rendered  useful  to  the  general  cause  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  continuance,  however,  of 
the  blockade  and  the  occasional  harassing  of  the 
coast  by  smaller  detachments  will  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  service  for  the  present  in  every  point 
of  view  and  will  tend  more  effectually  to  mask 
any  greater  object,  should  circumstances  be  such 
as  to  enable  us  to  make  any  attempt  of  the 
kind.  Among  all  the  points  in  which  the  enemy 
may  be  annoyed,  I  do  not  recollect  that  in  any 
of  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  your  Lord- 
ship  that  of  Ferrol  was  ever  adverted  to.  It  is 
one,  however,  on  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  have 
thought,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
your  Lordship  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  do  anything  there  either  by  a  coup  de 
main  or  otherwise.  For  any  such  object,  the 
rendezvous  of  a  force  in  the  Bay  in  the  Islands 
of  Hedic  and  Houat  appears  extremely  well 
calculated  from  its  being  nearer  at  hand,  and 
from  its  destination  being  more  easily  kept  secret 
than  it  could  at  home.  I  am  very  glad  to  find 
by  your  letter  of  the  26th  that  you  approve  of 
the  manner  in  which  Sir  Edward  Pellew  conducts 
the  operations  with  which  you  have  been  so  good 
as  to  entrust  him.  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  con¬ 
tinuing  to  merit  your  approbation.  Sir  John 
Warren’s  activity  will  certainly  do  great  good 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  see  by  the  French  papers 
the  sort  of  agitation  in  which  their  frequent 
alarms  keep  that  part  of  the  country,  which 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  desirable  effect  in  addition 
to  the  interruption  it  gives  to  their  coasting 
trade.  It  is  something  also  as  an  object  to  keep 
our  own  people’s  minds  employed  which  when 
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they  have  nothing  to  occupy  them  are  much  more 
likely  to  fall  into  mischief.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  great  truth  and 
regard, 

Your  very  faithful  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


PELLEW  TO  ST.  VINCENT 
(. Enclosed  in  Lord  St.  Vincent’s,  4th  July,  1800.) 


Impetueux,  Palais  Road. 

2nd  July,  1800. 

My  Lord, — I  must  be  divested  of  every 
common  feeling  if  I  did  not  express  to  your 
Lordship,  and  that  too  in  the  strongest  terms, 
my  thankfulness  for  all  the  kindness  you  have 
already  shown  me,  and  for  these  your  intentions 
towards  me  your  goodness  leads  you  to  express. 
I  am  sensible  I  cannot  make  your  Lordship  a 
more  acceptable  return  than  in  the  vigilant  per¬ 
formance  of  my  duty.  The  General  writes  for 
your  Lordship’s  inspection,  upon  the  subject  of 
his  further  intentions.  Since  his  absence  I  have 
minutely  examined  the  island  round,  and  have 
seen  such  fair  situations  for  landing  the  troops 
in  different  spots  on  the  N.W.  end  (which  he 
probably  will  enlarge  upon)  as  leads  me  to  form 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  putting  the  troops 
on  shore  without  loss.  The  General  is  perfectly 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  that  the  operation 
cannot  command  success  but  at  this  end,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  rendering  it  certain,  in  point  of  time 
(sic).  Port  Donan,  Chateau  Vieux  and  Poulaine 
Point,  combine  every  favourable  circumstance, 
and  at  present  draw  no  suspicion  ;  in  fact,  the 
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west  side  and  towards  these  places,  many  of  the 
defences  have  been  withdrawn  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  [ illegible ]  and  the  east  side. 
It  is  very  desirable  the  General  should  visit  these 
spots  before  the  troops  arrive  if  possible,  and  it 
is  still  more  necessary  that  the  ships  should  make 
the  Island  of  Groix,  and  anchor  with  our  advanced 
frigates  there,  until  the  arrangement  for  landing 
is  complete  ;  the  wind  is  always  favourable  to 
run  down  on  Belleisle,  and  the  ships  need  not 
move  until  dark.  L’ Orient  will  by  this  means 
be  threatened,  and  the  island  not  alarmed.  If 
this  should  strike  your  Lordship  as  it  does  the 
General  and  myself  the  troopships  may  be  led  to 
anchor  close  to  the  advanced  frigate,  and  the 
Impetueux  moved  to  this.  That  we  shall  succeed 
to  the  fullest  extent  I  have  never  doubted,  and 
am  only  anxious  to  be  furnished  with  the  means. 
I  trust  the  very  bad  news  from  Melas  will  not 
delay  it.  With  gratitude  and  respect  I  am,  my 
Lord, 

Your  most  obliged  and 

most  devoted  servant, 

E.  Pellew. 


ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 


Ville  de  Paris,  off  Ushant, 

4th  July,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  enclose  a  letter  I  have  just 
received  from  Sir  Edward  Pellew  who  perseveres 
in  a  manner  that  does  him  infinite  credit ;  the 
moment,  if  ever  there  was  one,  is  I  fear  lost,  and 
the  troops  coming  by  driblets  will  be  much  dis¬ 
couraged  before  the  attempt  is  made.  I  wish 
most  heartily  the  whole  force  could  have  been 
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sent  within  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  I  fear 
they  will  arrive  [in]  for  Captain  Gage  informs 
me  the  Iphigenia  1  and  Thetis  did  not  get  through 
the  Needles  with  him,  and  now  the  westerly 
winds  are  set  in  may  be  long  in  their  passages. 
Your  Lordship  may  rely  on  everything  being 
done  on  my  part  which  can  contribute  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  this  measure,  and  I  have  the 
honour  to  be 

Yours  most  truly, 

St.  Vincent. 


ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 


Ville  de  Paris,  near  Ushant. 

Wind  W.  by  N.  6th  July,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  The  importance  of  the 
question  you  put  to  me,  touching  the  feasibility 
of  an  attempt  upon  Ferrol,  either  by  regular 
approaches,  or  a  coup  de  main,  requires  an  im¬ 
mediate  answer,  and  I  dispatch  the  Dolly  cutter 
with  this  my  decided  opinion,  that  Ferrol  is  of 
all  parts  of  Spain,  the  least  vulnerable.  Cadiz 
or  Cartagena,  if  Sir  R.  Abercromby  has  the 
force  that  public  rumour  reports,  is  within  his 
grasp ;  the  Canary  Islands  completely  so.  Be 
assured  the  troops  you  have  at  home  are  not 
up  to  a  difficult  enterprise.  Brigadier  Maitland 
is  so  sensible  of  this  that  he  wishes  me  to  take 
them,  and  to  give  him  the  marines,  in  which  he 
shows  a  great  deal  of  penetration. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  most  truly, 

St.  Vincent. 


1  They  sailed  two  days  ago. 
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ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 

Royal  George,  close  to  the  Black  Rocks. 

30th  July,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — If  the  expedition  against 
Belleisle  or  any  other  part  of  the  French  coast 
is  given  up  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Houat  immediately,  for  should  I  be  driven  into 
Torbay,  and  there  is  any  enterprise  in  the  French 
Navy,  nothing  is  more  obvious  and  practicable 
than  cutting  off  those  troops  ;  this  prospective 
event  presses  so  much  upon  my  mind,  I  send 
the  Dolly  cutter  away  for  the  express  purpose  of 
apprising  you  of  it. 

Our  young  men  go  on  admirably  under  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordship’s  very  faithful 

and  obedient  servant, 

St.  Vincent. 


SPENCER  TO  ST.  VINCENT 


4th  August,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  take  this  opportunity  of 
mentioning  a  piece  of  [information  that  reached 
me]  yesterday,  that  the  enemy  were  fitting  several 
fireships  out  [with  great]  dispatch  at  Bordeaux.1 
It  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  they  might 
be  intended  with  a  view  to  making  some  attempt 
on  the  troopships,  transports  or  squadron  in 

1  Fulton  was  at  this  time  conducting  experiments  at  Havre 
with  his  diving  boat,  Nautilus.  ( Cf .  Dickinson,  Robert  Fulton, 
p.  102  et  seq .)  In  September  he  attempted  to  blow  up  two 
English  brigs  near  Havre,  but  failed  owing  to  the  ships  being 
very  much  on  their  guard,  having  been  warned  by  the  Admiralty 
of  the  possibility  that  a  submarine  attack  might  be  made  upon 
them  [ibid.,  pp.  108,  109). 
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Quiberon  Bay,  especially  as  I  recollect  a  passage 
seeming  to  intimate  something  of  this  kind  in 
one  of  the  Governor  of  Belleisle’s  letters  which 
we  intercepted.  On  this  subject  I  think  the 
commanding  officer  of  our  squadrons  which  are 
near  the  enemy’s  coasts  cannot  be  too  much  upon 
their  guard,  as  it  is  not  very  unlikely  that  even 
if  the  French  had  not  before  thought  of  attempts 
of  this  nature  our  late  one  on  their  frigates  at 
Dunkirk  1  may  have  put  it  into  their  heads. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordship’s  very  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 


5th  August,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — Your  Lordship  may  rest 
satisfied  that  Sir  James  Pulteney  shall  be  put 
in  possession  of  all  the  sense  and  knowledge 
I  have  upon  every  subject  connected  with  his 
mission,  and  that  I  will  contribute  all  in  my  power 
to  the  success  of  it,  to  which  effect  I  am  con¬ 
fident  the  continuance  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew 
in  the  naval  command  is  most  essential ;  he 
greatly  excels  Sir  J.  Warren  in  seamanship  and 
arrangement,  and  is  equal  to  him  in  enterprise. 

Touching  the  Rear-Admirals  here,  I  never 
can  be  brought  to  say  that  they  are  so  fit  for  the 
business  in  question  as  the  person  already  fixed 

1  Referring  to  the  attack  made  on  the  7th  July  by  the 
squadron  under  Captain  Inman  (two  frigates,  one  20-gunship, 
two  ship  sloops,  eleven  fireships  and  small  vessels)  on  four  French 
frigates  that  were  blockaded  in  Dunkirk,  in  which  the  Desiree 
was  captured  and  brought  out  of  the  harbour.  See  James, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  17-20. 
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upon,  although  I  have  great  esteem  for  them  ; 
but  if  your  Lordship  thinks  otherwise,  it  is  no 
less  my  duty  than  inclination  to  obey  your 
commands.  I  am  happy  to  have  anticipated 
your  wishes  with  respect  to  sending  the  ships 
of  the  squadron  into  port  to  replenish  &c.,  it 
being  my  anxious  desire  to  acquit  myself  of  that 
important  command  you  have  honoured  me  with 
in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  your  tranquillity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

St.  Vincent. 

The  Raisonnable  was  at  Ferrol  several  months 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  war,  she  was  then 
commanded  by  Lord  Cranstoun  ;  I  have  some 
notion  that  Captain  Cathcart,  late  Lieutenant 
of  the  Bellerophon,  was  one  of  her  lieutenants  ; 
if  Mr.  Sherly  was  the  master  he  should  be  sent 
hither,  he  probably  is  in  the  Spencer. 

St.  V. 


ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 


Royal  George,  near  Ushant. 

8th  August,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — Having  no  frigate  or  cutter 
with  me  I  have  dispatched  the  Ramillies  to  apprise 
Sir  Edward  Pellew  of  the  fireships. 

Sir  J.  Warren  is  arrived  in  the  very  nick  of 
time  to  become  colleague  to  Sir  James  Pulteney, 
for  indeed,  my  Lord,  there  is  no  other  of  the 
rank  prescribed  shaped  for  such  an  enterprise. 
A  promotion  to  the  flag,  however  extravagant 
it  may  appear,  must  be  made  to  come  at  Thorn- 
borough  and  Saumarez,  or  this  service  before 
Brest  will  languish. 
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Sir  John  Warren  has  brought  two  nice  calves 
and  a  young  bull  from  Isle  Dieu  for  Lady  Spencer, 
and  they  will  be  put  on  board  the  Magnificent 
this  day  and  I  trust  arrive  safe  in  Cawsand  Bay 
soon. 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

St.  Vincent. 


ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 


Royal  George,  very  near  Ushant. 

Wind  East,  ioth  August,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  the  happiness  to 
acquaint  you  that  Sir  James  Pulteney  joined  at 
half-past  one  this  day,  and  that  the  troops  passed 
under  the  Royal  George’s  stern  at  five  o’clock 
with  a  light  breeze  of  wind  from  the  eastward  ; 
and  after  giving  Sir  James  all  the  information 
I  possessed,  and  his  holding  a  conference  with 
Sir  John  Warren  and  Captain  Hood,  they  left 
me  and  are  pursuing  their  route  to  Quiberon 
Bay.  I  have  now  only  to  hope  that  the  troops 
from  Ireland  will  not  be  delayed.  The  Ajax 
will  be  ordered  instead  of  the  Pompee  not  only 
because  she  stands  in  uncommon  quantity  of 
water,  but  that  I  know  Captain  Cochrane  is  very 
desirous  to  serve  under  Lord  Keith,  and  Sir 
James  Pulteney  and  Colonel  Maitland  expressed 
a  strong  predilection  in  his  favour.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  success  of  the  expedition  unless  the 
elements,  which  have  been  so  propitious  since  we 
last  left  Torbay,  should  declare  war  against  it. 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

St.  Vincent. 
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ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 

Royal  George,  in  sight  of  Ushant. 

29th  August,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — Your  Lordship  will  perceive 
by  the  measures  taken  at  Port  Louis  and  the 
enclosed  remarks  of  Captain  King,  who  now 
commands  the  frigates  and  cutters  in  the  Bay  of 
Brest,  that  the  enemy  is  making  preparations 
against  an  attack  of  Brest  and  L’Orient.  If 
what  I  read  about  Portugal  is  true,  and  the  French 
demand  nothing  more  than  the  ten  million  of 
crowns,  it  will  be  wise  even  to  give  Portugal  the 
money  to  make  peace,  for  you  may  rely  that  if 
Berthier  passes  the  frontier  with  any  body  of 
French  troops,  there  will  be  the  most  sanguinary 
revolution  in  Portugal  that  ever  was  read  of  ;  the 
Royal  Family  and  whole  nobility  sacrificed  to  the 
fury  of  an  oppressed  and  bloodthirsty  populace. 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

St.  Vincent. 


CAPTAIN  KING  TO  ST.  VINCENT 
{Enclosed  in  Lord  St.  Vincent’s,  29 th  August,  1800.) 

27th  August,  1800. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
I  had  yesterday  a  good  sight  of  the  combined 
fleets  in  Brest,  and  cannot  conceive  any  alteration 
from  the  last  report  which  your  Lordship  was  fur¬ 
nished  with.  In  all  there  are  about  twenty-eight 
or  twenty-nine  sail  of  the  line,  apparently  ready 
for  sea  :  three  Spanish  Admirals  and  six  French  ; 
at  least  nine  ships  have  flags  hoisted  at  different 
mastheads  ;  six  line  of  battleships  had  top  gallant 
yards  across  ;  two  line  of  battleships  weighed  and 
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stood  to  the  southward  of  Point  de  Espagnols, 
one  of  them  under  Spanish  colours.  The  eight 
frigates  and  corvettes  which  were  in  Camaret 
Roads  are  now  moored  close  into  Camaret,  shut 
in  with  Point  de  Convent,  moored  close  to  each 
other,  and  it  strikes  me,  from  their  present 
position,  that  a  fireship  might  be  thrown  in,  with 
effect.  Therefore  if  your  Lordship  could  spare 
Captain  Ricketts  for  a  few  days,  I  will  carry  him 
up,  to  make  him  conversant  with  their  situation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  servant, 

Richard  King. 


ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 


Royal  George,  near  Ushant. 

30th  August,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord,- — Probably  your  Lordship  is 
aware  of  Sir  John  Warren’s  having  given  a 
distinguishing  pendant  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew 
who  is  charged  with  the  detail  of  the  operations 
ashore,  Sir  John  having  formed  his  marines 
into  a  battalion,  and  appointed  {pro  tempore)  an 
Adjutant  and  Quartermaster,  which  are  certainly 
necessary.  The  arrangements  making  in  the 
Naval  Department  are  admirable,  the  wind  was 
propitious  to  a  quick  passage,  and  the  southerly 
wind  we  now  have  equally  so  for  the  descent 
and  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  complete  success 
and  that  the  troops  will  arrive  at  their  second 
destination  in  time  for  the  grand  operation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Lordship’s  very  faithful  and 
obedient  servant, 

St.  Vincent. 
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ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 


Royal  George,  very  near  Ushant. 

Wind  N.W.  by  N.  7th  September,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — In  the  utmost  degree  of 
confidence  I  enclose  two  letters  I  have  received 
from  Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Warren  and  Sir 
Edward  Pellew.  Your  Lordship  knows  well  the 
characters  of  these  two  valuable  officers,  and  will 
prize  their  private  judgment  as  I  do.  Good 
Lord  deliver  us  from  all  conjunct  expeditions, 
unless  they  are  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Grey 
or  Sir  Charles  Stuart. 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

St.  Vincent. 


WARREN  TO  ST.  VINCENT 

(. Enclosed  in  Lord  St.  Vincent’s,  jth  September, 

1800.) 

Renown,  in  the  Bay  of 

at  the  entrance  of  Ferrol. 

27th  August,  1800. 

My  Lord,— I  cannot  say  much,  having  not 
much  to  say,  but  that  the  whole  army  were 
disembarked  without  loss  at  the  back  of  Ferrol, 
and  after  having  gained  the  heights  and  con¬ 
veyed  two  field  pieces  across  the  hills  by  the  aid 
of  the  seamen  who  accompanied  them,  they  drove 
back  the  Spaniards,  and  followed  them  close 
into  the  town  of  Ferrol.  I  had  formed  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  this  event  when  I 
received  the  enclosed  letter  and  in  consequence 
I  was  obliged  to  cease  all  offensive  operations, 
the  reasons  given  as  far  as  I  can  learn  from 
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conversation  for  the  whole  enterprise  was 
abandoned,  without  consulting  me  after  being  at 
the  gates,  was  the  strength  of  the  place  requiring 
a  siege.  I  am  grieved  [illegible]  that  all  my 
brilliant  [illegible]  have  vanished  in  [illegible]. 
I  would  have  done  anything  to  get  in  the  harbour, 
where  there  are  two  ships  of  three  decks,  and 
three  74’s  and  five  frigates  all  ready  for  sea,  and 
the  enemy  got  a  boom  across  the  harbour  whilst 
we  have  been  here,  but  they  were  completely 
surprised.  However  I  could  do  no  more.  If 
anything  can  be  done  at  Vigo,  it  shall  be  ;  but 
it  is  necessarj^  to  go  there  even  to  remove  the 
troops  and  regulate  the  ships  that  accompany 
them  to  Gibraltar  soon  after  which  I  shall  call 
off  this  place  again  to  join  your  Lordship,  provided 
the  galleons  do  not  delay  me  a  little.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  goodness  in  pro¬ 
moting  me  to  the  command  of  this  detachment, 
and  would  to  heaven  it  had  terminated  more 
successfully. 

I  am  ever  with  great  regard, 

Your  Lordship’s  sincere 

humble  servant, 

Jno.  B.  Warren.1 

1  Warren’s  description  of  the  episode  is  given  by  Captain 
W.  V.  Anson,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  J .  B.  Warren,  p.  ioo  et  seq.  It 
ends  :  ‘  I  have  since  heard  by  the  report  of  others,  that  a  council 
was  held  upon  the  heights  among  the  general  officers,  of  the 
propriety  of  moving  forward  to  attack  the  town  of  Ferrol,  when 
there  were  three  in  favour  of  retirement  and  two  in  favour  of 
advancing.  In  consequence  an  enterprise  which  had  every 
advantage  that  could  have  been  wished  was  abandoned,  and  the 
officers  and  men  of  both  services,  who  were  zealous  and  anxious 
to  have  opened  the  passage  to  the  harbour,  and  to  have  done 
their  country  an  important  service,  were  prevented  destroying 
the  naval  force  of  their  enemies.’ 


2  B 
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PELLEW  TO  ST.  VINCENT 

(. Enclosed  in  Lord  St.  Vincent’s,  yth  September, 

1800.) 

28th  August,  1800. 

My  Lord,— I  should  very  gladly  have  embraced 
the  first  moment  of  writing  to  you  from  hence 
had  I  not  been  entirely  engrossed  by  the  arrange¬ 
ments  necessary  for  landing  and  again  for  em¬ 
barking  the  army,  which  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  first  operation  to  the  termination 
of  the  [embarkation  occupied  a]  period  of  30 
hours.  Your  Lordship  will  have  heard  from  Sir 
John  before  this  can  reach  you  what  our  opera¬ 
tions  were  not ;  what  they  were  it  is  not  in  words 
to  describe,  and  the  whole  still  appears  to  me  like 
a  dream,  and  has  ended  so  totally  different  from 
our  expectations  we  had  formed  from  the  happy 
success  of  our  landing  and  gaining  the  heights 
over  the  harbour,  that  I  can  scarcely  venture  to 
tell  your  Lordship  how  our  expectations  were 
blasted  by  a  [decision]  as  hastily  formed  and 
concluded  as  I  can  by  words  express  it,  and  I 
believe  as  much  to  the  astonishment  of  Sir  John 
Warren  as  of  myself,  who  had,  at  the  moment 
when  we  received  the  General’s  determination 
to  retreat,  commissioned  Captain  Hood  and 
myself  to  wait  on  him  with  the  offer  of  landing 
700  marines,  and  attack  the  outer  forts  of  the 
harbour  so  as  to  secure  anchorage  for  the  ships, 
and  a  more  [illegible]  of  artillery.  The  point, 
however,  had  been  determined,  and,  that  no 
change  of  disposition  might  happen,  the  army 
was  put  in  full  march  to  the  [shore]  although 
previously  arranged  to  have  drove  down  at  4 
next  morning.  The  whole  operation  of  the  entire 
day  was  driving  down  the  [roads]  into  [the  bay] 
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a  body  of  about  12,000  men  and  permitting  them 
to  embark  peaceably  in  boats  to  the  garrison 
of  Ferrol  [sfc].1 


ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 

Ville  de  Paris,  near  Ushant, 

17th  September,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  enclose  another  letter  from 
Sir  J.  Warren,2  in  the  strictest  confidence  and 
between  ourselves.  I  saw,  in  the  short  moment 
that  Lieut. -General  Sir  James  Pulteney  was  with 
me,  what  has  happened.  It  is  morally  impossible 
we  should  fail  at  Cadiz  unless  there  is  the  same 
defect  in  Sir  R.  Abercromby,  upon  the  subject 
of  which  doctors  differ.3 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordship’s  very  faithful 

and  obedient  servant, 

St.  Vincent. 

1  No  long  account  from  Pellew  occurs  in  his  letters.  He 

makes  a  brief  reference  to  the  failure  in  a  letter  to  Spencer  of 
15th  October,  1800.  ‘  I  am  excessively  pleased  to  find  your 

Lordship  satisfied  with  my  conduct  at  Ferrol.  I  forbear  to  enter 
upon  that  unfortunate  subject.  The  means  provided  by  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers  were  ample,  and  the  surprise  complete. 
The  fair  opportunity  of  striking  the  finest  blow  ever  meditated 
on  a  country  has  been  lost,  and  my  own  mortification,  as  well  as 
others,  is  extreme  at  the  disappointment.’ 

St.  Vincent,  though  he  wrote  his  views  to  Spencer,  tried  to 
check  Warren,  Pellew,  and  others  from  adding  to  the  controversy. 

‘  Sir  Edward  Pellew  promised  me  not  to  go  to  London,  nor  to 
write  more  than  he  has  done  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
I  also,  in  the  most  delicate  manner  I  could,  suggested  to  Sir 
John  Warren  the  impolicy  of  saying  anything  upon  the  subject 
of  that  yet  unaccounted  for  event.’ 

2  Letter  not  among  the  papers. 

3  Cadiz  did  fail ;  the  commanders  being  deterred  by  accounts 
of  the  plague  in  the  town.  Writing  to  Nepean  on  19th  October, 
St.  Vincent  expressed  his  fears  that  Abercromby  would  not  risk 
the  disease.  ‘  I  fear  our  friend  O’Hara  will  terrify  Sir  Ralph 
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KEITH  TO  SPENCER 

Tetuan  Bay.  22nd  September,  1800. 

My  Lord,— My  public  letter  will  inform  your 
Lordship  of  the  arrival  of  Sir  Jas.  Pulteney  and 
the  troops  from  Vigo.  They  were  only  one 
night  in  Gibraltar  Bay  and  in  that  short  time 
infinite  mischief  was  done  to  masts  and  cables. 
On  the  morning  following  I  brought  many  of 
them  here,  where  I  hope  to  succeed  in  getting 
water  for  those  who  are  so  much  in  need  of 
it,  and  then  return  to  Gibraltar  to  be  near 
the  General  and  consult  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  to  wit,  landing  and  keeping  up  a 
communication  with  the  army,  and  above  all 
things  taking  it  off  if  necessary.  All  this  would 
have  been  easy  a  month  ago,  but  this  season  the 
weather  is  so  precarious  that  it  is  impossible  to 
promise  a  co-operation  for  an  hour  without  the 
ships  finding  an  anchoring  place  for  the  transports, 
many  of  whom  are  very  bad.  The  first  place 
I  proposed  to  land  at  was  St.  Petri,  which  would 
give  the  navigation  of  the  creek  and  an  easy  access 
of  the  arsenal,  but  this  place  is  subject  to  storms, 
and  a  surge  on  the  shore  frequently.  The  second 
place  I  think  of  is  Rotta,  but  the  landing  must 
be  fought  for,  and  the  ships  will  be  exposed  to 

Abercromby  with  the  black  vomit.  You  have  no  conception 
what  an  impression  it  has  made  upon  his  Excellency  and  upon 
Consul-General  Matra.  If  Sir  Ralph  has  landed,  Cadiz  will 
fall  without  much  resistance,  discouraged  as  the  people  are  by 
the  mortality.’  In  the  same  sense  he  wrote  to  Spencer  nine 
days  later  :  ‘  Your  Cadiz  business  is  worse  than  Ferrol.  Sir 

Charles  Grey  and  I  would  have  been  masters  of  the  first  in  three 
weeks  and  of  the  last  in  forty-eight  hours.’  He  augured  ill  for 
Egypt  :  ‘  If  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  and  Lord  Keith  take  fright 
at  the  bulletins  they  get  from  Spain,  you  will  have  no  Egyptian 
expedition.  Our  friend  O’Hara  is  a  rare  hand  to  work  upon 
their  imaginations.' 
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continual  attacks  of  numerous  gunboats.  We 
have  only  three  1  to  oppose  them.  The  third  idea 
is  to  land  at  Ajus  Zieras,2  and  march  forty  miles 
in  very  bad  roads  to  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  let 
the  squadron  meet  the  army  off  Cadiz  with  the 
artillery,  provisions,  &c.  I  have  furnished  the 
General  with  my  plans  and  local  information,  so 
that  when  we  meet  he  will  be  able  to  determine 
upon  which  is  best  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  do  it  well.  I  will  exert 
myself  to  forward  the  general  purpose,  but  I 
confess  I  have  serious  apprehensions  for  so 
numerous  and  ungovernable  a  mass  of  ships  in 
that  cul-de-sac,  at  this  critical  season  of  the  year. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  the  greatest  respect, 
Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Keith. 


ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 

Ville  de  Paris.  25th  September,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  see  by  the  papers  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  is  arrived,  and  as  he  has  had  no  work 
whatever,  or  responsibility  to  affect  his  mind  or 
body,  during  the  whole  of  his  command,  he  is 
very  well  able  to  come  out  in  the  Royal  George 
and  give  me  a  spell,  if  he  does  not  object  to  serve 
in  the  second  post,  upon  the  subject  of  which 
there  are  various  opinions.  Captain  Domett  will 
conduct  the  squadron  under  his  direction  with 
great  ability,  and  the  San  Josef,  should  he  fancy 
her,  will  be  preparing  under  the  care  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  my  friend  Leeke,  and  with  the  crew  of  the 

1  Keith’s  underlining. 

2  Sic,  presumably  Algeciras. 
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Namur  will  be  the  quietest  and  very  best  manned 
ship  in  his  Majesty’s  Navy. 

I  am  now  entering  into  the  fifth  month  from 
Torbay  and  though  I  stand  my  ground  better 
than  most  men,  it  is  right  your  Lordship  should 
know  that  I  am  being  much  affected  by  damp 
weather,  and  I  dread  the  approach  of  cold.  I  have 
not  communicated  these  feelings  to  any  man, 
except  Nepean  ;  but  I  should  be  culpable  to 
conceal  them  from  you.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
farther  from  the  margin  of  Torbay  than  my 
general  orders  prescribe,  and  can  take  up  my 
quarters  at  Tor  Abbey  or  Tor  Quay,  as  may  be 
found  most  convenient. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

St.  Vincent. 


SPENCER  TO  ST.  VINCENT 


27th  September,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord,- — I  was  very  glad  to  hear  you 
had  borne  up  for  Torbay,  as  the  gale  appeared 
here  to  be  severe,  and  it  answers  no  good  purpose 
to  tear  our  ships  to  pieces  by  keeping  them  off 
Brest  at  such  a  time,  when  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  for  the  enemy  to  move.  Would  not  this 
observation  apply  equally  to  the  advanced 
squadron  under  Sir  James  Saumarez  ?  His  force 
is  not  equal  to  cope  in  any  degree  with  the 
French  fleet,  and  frigates  would  be  equally  proper 
for  watching  their  motions,  and  giving  you  in¬ 
formation  of  them,  and  the  leaving  so  many 
ships  of  the  line  out  in  these  hard  westerly  gales 
will  I  fear  not  only  diminish  the  effective  force 
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of  your  squadron  by  crippling  the  ships,  but  may 
hazard  their  junction  with  the  main  body  of  the 
fleet  when  you  return  to  your  station  ;  by  which 
means  your  numbers  might  be  reduced  below 
what  could  be  wished  in  the  event  of  your  coming 
up  with  the  enemy.  As  the  season  is  now  arrived 
for  strong  gales  and  bad  weather  this  point  seems 
to  me  to  deserve  serious  consideration. 

I  shall  see  Sir  Hyde  Parker  in  a  day  or  two 
and  will  sound  him  on  the  subject  of  your  hint 
in  your  letter  of  the  25th. 

I  wish  this  to  reach  you  as  soon  as  possible, 
therefore  add  no  more  at  present  but  that  I  am 
Your  very  faithful  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 

I  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  yesterday  on  the 
subject  of  the  advanced  squadron,  I  really  think 
that  the  more  we  spare  our  line  of  battle  ships 
in  the  winter  storms  (consistently  with  taking 
all  fair  chances  of  meeting  the  enemy  if  he  comes 
out)  the  better. 


ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 


Ville  de  Paris,  in  Torbay. 

29th  September,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — Frigates  are  not  worth  a  pin 
off  Brest ;  the  enemy  out-numbers  and  drives 
them  off  at  will.  Sir  James  Saumarez  is  at 
anchor  in  Douarnenez  Bay  and  in  greater  safety 
than  we  are  here. 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

St.  Vincent. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed  extracts 
that  your  Lordship’s  apprehensions  for  the  safety 
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of  the  ships  of  the  line  before  Brest  are  ground¬ 
less,  and  if  you  mean  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check, 
and  to  prevent  his  supplies  from  entering  Brest 
by  sea,  they  must  be  kept  there.  In  any  event, 
I  cannot  recall  them,  without  an  order  from  the 
Board. 


SPENCER  TO  ST.  VINCENT 

Admiralty.  2nd  October,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — My  scruples  and  appre¬ 
hensions  about  the  advanced  squadron  of  line 
of  battle  ships  have  been  very  satisfactorily  and 
very  agreeably  answered  by  your  Lordship’s 
information  on  the  subject  of  Douarnenez  Bay, 
a  point  on  which  I  had  already  had  some  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Sir  Edward  Pellew  and  others, 
and  which  I  have  long  wished  to  see  secured 
for  the  use  of  our  fleet,  or  at  least  that  part 
of  it  which  it  will  receive  with  advantage  and 
security.  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on 
the  unparalleled  health  of  your  fleet,  and  trust 
that  the  observation  respecting  your  own  will 
very  soon  cease  to  have  the  smallest  foundation. 
Sir  Hyde  Parker  has  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
the  utmost  readiness  to  serve  as  second  to  your 
Lordship,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  think 
at  present  his  health  in  a  fit  state  for  an  autumnal 
cruise  off  Brest,  and  unless  it  was  absolutely  and 
indispensably  necessary  that  he  should  be  called 
forth  immediately  I  should  strongly  recommend 
letting  him  have  a  run  on  shore  to  recruit.  I 
must,  however,  beg  and  entreat  you  to  spare 
yourself  as  much  as  you  can,  for  unless  (which 
does  not  now  appear  very  probable)  we  should 
have  a  very  early  and  precipitate  peace,  I  think 
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we  shall  be  called  upon  for  all  our  exertions  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  and  spring. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

Your  very  faithful  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 

15th  October,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  repeat  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  solicitude  and  anxiety  my  request  that 
I  may  be  allowed  to  take  rest  ashore  in  Torbay 
during  the  five  ensuing  months  ;  no  instance  will 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  naval  history  of  a 
commander-in-chief  going  through  the  work  I 
have  done  in  different  climes,  during  the  last 
seven  years,  the  machine  thus  wrought  cannot 
endure  for  ever. 

Believe  me  to  be, 

Your  Lordship's  very  faithful 
and  obedient  servant, 

St.  Vincent. 


ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 
[Extract] 

30th  October,  1800. 

‘  During  last  night  the  wind  backed  to  the 
westward,  and  I  am  apprehensive  the  squadron 
will  be  forced  to  return  to  the  anchorage  ;  never¬ 
theless  I  am  well  pleased  that  it  proceeded  to 
sea  as  it  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  an  important  fact — that  the  whole  fleet  can 
be  got  under  sail  and  well  out  of  the  Bay  in  an 
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hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  making  the  signal 
to  unmoor.  .  .  .  ’  1 

TROUBRIDGE  TO  ST.  VINCENT 

(. Enclosed  in  Lord  St.  Vincent’s,  2nd  November, 

1800.) 

Bellona.  2nd  November,  1800. 

My  Lord,— Every  attention  shall  be  paid  to 
Mr.  Kennedy.  It  blows  strong  out  at  S.  by  W. 
I  hope  Sir  Henry  will  bear  up  in  time  to  get  in 
before  dusk. 

If  the  enemy  have  an  idea  of  attempting 
the  coast  of  Essex,  I  am  sure  the  Admiralty 
ought  to  look  out  for  some  more  active 
commander-in-chief  in  the  North  Sea,  though  I 
have  a  mean  opinion  of  Ne willy 2  he  may  probably 

double  on  Admiral  D - n,3  who  certainly  does 

not  come  under  the  description  of  an  active  or 
able  officer.  Sir  Hyde  will  expend  this  month 
before  he  joins  ;  the  cold  will  perish  him,  just 
fresh  from  Jamaica  ;  he  ought  to  exert  himself, 
for  he  certainly  has  had  all  the  sweets  of  this 
war,  without  trouble  or  weight. 

As  the  Magnificent  is  not  to  come  here  I 
enclose  your  Lordship  the  Navy  Board  letter 
&c.  The  expending  sails  where  there  is  such 
plenty  and  no  want  of  any  stores  is  a  thing  I 
cannot  account  for,  the  store  will  always  accumu¬ 
late  if  proper  care  is  taken. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  great  respect, 
Your  Lordship’s  obliged  and 
obedient  servant, 

T.  Troubridge. 

1  This  furnishes  an  interesting  comparison  with  the  time  it 
took  the  Grand  Fleet  to  get  well  out  of  the  Bay  of  Scapa  in  the 
late  war. 

2  Nielly. 


3  Admiral  Dickson  is  indicated. 
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ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 

15th  December,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — From  the  conversation  I  had 
with  Sir  James  Saumarez  this  morning  I  am 
morally  certain  the  French  will  push  the  squadron 
they  have  so  long  had  in  preparation  to  sea  the 
first  favourable  moment  that  presents,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  my  intention  to  give  Sir  Edward  Pellew 
a  greater  number  of  frigates  as  soon  as  I  can 
bring  them  forward.  ..  A 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

St.  Vincent. 


NELSON  TO  SPENCER 


San  Josef.  29th  January,  1801. 

My  dear  Lord, — It  is  this  moment  reported 
very  generally  believed  that  14  sail  of  the  line 
are  got  out  of  Brest.  If  this  proves  true  con¬ 
sider  me  as  ready  and  wishing  to  follow  them  ; 
if  they  are  bound  to  Egypt,  by  no  means  im¬ 
probable  if  that  force  is  actually  sailed,  I  should 

1  Referring  to  Ganteaume’s  squadron,  then  preparing.  He 
sailed  on  7th  January,  through  the  Passage  du  Raz,  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  chased  by  Sir  Henry  Harvey  and  returned  and 
anchored  in  the  Vilaine,  then  to  Brest.  He  sailed  again  on 
23rd  January  through  the  Iroise,  in  a  strong  gale,  and  was  not  seen 
till  the  27th,  twenty-five  leagues  off  Finisterre,  by  the  Concorde, 
Captain  Barton.  Barton  took  his  news  to  Plymouth,  arriving 
on  3rd  February.  Calder  with  seven  of  the  line  was  at  once 
detached  to  the  West  Indies.  Ganteaume,  however,  was  bound 
to  Egypt.  He  entered  the  Straits  7th  February,  1801,  followed 
by  the  Success,  Captain  Peard,  who,  convinced  the  destination 
was  Egypt,  intended  to  proceed  and  warn  Keith,  but  was 
captured.  Ganteaume,  learning  from  his  prisoners  of  the  Success 
that  Keith  was  ahead  of  him  in  Egyptian  waters  with  a  strong 
fleet,  and  that  Warren  was  behind  him,  retired  to  Toulon. 
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hope  they  might  be  overtaken  by  a  good  sailing 
squadron,  8  or  io  sail  of  the  line  with  San  Josef 
at  their  head  would  form  a  junction  with  Sir 
John  Warren  and  it  would  be  my  pride  and 
pleasure  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  Lord  Keith  and  to 
save  the  squadron  and  army  ;  off  Cadiz  or  at 
Gibraltar  we  should  be  sure  of  knowing  if  they 
have  passed  the  Straits.  If  they  are  gone 
either  to  the  East  or  West  Indies  or  not  unlikely 
to  take  the  Brazils,  I  am  equally  ready  to  follow 
them  and  I  should  hope  for  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty  on  my  endeavours.  Ever,  my  dear 
Lord,  believe  me  your  sincere  and  affectionate 

Nelson.1 


SPENCER  TO  NELSON 


Admiralty.  31st  January,  1801. 

My  dear  Lord, — Your  offer  contained  in  your 
letter  of  29th  December  [sic]  does  you  great 
credit,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  force 
and  of  our  information  it  cannot  be  accepted.  If 
anything  is  sailed  from  Brest,  Sir  H.  Harvey 
will  already  have  acted  upon  the  instructions  he 
has,  and  in  that  case  our  detaching  from  hence 
would  be  unnecessary. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Spencer. 

1  On  30th  January,  Nelson  wrote  in  a  similar  sense  to  St. 
Vincent.  ‘  If  you  believe  these  damned  French  ships  are  escaped 
let  me  offer  myself  a  willing  candidate  to  follow.  The  San  Josef 
will  do,  nay,  she  shall  do.  Send  me  once  more  under  your 
confidential  orders  and  believe  me  that  I  will  again  try  to  fulfill 
them.  I  dare  not  say  more,  only  believe  that  my  pride  and 
pleasure  would  be  to  get  at  them  ;  and  if  they  are  gone  to  Egypt, 
to  save  Lord  Keith  and  that  army  ’  ( Nicolas ,  vol.  vii.  p.  ccxxix.)'. 
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ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 

Tor  Abbey.  3rd  February,  1801. 

My  dear  Lord, — The  escape  of  the  French 
squadron  is  an  unlucky,  though  unavoidable 
circumstance,  and  no  measure,  in  future,  can 
prevent  the  like  happening  but  the  departure 
of  the  squadron  from  this  bay  the  instant  the 
wind  veers  to  N.N.Wd.  night  or  day.  Captain 
Hotham  has  acted  very  much  like  an  officer  and 
if  he  is  correct  in  the  course  the  Frenchmen 
steer’d,  they  are  entirely  bound  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  :  for  had  they  been  destined  for  the  East 
or  West  Indies,  and  to  touch  at  the  Canary 
Islands,  they  would  have  kept  more  to  the  west¬ 
ward  out  of  the  way  of  our  cruisers  ;  it  is  a 
pleasant  circumstance,  that  they  were  so  roughly 
treated  by  the  elements. 

Captain  Linzee  is  extremely  desirous  to  be 
placed  in  a  heavier  frigate,  the  more  so,  as 
L’Oisseau  is  almost  done  up,  and  I  can  safely 
recommend  him  to  you,  as  a  zealous,  spirited  and 
intelligent  officer. 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

St.  Vincent. 

We  are  fitting  up  the  Spencer,  and  the  San 
Josef  will  be  soon  put  to  rights  at  this  anchorage. 
It  is  a  provoking  thing,  that  the  Magnificent 
should  have  lost  a  spring,  for  want  of  a  hulk  to 
put  her  men  in. 


St.  V. 
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ST.  VINCENT  TO  SPENCER 

Confidential. 

Tor  Abbey.  7th  February,  1801. 

My  dear  Lord, — It  grieves  me  to  observe  the 
increasing  indecision  of  Sir  Henry  Harvey,1  who 
kept  the  sea  five  days  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  at  this  anchorage,  and  anchor’d  when  he 
should  have  pushed  for  his  station,  merely  because 
he  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  make  the  detach¬ 
ment.  I  cannot  give  you  a  stronger  proof  of 
these  circumstances  than  by  inclosing  Sir  Thos. 
Troubridge’s  report,  and  the  table  of  winds 
during  the  night.  I  placed  Sir  R.  Calder  at  the 
head  of  the  detachment,  because  he  was  the  only 
Flag  Officer  in  a  three-deck  ship  junior  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Duckworth. 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

St.  Vincent. 


Enclosure 

Winds  during  the  Night 


7th  February,  1801. 


Winds. 

8  P.M. 

N.N.W. 

9  ,» 

N.  b.  W. 

Light  breezes  and  clear. 

10  ,, 

N. 

Do.  Wr. 

11  ,, 

N.  b.  E. 

Do.  Wr. 

12  ,, 

N.N.E. 

Moderate  and  clear. 

I  A.M. 

N.  b.  E. 

Do.  Wr. 

2  ,, 

N.N.E. 

Do.  Wr. 

3  .. 

N.E. 

Do.  Wr. 

4  .. 

N.E. 

Do.  Wr. 

T.  Troubridge. 

‘Tam  glad  Sir  Hyde  is  coming,  for  Sir  Henry  is  very  near 
kilt  with  responsibility  already  ’  (St.  Vincent  to  Nepean, 
28th  October,  1800).  ‘  He  is  a  worthy  good  and  gallant  man! 

but  sinks  under  responsibility  ’  (St.  Vincent  to  Spencer,  7th 
November,  1800). 
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SPENCER  TO  ST.  VINCENT 

[Copy] 

Private. 

9th  February,  1801. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
several  letters  of  the  23rd,  28th,  and  31st  January 
and  the  3rd  and  7th  of  this  month,  and  am  glad 
to  find  that  our  arrangements  here  respecting 
the  Baltic  Fleet  have  as  far  as  they  have  gone 
met  with  your  approbation  ;  it  will  be  necessary 
more  than  ever  to  expedite  the  preparation  and 
detachment  of  that  fleet,  as  the  season  is 
advancing,  and  the  Dane  seems  by  the  latest 
accounts  likely  to  fight  stout. 

I  deeply  regret  the  escape  of  the  French 
Squadron  and  more  especially  as  so  many  un¬ 
toward  circumstances  appear  to  have  [operated  ? ] 
to  retard  the  sailing  of  our  detachment  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  it.  I  still,  however,  trust  and  hope  that 
Sir  Robt.  Calder  will  have  the  good  fortune  to 
overtake  them  somewhere  or  other.1 

It  is  now  my  duty  to  apprize  your  Lordship 
of  what  you  are  probably  already  apprized  by 
less  authentic  means  of  my  approaching  retreat 
from  this  Board.  I  trust  that  you  do  too  much 
justice  to  my  earnest  desire  to  serve  my  country 
as  far  as  I  can  with  credit  to  myself  or  the  smallest 
prospect  of  benefit  to  the  King’s  service,  not 
to  be  persuaded  that  nothing  short  of  indis¬ 
pensable  necessity  could  have  induced  me  to 
this  measure  at  this  time  ;  but  if  what  I  hear 
rumoured  in  the  press  to-day  has  really  any 
foundation,  all  my  regret  (so  far  as  it  relates  to 
my  own  situation)  will  be  [lost  ?]  in  the  certain 
expectation  I  shall  feel  that  the  detachment  will 

1  Calder  went  to  the  West  Indies. 
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be  in  the  most  decided  manner  [word  missing ] 
essentially  benefited  by  the  change.  You  w[ill 
be]  at  no  loss,  my  dear  Lord,  to  understand  what 
I  allude  to,  if  not  before  you  receive  this  letter,  at 
least  very  shortly  afterwards.  I  shall  therefore 
add  no  more  at  present  being  much  pressed  in 
time  but  to  assure  you  that  I  am  very  sincerely 
Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

Spencer. 


INDEX 


(N.B. — The  ranks  and  titles  indicated  against  the  names  of  naval 
officers  are  the  highest  attained  by  them  at  the  latest  date  at  which 
they  are  mentioned.) 


ABER-BENOIX 

Aber-Benoit,  i  19 
Abercromby,  Sir  Ralph  (Lieut. - 
General)  :  letters  to  Admiral 
Mitchell,  163,  to  Dundas, 
140,  212  ;  Helder  expedition, 
144-5.  150,  153-4.  156, 

160-1,  178,  181,  194,  200, 

211  ;  West  Indies,  215,  220, 

223-4,  245>  250,  255,  290  ; 

Cadiz,  etc.,  297,  299,  361, 

371-2 

Abervack,  119 

Acapulco,  21 

Achill  Head,  85 

Acton,  Sir  John,  91 

Adhemar,  Count,  129 

Adjutant-General  to  the  Fleet, 

87 

Admiralty,  13 

Admiralty  Board,  258,  326  ; 
Dundas  puts  pressure  on,  22  ; 
reproof  to  Nelson,  53 
Alexandria,  43,  49,  89,  94 
Algeciras,  373 
Algiers,  300 

Alkmaar,  189,  193,  194,  196, 
200,  201 
Ameland,  202 
America,  85,  290 
Amherst,  Lord,  16 
Amoa,  Joseph,  337 
Amsterdam,  181,  192,  194, 

197 
III. 


BARTON 

Ancona,  26 
Antigua,  223,  242 
Ardiven,  Simon,  337 
Army,  increase  of,  125  ;  in¬ 
terference  by,  260,  262  ; 

state  of,  346 
Artois  Comte  d’,  16,  no 
Attacks  on  bases,  17,  117,  298, 
300,  368-73  ;  on  ships  in 
harbour,  6,  331 

Austria,  63,  86,  no,  133,  295- 
298,  300 

Austria,  archduke,  135 
Ayscough,  J.  (Captain,  R.N.), 
352 


Bahama  Islands,  265 
Balcarres,  Lord,  266,  269,  275, 
282  ;  letter  to  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  267 

Ball,  A.  J.  (Captain  R.N.),  53, 
96,  98,  102 

Baltic,  15,  288,  290;  fleet,  383 
Barbados,  218,  223,  229,  231 
Barcelona,  95 
Barham,  13 
Barham  Downs,  181 
Barnpool,  57 

Barrington,  S.  (Admiral),  11, 
14.  346 

Barton,  R.  (Captain  R.N.),  235, 
247.  379 

2  C 
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BAS 

Bas,  Island  of,  119 
Basle,  Treaty  of,  226 
Basque  Roads,  8 
Batavia  Republic.  See  Holland 
Bath,  59,  80 

Bathurst,  W.  (Captain  R.N.),  87 
Battle,  avoidance  of,  46 
Belgian  troops,  66,  71 
Belleisle,  9,  10,  297,  360,  363  ; 
plan  to  capture,  322,  330, 
333-7-  344-  347-52,  356, 

359,  362 

Benaudet,  Bay,  353 
Bentinck,  Lord  William,  94 
Berbice,  289 

Berkeley,  Hon.  Geo.  C.  (Rear- 
Admiral),  295,  338,  342  ; 

letter  from,  8 

Bertheaume,  68,  120,  121,  334 
Bessborough,  Lady,  347 
Beverwyck,  196,  200 
Bingham,  James  (Captain  R.N.), 
3i 

Biscay,  Bay  of,  61,  199,  289,  296 
Blane,  Dr.,  317 

Bligh,  R.  R.  (Vice-Admiral), 
248,  262,  265,  268,  270,  273, 
280,  286;  letters  from  General 
Whyte,  263-4 criticised  by 
Parker,  277 

Blockade,  xiii,  9,  13,  43,  49, 
137,  142-4,  150,  216,  298, 
30I>  358 
Blockhouses,  10 
Bluefields,  279 
Boarder,  Captain,  196 
Boat  of  pasteboard,  15 
Boisderne,  Comte  de,  128-9 
Bolton,  Captain,  196 
Bomb  vessels,  196 
Bordeaux,  9,  10,  297,  331,  362 
Bouvois,  General,  245 
Bowen  (?  J.)  (Captain  R.N.),  349 
Bowen,  W.  (Captain  R.N.),  32 
Braam,  van,  Captain  (Dutch 
Navy),  143-4,  176-7 
Brace,  E.  (Captain  R.N.),  84 


CADIZ 

Brazils,  the,  380 
Bremen,  45 

Brest,  6,  8,  10,  17,  43-51,  58, 
62,  63,  66,  67,  71,  75,  77, 

81- 2,  87,  88,  158,  162,  187, 
219,  229,  231,  233,  243,  247, 
249,  251,  285,  291,  296,  299- 
302,  306,  327,  329,  334,  340-2, 
355.  364.  366-  374-6,  379-8o; 
attack  on,  1 05-1 30  ;  escape 
of  fleet  from,  379-81,  383 

Breton,  Citizen,  76 
Bridport,  Alexander,  Viscount 
(Admiral),  302,  343  ;  General 
of  Marines,  12,  14  ;  retire¬ 
ment  from  Channel  Fleet,  35, 
303-9,  325  ;  Bruix’s  cruise, 
46-50,  57-6o,  69-72,  74-9, 

82- 5,  96  ;  attack  on  Brest, 
1 1 7,  1 18  ;  mutiny  in  fleet, 
252  ;  letter  to,  327  ;  letter  to 
Sir  T.  Pasley,  58  ;  made  a 
Viscount,  326—7 

Brille,  109,  152,  189 
Brisbane,  Charles  (Captain 
R.N.),  349  ;  letter  from,  6 
Bristol,  342 

Bristol,  Earl  of  (Bishop  of 
Derry),  letter  from,  128 
Brittany,  129 

Brown,  W.  (Captain  R.N.), 
23I>  343 

Bruix,  E.  de  (Vice-Amiral), 
15,  301  ;  escape  and  cruise, 
43-103  ;  strength  of  fleet, 
50  ;  instructions  to,  53 
Burgundy,  16,  17 
Burke,  Mr.,  330,  340 

Cabinet,  the,  unsatisfactory 
discussions,  234 
Cadiz,  12,  45-6,  51,  61,  63-4, 
68,  72-3,  78-9,  81-2,  89,  96, 
199,  216,  217,  230,  232,  233, 

235,  237-  299,  3°o,  338,  34L 
361,  380  ;  attack  on,  371-3 
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CALDER 

Calder,  Sir  Robert  (Rear-Ad¬ 
miral),  296,  279,  382-3 
California,  21 

Camaret,  17,  68,  113,  114,  120, 
121,  123-4,  334.  355.  367 
Cammerien,  Chr.,  337 
Camperdown,  136,  168,  194 
Canada,  5 

Canary  Islands,  361,  381 

Canterbury,  150,  154 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  52,  134,  291 

Cape  Station,  35 

Cappal,  Captain,  177 

Capua,  54,  98,  101 

Carden,  J.  S.  (Admiral),  180 

Cardinal,  Point,  348,  351 

Caribbean  Sea,  296 

Carronades,  113 

Cartagena,  45,  89,  94,  341,  361 

Castlereagh,  Viscount,  45 

Cathcart,  R.  (Captain  R.N.), 

364 

Cawsand  Bay,  46,  57,  60-1, 
72-3-  77-  317.  365 
Caycos,  242 
Ceylon,  20,  134 

Chachagoff,  Rear-Admiral,  191 
Channel,  the,  66,  77-8,  118, 
258,  295 

Channel  Fleet,  12, 29, 33, 37, 207, 
295-384  ;  Sir  Alan  Gardner 
and  the  command,  295,  303- 
21,  326  ;  operations  on  coast 
of  France  and  Spain,  322- 
84  ;  disaffection  in,  339 
Channel  Islands,  297 
Chateau  Vieux,  359 
Chateaulin,  123 
Chatham,  153 

Chatham,  Earl  of  (General),  191 
Chetham,  E.  (Commander  R.N.) 
287 

Childs,  J.  (Lieut.  R.N.),  286 
China,  62 

Christian,  Sir  Hugh  (Rear- 
Admiral),  215,  224,  239 
Circello,  Marquis  de,  54,  98-9 


CORBETT 

Civita  Vecchia,  101 
Clay,  E.  S.  (Lieutenant  R.N.), 
178 

Clear,  Cape,  48,  57,  60-1,  72, 
75.  78-9.  83-4 
Clephane.  Colonel,  206 
Clifford,  Mr.,  329,  339,  347 
Coasting  trade  (enemy),  8-10, 
44,  49,  300-2,  331,  340-3, 
357-8 

Cochet,  J.  (Captain  R.N.),  235 
Cochrane,  Hon.  A.  (Captain 
R.N.),  365 
Cohorn,  199 

Collier, G.  R.  (LeiutenantR.N.), 
171,  174,  176,  177 
Collingwood,  C.  (Rear-Admiral), 
51,  62,  70,  78,  295 
Colnett,  James  (Captain  R.N.), 
letter  from,  21 

Colpoys,  Sir  John  (Vice-Ad¬ 
miral),  29,  247 

Combined  Fleets :  Cadiz,  12,  96, 
217-8,  230-1  ;  Brest,  51,  107, 
158—9,  366  ;  Duncan’s  opin¬ 
ion  of,  226  ;  under  Richery, 
227-37,  241 ;  Anglo-Russian, 
226 

Combined  operations:  Helder, 
141,  145-8,  151,  156,  160, 
166,  189,  194,  196;  West 
Indies,  244,  261,  262  ;  Ferrol, 
368-73 

Commander-in-Chief  on  shore, 
254.  374 

Compton,  H.  (Lieutenant  R.N. ), 
101 

Concarneau,  122 
Coni,  135 

Conquet,  Le,  120,  124,  342 
Contraband,  137 
Convent,  Point  de,  367 
Convoys,  10,  62,  242 
Cooke,  J.  (Captain  R.N.),  349 
Coote,  Sir  Eyre  (Major-Gen¬ 
eral),  163-4 

Corbett,  Sir  Julian,  vii,  215 
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CORFU 

Corfu,  43 

Cork,  67,  69,  224,  331 
Corsmat,  Chas.,  337 
Cotton,  Sir  Charles  (Rear- 
Admiral),  51,  295 
Coubre,  Point  de,  9 
Cranstoun,Lord  (Captain  R.N.), 

364 

Cronstadt,  139 
Curacoa,  265,  268,  287 
Curtis,  Sir  Roger  (Vice-Ad¬ 
miral),  29,  31,  35 
Czar,  the  (Paul  I),  103,  138, 
145;  stipulations  in  regard 
to  co-operation,  297 


Daendald,  General,  45 
Dalrymple,  Sir  John,  letter 
from,  15,  1 12 

Daniel,  W.  H.  (Captain  R.N.), 
200 

Daravon,  255 

Darby,  H.  D.  (Captain  R.N.), 
343 

D’Auvergne,  Philip  (Prince  de 
Bouillon  ;  Captain  R.N.),  66, 
70-1 

Deal,  158,  159 
Delftyl,  199 
Demerara,  218,  289 
Denmark,  133,  139,  142,  288 
Dickson,  W.  (Admiral),  62, 
64.  74-  T37»  143.  179,  188, 
308,  378 

Diversions,  xiii,  133,  135,  145, 
147,  198-9,  259 
Dockyards,  3 
Dokkum,  202 

Domett,  W.  (Captain  R.N.), 
328,  373 

Don,  G.  (Major-General),  161, 
191 

Dorchester,  Lord,  5 
Douarnenez,  Bay  of,  115,  119, 
121,  123,  124,  375,  376 
Douglas,  Mr.,  282 


EDWARDS 

Douin,  G.,  44,  53 
Downs,  the,  157,  166,  188,  190 
Dublin,  67,  72,  88 
Dubuisson,  M.,  282 
Duckworth,  J.  T.  (Rear-Ad¬ 
miral),  102,  229,  235,  240, 
243.  245,  382 
Duff,  Consul,  233 
Duff,  G.  (Captain  R.N.),  84 
Duncan,  Adam,  Viscount  (Ad¬ 
miral),  7,  12,  14,  45,  308  ; 
Helder  expedition,  160,  163, 
165-70,  172-5,  180,  187 ; 

letters  from,  137,  142-3, 

178-9,  226;  letters  to,  92, 
i37>  x49 

Dundas,  G.  (Captain  R.N.),  174 
Dundas,  Henry  (Sec.  of  State 
for  War  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy),  44,  61,  68,  74,  130, 

133.  135.  138-9,  150-1.  157* 

178,  182,  188-9,  210,  215, 
290,  297-8,  352 ;  letters 

from,  22,  109-11,  126-7,  I4°. 
144,  157,  1 60-1,  180,  208-9, 
211,  287-91,  323,  324,  330; 
letters  to,  5,  22,  159,  209, 
223,  323  ;  letter  from  Sir 
R.  Abercromby,  212  ;  advice 
on  distribution  of  ships,  290  ; 
remarks  on  distribution  of 
forces,  325  ;  remarks  on  ob¬ 
jectives  in  war,  viii-x,  xiv 
Dunkirk,  301,  363 
Dunn  (Lieutenant  R.N.),  32 
Durham, P.C. (Captain  R.N.),  49 
Dutch  fleet,  12,  43,  44,  64,  125- 
7,  133,  136-7,  143,  151,  160, 
165,  178-9,  182,  186,  208; 
disposal  of  captured  ships, 
183-5,  209-12  ;  numbers  in 
Texel,  177 


East  Indies,  21,  291,  380,  381 
Edinburgh,  112 
Edwards,  Mr.,  284 
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EGMONT 

Egmont,  168 

Egypt,  20,  43,  44,  300,  355, 
372«  379 »  army  in,  100,  380 
Elbe  (1 y .),  74 
Elsineur,  188 
Ems  (r.),  135,  199 
Enkhuisen,  198 
Esequibo,  289 
Espagnols,  Point  de,  367 
Essex,  378 

Essington,  W.  (Captain  R.N.), 
70.  73 


Falmouth,  287,  336,  337 
Fayerman,  F.  (Captain  R.N.), 
334,  338 

Fellows,  E.  (Captain  R.N.),  235 
Ferris,  S.  (Captain  R.N.),  190 
Ferrol,  8,  45,  50-1,  77,  82,  298, 

299,  341-  355.  361,  364  J 
attack  on,  358,  361,  368-71 

Finisterre,  Cape,  78,  88,  379 
Fireships,  6,  8,  114,  122,  362, 

367 

Fitzgerald,  Captain,  192,  200 
Flags,  false,  American,  275  ; 

Danish,  265 
Flanders,  19 
Flushing,  127 
Flynn,  Captain,  150 
Forbes,  Major-General,  256,  259 
Four  (of  Vilaine),  335,  337 
Fox,  Hon.  H.  (Lieut. -General), 

23 

France,  107,  no,  m,  112,  128, 
133,  162,  225,  232,  288,  297, 

300,  301,  325 
Franfois,  Cape,  241,  245 
Francis,  Port,  245 
Franeker,  202 

Fraser  (Captain  R.N.),  48 
French  Directory,  68,  127,  249  ; 
plans  after  the  Nile,  43  ; 
orders  to  Bruix,  53  ;  fleet, 
escapes  from  Brest,  58  et  seq. ; 
republic,  145 


GRAND  ANSE 

Friesland,  198,  199,  202,  205 
Frigates  ( see  also  small  craft), 
85,  94,  141,  230,  302,  338; 
for  passage  purposes,  22  ; 
needs  for,  23  ;  use  of,  48, 
72.  335-7.  374-5  i  shortage 
of,  47,  49,  80,  101,  379 
Fulton,  Robert,  362 
Fyffe,  J.  (Commander  R.N.), 
349 


Gaeta,  98,  101 

Gage,  W.  H.  (Captain  R.N.), 
361 

Gambier,  J.  (Rear-Admiral), 
216-8 

Gantheaume,  le  comte  Honor6 
(contre-amiral),  296,  301,  379 
Gardner,  Sir  Alan,  Bart.  (Vice- 
Admiral),  51,  72,  76,  83,  85, 
221,  295,  301;  letters  from, 
304,  305-10,  315,  318  ;  letters 
to,  303,  304,  312,  317  ;  pro¬ 
tests  of  (Channel  command), 
304-9,328;  conduct  towards 
St.  Vincent,  3x0-7 ;  ap¬ 
pointed  to  Irish  station,  318- 
20 ;  the  King  recommends 
a  civil  letter  to,  326 
Garonne,  301 

Genoa,  87,  94,  100,  10 1,  297 
George,  Captain,  181 
Georges,  M.,  298,  345,  356 
Germain,  Lord  George,  16 
Germany,  66,  184 
Gibraltar,  61,  69,  80-2,  87,  96, 
224,  231,  369,  372,  380 
Glenans,  10,  122,  341,  355 
Gluckstadt,  16,  1x2 
Goddard,  Captain,  200 
Gore,  Captain,  86 
Goree,  146,  151,  158,  160,  161, 
162,  163,  169,  189 
Goulet,  120,  124 
Goulven,  Bay  of,  119 
Grand  Anse,  262,  263,  283 
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GREENWICH 
Greenwich,  115 
Greenwich  Hospital,  12 
Greig,  Captain,  143 
Grenada,  218,  250,  289 
Grenville,  Lord  (Sec.  of  State  : 
foreign),  16,  50,  64,  68,  77, 
79,  83,  138,  145,  162,  208- 
9,  296;  letters  from,  93, 
183  ;  letters  to,  185,  210 
Grenville,  Thomas,  134,  161 
Grey,  Sir  Charles  (General), 
109-10,  112,  115-7,  122-3, 
127,  130,  163,  299,  355,  357 
368,  372 

Grey,  G.  (Captain  R.N.),  87, 
314,  329,  347 

Griffith,  E.  (Captain  R.N.),  346 
Groix,  lie  de,  10,  360 
Guadeloupe,  215,  216,  219,  223, 
224,  250,  289,  290 
Guernsey,  333,  348 
Gun-brigs,  169 
Gut,  the,  177,  230 


Haaks,  174 
Haarlem,  189,  200 
Haart,  John  van,  153 
Hague,  the,  151 
Hale  (Lieutenant  R.N.),  236 
Halifax,  38 

Hallowell,  B.  (Captain  R.N.), 
53-4.  101 

Hamilton,  Captain,  153 
Hamilton,  Sir  Charles  (Captain 
R.N.),  195 

Hamilton,  Sir  Edward  (Cap¬ 
tain  R.N.),  letter  from,  331 
Hamilton,  Lady,  91 
Hamilton,  Sir  William,  91 
Hammond,  Sir  Andrew  S. 
(Captain  R.N.,  Comptroller 
of  the  Navy),  64 
Hammond,  Mr.,  208 
Hamoaze,  57 

Harcourt  (Lieut. -Colonel),  275, 
279 


HOPE 

Hardy,  James  (Captain  R.N.), 
149 

Hardy,  Temple  (Captain  R.N.), 
277-8 

Harlingen,  202 

Harvey,  Sir  Henry  (Rear- 
Admiral),  letter  from,  249  ; 
letters  to,  247,  251  ;  West 
Indies,  52,  215-6,  218,  233, 
235.  239,  255  ;  Channel 

Squadron,  321,  378-80  ;  good 
temper,  321  ;  indecision,  382 
Havannah,  241,  261,  273,  274, 
280,  282,  285 
Havre,  107,  362 
Hay,  Colonel,  178 
Hearne,  T.  (Captain),  162 
Hedic,  322,  351,  358 
Hedonville,  General,  107 
Helder,  expedition,  13,  19,  93, 
133-212,  296,  297 
Helder  Battery,  177,  178 
Helder,  New  Deep,  199 
Helder  Point,  174,  176,  182, 

188,  197,  201 
Heligoland,  291 
Helvoet,  127,  15 1,  187 
Helvoetsluys,  109,  189 
Hinder,  the,  150 
Hispaniola,  242 

Holland,  19,  45,  112,  125,  129, 
133.  135.  136.  145.  147.  150, 
151,  160,  165,  183,  184,  185, 

189,  201,  202,  203,  204,  207, 
225,  288,  296,  346  ;  policy 
in  regard  to,  134 ;  designs 
of,  288 

Holland  Hook,  150 
Holwood,  hi 

Hood,  Samuel,  Viscount  (Ad¬ 
miral),  6,  14,  1 15 
Hood,  Sir  Samuel  (Captain 
R.N.),  365,  370 
Hoorn,  194,  197 
Hope,  George  (Captain  R.N.), 
343 

Hope,  John  (Captain),  178 
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HOSPITALS 

Hospitals,  condition  of,  248 
Hotham,  H.  (Captain  R.N.), 
381 

Houat,  322,  351,  356,  358,  362 
Howe,  Earl  (Admiral  of  the 
Fleet),  304  ;  death  of,  11 
Hugues,  Victor,  250 
Hulbert,  Mr.,  85 
Humbert,  General,  66 
Huntley,  Lord,  206 
Huskisson,  William,  23,144,  201 

Inchkeith,  1 13 
Inman,  Henry  (Captain  R.N.), 
74-  363 

Inventions,  112 

Ireland,  12,  35,  45-8,  50,  60, 
62-5,  69,  71-2,  75-9,  82-3, 
95,  109,  158,  250,  324,  355, 

365 

Irish  seamen,  339 
Irish  station,  318 
Irois,  245,  379 
Isle  Dieu,  365 

Italy,  44,  63,  66,  86,  89,  96,  99, 
100,  135,  202,  285,  297,  341, 
358 

Jamaica,  37,  52,  215,  220,  221, 
224,  229,  235,  237,  238,  242, 
243,  246,  247,  255,  261,  264, 
266,  274,  276,  279,  282,  283, 
286,  290,  291,  296,  314,  378 
Jane  (Lieutenant  R.N.),  340 

Kamtschatka,  21 
Keats,  R.  G.  (Captain  R.N.), 
301,  314,  329-30.  338 
Keith,  Lord  (Vice-Admiral),  35, 
365  ;  letters  from,  89,  94, 
372  ;  pursuit  of  Bruix,  12, 
15.  52-5.  87,  9°.  93-4.  96, 
98,  103  ;  Cadiz,  81  ;  attack 
on  Brest,  116;  in  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  306,  308,  341,  379- 
80 


LISLE 

Kelerun,  123,  342 
Kellagrioff,  Mr.,  340 
Kennedy,  Mr.,  378 
Keppel,  Viscount  (Admiral), 
314..  342 

Kilmaine,  General,  70 
King,  Richard  (Captain  R.N.), 
letter  to  St.  Vincent,  366 
King,  the  (George  III),  13,  126, 
212,  309-10;  letters  from,  25, 
182,  207,  320-1,  326;  letters 
to,  24,  319,  325 

Kingsmill,  Robert  (Vice-Ad¬ 
miral),  318;  letter  from,  84; 
letter  to,  74;  baronetage  on 
relief,  321 

Kingston  (Jamaica),  275 
Kirk  Down,  177 


Labrador,  243 
La  Crosse,  355 
Landerneau,  121 
Landing  parties,  54,  148,  350  ; 
troops,  141,  147,  150-1,  157, 
179.  348,  368,  37° 

Langara  Don  Juan  de  (Spanish 
Admiral),  217,  230 
Laurie,  Sir  Robert,  238 
Lawford,  J.  (Captain  R.N.),  196 
Leagane,  Bight  of,  263 

Leeke,  - - -,  373 

Leeuwarden,  202 
Leeward  Islands,  215,  220,  223, 
224,  240,  246,  255,  289,  290, 
291 

Le  Faou,  121 

Leifson,  General,  191 

Leith,  1 13,  1 14 

Lek,  the,  189 

Leon,  Isle  of,  373 

Le  Povedii,  G.,  337 

Limmen,  197,  198 

Linzee,  S.  H.  (Captain  R.N.), 

381 

Lisbon,  38,  51,  65-6,  81,  231 
Lisle,  129 
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LIVERPOOL 
Liverpool,  342 

Livingstone,  Sir  Thos.  (Captain 
R.N.),  349-50 
Loemaria,  351 
Loire,  xo,  301 
London,  342,  344,  371 
L’Orient,  129,  301,  335,  355, 
360,  366 

Louis,  T.  (Captain  R.N.),  101 

Lowenstein, - 224 

Lukin,  W.  (Captain  R.N.),  345 
Lutwidge,  S.  (Vice-Admiral), 
53.  157-9,  180 
Lyons,  no 


Maarsten  Sluys,  151,  152 
McDonald,  Colonel,  164 
Macleod,  Colonel,  140 
Madeira,  51 

Mainwaring,  J.  (Captain  R.N.), 

152,  154 

Maitland,  Thomas  (Brigadier- 
General),  365  ;  Helder  ex¬ 
pedition,  174  ;  West  Indies, 
260,  263,  266-272,  276,  279, 
281  ;  Belleisle,  322,  329-30, 

333-4,  344,  346,  348,  352, 
356-9 ;  wants  marines,  361 
Majorca,  94 

MakarofE,  Admiral,  167,  297 
Malta,  43,  67,  69,  87,  95,  98, 
100,  103,  285,  299  ;  knights 
of,  103 

Man,  Robert  (Rear-Admiral) , 
2x6-7,  230-1 
Manilla,  21 

Marines,  257,  31 1,  338,  345,  351, 
361,  367,  370 ;  General  of, 
11,  13  ;  Russian,  145  ;  use 
of,  346 

Marion,  Jean,  337 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  129 
Mars  Deep,  180 

Marsden,  William  (Second  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Admiralty),  80  ; 
letters  from,  65,  70,  88 


MITCHELL 
Marsland  Sluice,  189 
Martin,  T.  B.  (Captain  R.N.), 
60,  101 ,  354 

Martinique,  52,  215,  218,  220, 
221,  229,  233,  234,  296 
Mass^na,  Andrd  (French  Gen¬ 
eral),  135 

Matra,  Consul-General,  372 
Maumasson,  9,  51 
Mazarredo,  Joseph  Marie 
(Spanish  Admiral),  342 
Medemblik,  198 
Mediterranean,  18,  43,  53,  61, 
64-6,  68-9,  77-8,  81-2,  95- 
6,  98,  100,  101,  103,  109,  210, 
221,  226,  229,  235,  237,  238 
288,  296-300,  308,  343,  358, 
381;  strategy  in,  xii ;  fleet, 
command  of,  94 
Melas,  360 

Men,  disaffection  in  Channel 
Fleet,  339.  342,  344-6  ;  dress 
of,  352  ;  shortage  of,  245-6, 
280,  311,  338;  sickness 

among,  232,  237,  241-2,  246, 
248-9,  253,  257,  273-4,  278, 
280 

Meuse  (r.),  146,  162,  193 
Militia,  125,  128 
Miller,  Mr.,  carronade,  113 
Miller,  R.  W.  (Captain  R.N.), 
102 

Milne,  D.  (Captain  R.N.),  287 
Minorca,  23,  24,  54,  72,  77,  81, 
89-91,  94,  99,  100,  101,  102, 
135-  299,  300,  346 
Minto,  Earl  of,  296,  339 
Mirbalais,  264 

Mitchell,  Andrew  (Vice-Ad¬ 
miral),  nr,  136, 150,  157, 159- 
60,  178-80,  184-5,  i87,  204, 
212  ;  letters  from,  152,  165- 
6,  168,  172-7,  186,  190-2, 
I93.  197  »'  letters  to,  156,  167, 
172,  195  ;  letter  from  Sir  R. 
Abercromby,  163  ;  instruc¬ 
tions  to,  145-8 
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MOIRA 

Moira,  Earl  of,  355 
Monnikend,  197 
Monte  Christo,  254,  256,  257 
Moore,  John  (Major-General), 
164 

Morgan,  Mr.,  362 
Muiden,  189 

Mutiny  at  Spithead,  252 


Nantes,  10 

Naples,  43,  53,  67,  90-2,  95, 
97,  98,  99,  101,  125,  300 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  20,  296 
Naval  power,  importance  to 
Great  Britain,  no 
Navy  Board,  281,  284,  378 
Needles,  the,  361 
Negree  Fort,  332 
Nelson,  Lord  (Vice-Admiral), 
20,  35,  64-5,  69,  89,  94-5, 
330 ;  letters  from,  90,  92, 
379  ;  letters  to,  95-103,  380  ; 
Sir  W.  Parker,  3  ;  honour 
for  Nile,  7  ;  reproof  by  Ad¬ 
miralty,  53  ;  Neapolitan 
Jacobins,  90—2 ;  offer  to 
follow  Brest  fleet,  379 
Nepean,  Evan  (Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty),  23,  58,  71,  92, 
112,  116,  142,  180,  217,  247, 
290,  301,  371,  374  ;  letter 
from,  xo  ;  letter  to,  57 ; 
letter  to  Nelson,  53  ;  letters 
from  St,  Vincent,  316-7 
Nesbitt,  Major-General,  266 
New  Deep,  177 

Newfoundland,  219,  232,  237, 
243;  C.-in-C.,  5,  37 
Nicholas,  J.  (Commander  R.N.) 
349 

Nicholson  (Lieutenant,  R.N.), 
75.  84 

Nielly,  J.  M.  (contre-amiral), 
378 

Nile,  43 

Noirmoutier,  10 


PARKER 
Nore,  the,  182 
Normandy,  16 

North  America  command,  34, 
36,  39 

North  Sea,  12,  155,  196,  226, 
288,  308 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  371 
Novi,  135 

Officers  sleeping  ashore,  347 
Ogilvy,  W.  (Captain  R.N.),  349 
O’Hara, Charles  (General), 371-2 
Oleron,  Isle  of,  9 
Olonne,  9 
Oporto,  80 

O’Neile,  Lieutenant,  143 
Orange,  Prince  of,  133-4,  x44- 
153,  176,  179,  183-4,  186, 
193,  I97.  205,  208,  210 
Orde,  Sir  John  (Vice-Admiral), 
quarrel  with  St.  Vincent,  25 
Ordnance,  Board  of,  140 
Oswald,  J.  (Captain  R.N.),  101 
Oughton,  J.  (Captain  R.N.), 
155,  161,  186,  197 
Over  Flackee,  146 
Overyssel,  199 

Paget,  Captain,  252 
Palais,  351 
Palos,  Cape,  342 
Pampus,  192,  197 
Paris,  15,  18,  66,  70,  89 
Parker  (Lieutenant  R.N.),  354 
Parker,  Sir  Hyde  (Vice-Ad¬ 
miral),  215,  217-20,  276,  296, 
378;  letters  from,  230,  233-6, 
239,  245,  248,  253-8,  259, 
262,  264-8,  269,  272-8,  279, 
282-3  ;  letters  to,  228,  232, 
236-9,  242,  252,  258,  261, 
268,  271-2,  278,  280-1, 

284-5  ;  prize  money,  285  ; 
relief  of,  285-6  ;  temporary 
relief  of  St.  Vincent,  373, 
375-6,  382 
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PARKER 

Parker,  Sir  Peter  (Admiral 
of  the  Fleet),  96  ;  appoint¬ 
ment,  11 

Parker,  Sir  William  (Rear- 
Admiral),  81,  235,  240,  243  ; 
letters  from,  27-30,  32,  35-7  ; 
letters  to,  31,  34,  38  ;  pro¬ 
tests  against  treatment,  3, 
27-30  ;  asks  to  be  relieved  or 
appointed  elsewhere,  29-38 
Parkinson,  W.  S.  (Commander 
R  N-)>  53-4.  90,  98 
Pasley,  Sir  Thomas  (Vice- 
Admiral),  50,  75,  338  ;  letter 
to  Nepean,  57  ;  from  Lord 
Bridport,  58  ;  letter  from,  59 
Pater,  C.  D.  (Captain  R.N.),  196 
Peard,  S.  (Captain  R.N.),  50, 
379 

Pellew,  Sir  Edward,  Bart. 
(Captain  R.N.),  111,  117-8, 
299-  333.  342-3.  346-7.  355- 
357-8.  364,  376,  379  ;  letter 
from,  334  ;  letters  to  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  344,  359,  370  ; 
plan  for  descent  on  Belleisle, 
348-52,  359-60  ;  commended 
by  General  Maitland,  352  ; 
St.  Vincent’s  opinion,  363  ; 
pendant,  367  ;  failure  of  at¬ 
tack  on  Ferrol,  370 
Penmarks,  10,  49 
Perkins,  J.  (Captain  R.N.),  279 
Pertuis  Breton,  8 
Petten,  170,  199 
Philipsburgh,  135 
Philpot  (Lieutenant  R.N.),  262 
Pitt,  William  (Prime  Minister). 
25.  44.  5°.  61-2,  68,  72,  74, 
79,  111-2,  130,  135-6,  157, 
159,  161,  163,  209,  288,  297, 
326 ;  letters  from,  13,  82, 
115-6,  125,  322  ;  letter  from 
Spencer  discussing  naval 
appointments,  11 
Plymouth,  50,  67,  76,  77,  317, 
336.  339,  379 


QUIMPER 

Polder,  170 

Pole,  C.  M.  (Rear-Admiral),  96; 

215 

Ponsonby,  Mr.,  329,  339,  347 
Pontivy,  107 

Popham,  Sir  Home  R.  (Cap¬ 
tain  R.N.),  109,  196,  208, 
296 ;  letters  from,  138-9, 
149,  188,  192,  200-7  ;  letter 
to,  141  ;  letter  to  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  201  ;  requests  a  pen¬ 
dant,  188,  203 

Port  au  Prince,  262,  263,  279 
Port  Donan,  359 
Portland,  Duke  of,  114 
Port  Louis,  366 
Port  Mahon,  81 
Port  Pence,  352 
Porte  Plate,  255,  256 
Porto  Rico,  220,  255,  259,  273 
Port  Royal,  245,  246 
Portsmouth,  11,  61,  155,  309, 
33° 

Portugal,  47,  60,  63,  65,  68, 
221,  300,  366 
Poulaine  Point,  359 
Presqu’  Isle,  248 
Privateers,  262  ;  at  Bordeaux, 
331-2 

Prizes,  51,  65  ;  surrendered 
Dutch  ships  as,  212 
Provence,  300 

Provisions,  detention  of  ships 
carrying  to  enemy,  137 
Prussia,  no,  133,  291 
Pulteney,  Sir  James  Murray 
(Lieutenant-General),  299, 
363-5.  372 

Purvis,  J.  C. (Captain  R.N.),  339 
Pybus,  C.  S.,  216 


Quellern,  1 16,  123,  124 
Quiberon,  9,  10,  122,  335-6, 

337.  34°.  346,  347.  363.  365 
QuimperH,  122 
Quimper  River,  355 
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RAMSGATE 

Ramsgate,  158,  205 
Ramstray,  Jas.,  178 
Raz^de  Brest,  10,  341,  355,  379 
Re,  lie  de,  9 
Red  Sea,  52 

Rennie,  J.  (Captain  R.N.),  186 
Revel  Roads,  149 
Richards  (Lieutenant  R.N.),  88 
Richery,  Richard  de  (French 
Admiral),  215-7,  21 9.  229- 
38,  240-1,  243 

Ricketts,  W .  H.  (Captain  R.N.), 
245.  367 
Riga,  138 

Rigaud,  B.  J.  (General),  245, 
254-  283 

Rochefort,  8,  63,  335 
Rokanje,  15 1 

Roman  territory  surrendered, 
26 

Rome,  67 
Roscoff,  119,  124 
Rosenberg,  146,  151,  152 
Ross,  General,  140 
Rosses,  67 
Rotta,  372 
Rotterdam,  189 
Rouen,  16 

Rowed,  Lieutenant,  200 
Royan,  331 

Russia,  112,  133,  205,  296,  297  ; 
and  N.W.  America,  21  ;  and 
France,  133 

Russian  military  forces,  15,  17, 
18,  86,  96,  98,  no,  112,  149, 
182,  190-1,  194,  297 
Russian  squadron,  12,  139, 

167,  190,  205,  226,  297  ; 

food  of  men,  16 


St.  Clair,  M.  (Lieutenant 
R.N.),  247 

Sables  d’Olonne,  297 
St.  Domingo,  215,  216,  218, 
219,  223-226,  229-232,  234, 
237,  240,  244,  247,  260,  265, 


SAN  DOMINGO 

266,  268,  269,  271,  272,  275, 
276,  282,  284,  296 
St.  Elmo,  53 

Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  134 

St.  Gilles,  348 

St.  Helena,  62,  287 

St.  Jago,  255 

St.  Kitts,  242 

St.  Lucia,  219,  250,  289 

St.  Mathieu,  Point,  120 

St.  Mores,  263 

St.  Nicolas  (Cape),  Mole,  218, 
241,  242,  245,  246,  256,  263- 
270 

St.  Petersburgh,  190 
St.  Petri,  372 
St.  Vincent,  Cape,  96,  252 
St.  Vincent,  Earl  of  (Admiral), 
7,  10,  14,  44-5,  49,  51,  61, 
64-5.  67-9,  72,  79,  81-2,  89, 
103,  in,  116,  136,  215,  221, 
229,251,299-301,330;  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Sir  J.  Orde,  25  ; 
command  of  Channel  Fleet, 
295.  303-21,  326,  328; 

instructions  to,  x-xi,  50  ; 
ill-health,  87,  374,  377; 

letters  from,  80,  87,  310, 
313,  338-41,  346-7,  360-8, 
37i,  373,  375,  377 ■  379,  381- 
2  ;  letters  to,  86,  312,  328, 
343,  357,  362,  374,  376,  383  ; 
letters  from  Sir  J.  B.  Warren, 
34°,  353,  368  ;  from  Sir 

Edward  Pellew,  344,  348, 
359,  37° from  General 

Maitland,  352  ;  from  Capt. 
King,  366 ;  from  Sir  T. 
Troubridge,  378  ;  need  for 
ships  of  the  line  off  Brest, 
375  ;  treatment  of  Parker, 
3.  27-34 

St.  Vincent,  Island,  215,  219, 
250,  289 
Sambrands,  242 
Samezun,  351 
San  Domingo,  254,  256 
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SAN  JUAN 

San  Juan,  Island,  220 
Sanderson  (Lieutenant  R.N.), 
236 

Sandwich,  153 
Saspartas,  M.,  282 
Sauinarez,  Sir  James  (Captain 
R.N.),  49,  364,  374-5,  379 
Sauzon,  351,  352 
Scheveningen,  151 
Schoonhaven,  189 
Scotland,  45 
Seine,  15,  17 
Serres,  128 

Seymour,  Lord  Hugh  (Vice- 
Admiral),  35,  221,  286  ; 

letter  to,  286 
Shannon,  67 

Shepheard,  W.  (Lieutenant 
R.N.),  333 

Sheridan,  R.  B.,  134,  136 
Sherley,  Mr.,  364 
Ships  : — 

Abergavenny,  264 
Achilles,  73,  346 
Adder,  164 

Admiral  de  Ruyter,  177 
Adventure,  155,  264,  351 
Africaine,  245 
Agamemnon,  301 
Agincourt,  77 
Ajax,  349,  351,  365 
Alarm,  221,  235 
Alcmene,  230-2,  240 
Alkmaar,  324 
Alligator,  351 
Amaranth,  279 
Ambuscade,  177 
Amelia,  349 
Amethyst,  349,  351 
Amphitrite,  177 
Andromache,  78 
Anson,  49 
Arethusa,  221 
Argo,  343 
Arrogance,  220 
Atlas,  57,  72,  76,  84 
Babet,  164 


SHIPS 

Sh  ips — continued 

Barfleur,  30,  342 
Batavian,  177 
Bellerophon,  364 
Belliqueux,  155,  157,  159. 

164 

Bellona,  57,  62,  220 
Berwick,  89 
Black  Joke,  75 
Blanche,  196 
Boadicea,  340,  357 
Bouncer,  164 
Boyd  (packet),  261 
Boyne,  354 
Brilliant,  351 
Britannia,  236 
Brunswick,  277 
Calcutta,  81 
Canada,  77,  349 
Captain,  349,  351 
Carnatic,  240,  277 
Cascade,  252 
Cassard,  89 
Centaur,  342 
Cerberus,  177 
Cerf  Volant,  245 
Charlotte,  283 
Charon,  324 
Childers,  78,  88 
Circe,  164,  168 
Coburg,  173-5 
Comet,  251 
Concorde,  379 
Contest,  164 
Cormorant,  89 
Courageous,  343 
Cracker,  164 
Cynthia,  164,  171,  351 
Dart,  164 
Defender,  164 
Defiance,  57,  62,  346 
Ddsiree,  362 
Diadem,  349 
Diamond,  346,  351 
Dictator,  149 
Director,  155,  157,  159 
Discovery,  164 
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SHIPS 

Ships — continued 

Dolly,  57,  60,  361-2 
Doris,  85,  346 
Dover,  264,  268 
Dragon,  72 
Dugommier,  89 
Ealing,  164 
Egalitd,  177 
Elephant,  333,  342 
Else,  89 
Endymion,  78 
Entreprenante,  89 
Ethalion,  62 
Europa,  81,  349 
Expedition,  233-4,  239> 

324 

Favourite,  221 
Fisgard,  60,  340 
Formidable,  57,  77 
Foudroyant,  90 
Fowey,  58 
Furieux,  351 
Furnace,  164 
Fury,  164 
Gallant,  164 
Gallardo,  220 
Genereux,  330 
Glatton,  166,  172 
Grantham,  269 
Guerrero,  45 
Haarlem,  81 
Hannibal,  240,  277 
Hasty,  164 
Haughty,  164 
Hazard,  85 
Hebe,  324 
Hecla,  164 
Hornet,  155,  164 
Impetueux,  349,  351,  360 
Indefatigable,  78 
Indivisible,  89 
Inflexible,  190 
Invincible,  221 
Iphigenia,  361 
Isis,  157,  164,  168,  173, 
184,  186,  199 
James,  243 


SHIPS 

Ships — continued 
June,  266 
Juno,  174 
Kangaroo,  84 
Kent,  168-9 
Lady  Jane,  333 
Lapwing,  235,  247 
Latona,  173 
Laurel,  246 
Leviathan,  229 
Leyden,  177 
L’Oiseau,  381 
London,  339 
Magicienne,  349,  351 
Magnificent,  365,  378,  381 
Maidstone,  261 
Marlborough,  342 
Mars,  177 
Megaera,  347 
Melpomene,  164 
Merlin,  49 
Monarch,  74 
Monarque,  45 
Monmouth,  157,  159,  164 
Montague,  339 
Mutine,  88 

Namur,  310,  312,  373 
Nautilus,  362 
Northumberland,  101 
Nymphe,  48,  60 
Otter,  164 
Oughter,  177 
Overyssel,  157,  159,  164 
Pallas,  81,  324 
Patriote,  89 
Pelican,  221 
Pelter,  164 
Phoenix,  57,  62 
Pigmy,  333 
Polyphemus,  84 
Pomone,  166 
Pomp6e,  339,  365 
Prince  George,  33,  36 
Prince  of  Wales,  221 
Princess  Charlotte,  269 
Princess  Royal,  87 
Proselyte,  164,  188 
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SHIPS 

Ships — continued 
Queen,  254,  281 
Queen  Charlotte,  61,  70 
Railleur,  333 
Raisonnable,  364 
Ramillies,  46,  57,  64,  349- 
351.  364 
Ratisfizan,  143 
Rattler,  235 
Rebecca,  75 
Regulus,  246,  279 
Renown,  46,  329 
Repulse,  62,  301 
Resource,  324 
Rey  Carlos,  45 
Reyna  Maria  Louisa,  45 
Robust,  46,  57,  60 
Roebuck,  155 
Romney,  164 
Romulus,  324 
Rosario,  164 

Royal  George,  96,  365, 

3  73 

Royal  Sovereign,  72,  76, 
84,  309,  314,  317 
Russell,  46 
Sampson,  240 
San  Augustin,  45 
San  Carlos,  45 
San  Damaso,  220,  250 
San  Ermingildo,  45 
San  Felix,  45 
San  Ferdinand,  45 
San  Fiorenzo,  49 
San  Josef,  92,  100,  373, 
380-1 

San  Julian,  45 
San  Pedro,  45 
San  Vincente,  220 
Sandwich,  154 
Santa  Cecilia,  220 
Saturn,  77 
Scipio,  221 
Sea  Horse,  331 
Serieux,  45 
Severn,  196 
Shannon,  155,  164 


SHUGARAMUS 

Ships — continued 

Sheerness,  155,  324 
Spencer,  364,  381 
Stag,  230,  349 
Stately,  324 
Stork,  277 
Success,  50,  8o,  379 
Suwarrow,  341 
Swallow,  273 
Swinger,  164 
Tartarus,  164 
Telemachus,  349 
Terrible,  339,  349-351 
Terror,  221 
Thames,  351 
Thetis,  361 
Thorn,  221 
Thunderer,  240 
Tigress,  164 
Trent,  259 
Triton,  57,  96 
Triumph,  57,  62,  73,  77 
Trompeuse,  333 
Ulysses,  81 
Unicorn,  88,  340 
Uranie,  57,  78 
Valiant,  262 
Vanguard,  219,  250 
Veld  er  brand,  177 
Venerable,  46 
Vengeance,  221,  287 
Vesper,  352 
Veteran,  74 
Victor,  r75 
Victorieuse,  221 
Ville  de  Paris,  87,  311,  338 
Viper,  356 
Warrior,  333 
Washington,  177 
Westmorland,  282 
Wolfranaar,  324 
Wolverene,  164 
York,  249 
Zebra,  164,  220 
,  Zephyr,  221,  238 
Ships,  relief  of,  274,  278,  282 
Shugaramus  (Bay),  252 
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SICILIES 

Sicilies,  King  of  the  Two,  5 3—4 , 
90-92,  95.  97“8 
Sicily,  69,  87,  89,  91 
Sick  and  Hurt  Board,  248,  257 
Sickness,  vide  Men 
Silver  Keys,  242 
Simcoe,  Lieutenant  -  General, 
243,  249,  254,  256-7,  259,  300 
Small  craft  (see  also  Frigates), 
238;  use  of,  10,  15,  123,  170, 
|I93,  196,  204,  219,  263,  283, 
332,  335-7.  349-50  ;  flat 

boats,  141,  334,  336,  349-51  l 
shortage  of,  47-9,  80,  85, 
101,  220-1,  258,  262,  279, 
301,  341 

Smallett,  Colonel,  178 
Smith,  Sir  W.  Sidney  (Captain 
R.N.),  102,  299 
Soldiers  to  assist  in  ships,  148 
Sontag,  Colonel,  152-3 
Sound,  the,  149 
Southampton,  140,  331 
Spain,  21,  68,  82,  112,  128,  199, 
217,  220,  225,  273,  288,  301, 
372  ;  proposed  attack  on 
Spanish  Settlements,  21  ; 
reasons  for  avoiding  war 
with,  225-6 

Spanish  fleets  and  squadrons, 
8,  43,  45-6,  50,  64,  79,  89, 
92,  96,  216-7,  220,  230,  235, 
251.  334.  341  i  troops,  79, 
109,  288 

Spencer,  Brigadier  -  General, 
263,  270 

Spencer,  Lady,  59,  62,  64,  67, 
70,  90,  102,  365 
Spithead,  77,  149,  252,  253 
Stephens,  Sir  Philip,  218 
Stokes  Bay,  140 
Story,  Samuel  (Dutch  Admiral), 
143,  174,  176-7,  184 
Strachan,  Sir  Richard  J.  (Cap¬ 
tain  R.N.),  118-9 
Straits,  the,  12,  51,  61,  67,  93, 
95,  251 


TORTONA 

Stuart,  Sir  Charles  (Lieutenant- 
General),  89,  339,  355,  368 
Stuart,  Mr.,  356 
Suabia,  133,  135 
Surinam,  218,  288 
Surinam  (r.),  289 
Suwarrow,  Alexander  V. 

(General),  17,  94,  296 
Svenburg,  299 

Sweden,  133,  288;  King  of,  138 
Swiss  troops,  101 
Switzerland,  133,  135,  202,  296 
Syria,  89 


Tagus,  80 
Taillefer,  352 
Talleyrand,  C.  M.  de,  45 
Tate,  George  (Russian  Vice- 
Admiral),  187 
Taylor,  Colonel,  128 
Taylor,  General,  81 
Teigneuse,  336,  337 
Telegraph,  57,  154,  180 
Teneriffe,  51 
Terschelling,  202 
Texel,  6,  12,  13,  45,  62,  64,  125, 
127,  137,  142,  143,  144,  160, 
161,  165,  166,  170,  174,  176, 
177,  180,  184,  186,  187,  202, 
205 

Thames,  155,  182 
Thompson,  Sir  Charles  (Vice- 
Admiral),  35,  47 
Thompson,  Sir  Thomas  B. 

(Captain  R.N.),  57 
Thornborough,  E.  (Captain 

R.N.),  57,  364 

Thugut,  Baron,  296-7 
Tiburona,  Cape,  242 
Tobago,  218,  289 
Tor  Abbey,  374 

Torbay,  94,  96,  116,  117,  126, 
303,  306,  309,  362,  365,  374, 
377 

Tor  Quay,  374 
Tortona,  135 
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TOULINGUET 
Toulinguet,  336 
Toulon,  7,  17,  45,  88-9,  112, 
251.  379 

Toussaintl’Ouverture,  220,  263, 
270-2,  275-6,  279-80,  282-4 
Trade  (see  also  Coasting  Trade), 
protection  of,  12,  49,  80,  221, 
225-6,  283-4,  287,  331 
Tramond,  J.,  301 
Transports,  167,  174-5,  178-9, 
187,  198,  206-7,  246,  323-4, 
33°,  334-  35°.  36o,  362,  372; 
employment  of  men  of  war, 
126,  139,  140,  146,  208  ; 

difficulty  of  obtaining,  135, 
138,  142,  181,  201,  205,  209, 
263  ;  order  of  sailing,  164 
Trieste,  64-5 

Trinidad,  52,  219,  220,  235,  240, 
241,  250,  251,  289 
Trotter  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  208 
Troubridge,  Sir  Thomas  (Cap¬ 
tain  R.N.),  90,  99,  101, 

382 ;  letters  to,  20,  26  ;  letter 
to  St.  Vincent,  378  ;  baron¬ 
etcy  for,  20,  97  ;  Admiralty 
approval,  53-4  ;  opinion  of 
Dickson,  378 
Tucker,  Benjamin,  347 
Turkish  assistance,  17,  20 
Turquand,  W.  C.  (Commander 
R.N.),  200 
Twiss,  Colonel,  130 
Tyler,  C.  (Captain  R.N.),  333 


Urquijo,  Senor,  46 
Ushant,  49,  70,  76,  78 
Utrecht  Canal,  189 


Vandeput,  George  (Admiral), 
34,  38 

Vannes,  357 
Vendde,  297 

Vera  Cruz,  273,  274,  277,  278, 
280,  285 


WHYTE 

Verdon,  331,  332 
Vice- Admiralty  Court,  271, 
282 

Victualling  Board,  242,  252 
Vienna,  64 
Vieux  Chateau,  351 
Vigo,  369,  372 
Vilaine  (r.),  335,  379 
Virgin  Islands,  255 
Virginia,  258 
Vlieland,  198,  199,  202 
Vlieter,  197 

Voorne,  109,  146,  150,  151,  152, 
161,  162,  169,  189 


Walcheren,  141,  145,  158, 

162 

Waldegrave,  William  (Vice- 
Admiral),  5,  31,  37 
Wallace,  Sir  James  (Vice-Ad¬ 
miral),  6 
Walmer,  127 

Warren,  Sir  John  B.  (Rear- 
Admiral),  363,  367,  379  ; 

attack  on  Brest,  in,  117— 9, 
122,  340,  343  ;  Channel 

Squadron,  295,  299,  348,  358, 
364-5  ;  Ferrol,  368-71  ;  let¬ 
ters  to  St.  Vincent,  340,  353, 
368 

Watch,  a  third,  339 
West  Indies,  53,  66,  77,  79,  95, 
217,  218,  219,  221,  223,  229, 
23U  237,  240,  241,  243,  246, 
247,  251,  288,  290,  291,  296, 

339,  354,  355,  379-383  ; 

operations  in,  213-291,  prin¬ 
ciples  of,  223  ;  designs  of 
French  and  Dutch,  288-90 
Weymouth,  117,  126,  309 
Whitshed,  J.  H.  (Rear-Ad¬ 
miral),  61-2,  86-7,  295 
Whitworth,  Sir  Charles,  138 
Whyte,  John  (Major-General), 
24 x>  245,  262 ;  letters  to 
Admiral  Bligh,  263-4 
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WILBEY 
Wilbey,  Captain,  88 
Wickham,  45 

William,  Prince,  of  Gloucester, 
191 

William  III.,  King,  112,  114 
Wimbledon,  322 
Windham,  William  (Secretary 
for  War),  letter  on  Nelson,  7 
Windward  Islands,  289 
Winkel,  199 

Winthrop,  R.  (Captain  R.N.), 
93,  169,  174,  176,  349 
Wolfe,  General,  80 
Wolseley,  W.  (Captain  R.N.), 
339 

Woodriff,  Captain,  153 
Woolwich,  140 
Wyk-op-Zee,  196 


ZYPE 

Yarmouth,  162,  182,  187,  188, 
190 

Yeu,  lie  d’,  9,  10 
York,  Duke  of,  H.R.H.,  19, 
127,  188,  190,  192,  196-7, 
204,  297,  323,  346 
Yorman,  de,  General,  191 
Young,  William  (Vice-Admiral, 
member  of  Admiralty  Board) , 
7,  11,  46,  50,  216-7,  290  ; 
letters  from,  58,  61,  62,  68, 

7C  73.  76-  78,  i87 
Young,  Captain,  94 
Younge,  Captain,  176-7 


Zuider  Zee,  135,  181,  189 
Zype,  194,  199,  200,  202 
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THE  NAVY  RECORDS  SOCIETY 


The  Navy  Records  Society  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  rare  or  unpublished  works  of  naval 
interest,  thereby  rendering  accessible  the  sources  of  our 
naval  history,  and  assisting  in  the  elucidation  of  ques¬ 
tions  of  naval  archaeology,  construction,  administration, 
organisation  and  social  life. 

Any  person  wishing  to  become  a  Member  of  the  Society 
is  requested  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  (W.  G.  Perrin, 
Admiralty,  S.W.),  who  will  submit  his  name  to  the 
Council.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  One  Guinea, 
the  payment  of  which  entitles  the  Member  to  receive 
one  copy  of  each  work  issued  by  the  Society  for  that 
year. 

Messrs.  William  Clowes  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  94  Jermyn 
Street,  London,  S.W.  1,  are  the  sole  agents  for  the  sale 
of  publications  to  non-members.  A  list  of  the  volumes 
available  for  sale  to  the  public,  and  their  prices,  may  be 
obtained  from  them. 

Members  requiring  copies  of  any  volume,  at  the  prices 
marked  herein,  should  apply  to  the  Secretary. 

The  stock  of  Vols.  Ill,  IX,  XIV,  and  XXIX  is 
now  exhausted,  and  that  of  several  other  volumes, 
notably  Vols.  V,  XXII,  XXIII,  and  XXXV,  is  very 
low.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  possible  to  offer 
complete  sets  to  new  members,  and  having  regard  to 
this  fact  the  Council  have  decided  to  offer  to  all  members 
selections  of  20  volumes  and  upwards  on  the  following 
terms  : — 

Any  40  or  more  at  10s.  each 

„  30  >,  >>  I0S-  3^- 

,,  20  „  ,,  10s.  6 d.  ,, 

subject  to  certain  restrictions,  viz.  : 
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Great  Sea  Fights,  Vol.  I,  only  to  be  sold  with  Vol.  II. 
Monson  Tracts,  Vols.  I  and  II,  only  to  be  sold  with 
Vols.  Ill,  IV,  V. 

Some  of  the  volumes  can  only  be  supplied  ‘  cut '  ; 
others  only  ‘  uncut,’  but  the  latter  can  be  rebound 
‘  cut,’  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser.  The  uncut 
volumes  are  about  half-an-inch  taller  than  those  with 
cut  edges. 

The  Society  has  already  issued 

For  1894  :  Vols.  I.  and  II.  State  Papers  relating  to  the 
Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  Anno  1588.  Edited  by 
Professor  J.  K.  Laughton.  (30s.) 

For  1895  :  Vol.  III.  Letters  of  Lord  Hood,  1781-82. 
Edited  by  Mr.  David  Hannay.  {Out  of  Print.) 

Vol.  IV.  Index  to  James’s  Naval  History,  by  Mr. 
C.  G.  Toogood.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey. 
(12s.  6 d.) 

Vol.  V.  Life  of  Captain  Stephen  Martin,  1666-1740. 
Edited  by  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham.  (12s.  6 d.) 

For  1896  :  Vol.  VI.  Journal  of  Rear-Admiral  Bartholo¬ 
mew  James,  1752-1828.  Edited  by  Professor  J.  K. 
Laughton  and  Commander  J.  Y.  F.  Sulivan.  (10s.  6 d.) 

Vol.  VII.  Hollond’s  Discourses  of  the  Navy,  1638  and 
1658.  Edited  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Tanner.  (12s.  6^.) 

Vol.  VIII.  Naval  Accounts  and  Inventories  in  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII.  Edited  by  Mr.  M.  Oppenheim. 
(10s.  6 d.) 

For  1897  :  Vol.  IX.  Journal  of  Sir  George  Rooke. 
Edited  by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning.  {Out  of  Print.) 

Vol.  X.  Letters  and  Papers  relating  to  the  War  with 
France,  1512-13.  Edited  by  M.  Alfred  Spont.  (10s.  6d.) 

Vol.  XI.  Papers  relating  to  the  Spanish  War,  1585-87. 
Edited  by  Mr.  Julian  S.  Corbett.  (10s.  6 d.) 

For  1898  :  Vol.  XII.  Journals  and  Letters  of  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  Sir  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  1773-1854  (Vol.  II.). 
Edited  by  Admiral  Sir  R,  Vesey  Hamilton.  {See  XXIV.) 
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Vol.  XIII.  Papers  relating  to  the  First  Dutch  War, 
1652-54  (Vol.  I.).  Edited  by  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner. 
(10s.  6 d.) 

Vol.  XIV.  Papers  relating  to  the  Blockade  of  Brest, 
i8°3~5  (Vol.  I.).  Edited  by  Mr.  J.  Leyland.  ( Out 
of  Print.) 

For  1899  :  Vol.  XV.  History  of  the  Russian  Fleet  during 
the  Reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  By  a  Contemporary  English¬ 
man.  Edited  by  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge.  (io.s.  6 d.) 

Vol.  XVI.  Logs  of  the  Great  Sea  Fights,  1794- 
1805  (Vol.  I.).  Edited  by  Vice-Admiral  Sir  T.  Sturges 
Jackson.  {See  XVIII.) 

Vol.  XVII.  Papers  relating  to  the  First  Dutch  War, 
1652-54  (Vol.  II.).  Edited  by  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner. 
(10s.  6 d.) 

For  1900  :  Vol.  XVIII.  Logs  of  the  Great  Sea  Fights 
(Vol.  II.).  Edited  by  Vice-Admiral  Sir  T.  Sturges  Jackson. 
{Two  vols.  25s.) 

Vol.  XIX.  Journals  and  Letters  of  Sir  T.  Byam 
Martin  (Vol.  III.).  Edited  by  Admiral  Sir  R.  Vesey 
Hamilton.  {See  XXIV.) 

For  1901  :  Vol.  XX.  The  Naval  Miscellany  (Vol.  I,). 
Edited  by  Professor  J.  K.  Laughton.  (15s.) 

Vol.  XXI.  Papers  relating  to  the  Blockade  of  Brest, 
i8°3_5  (Vol.  II.).  Edited  by  Mr.  John  Leyland. 
(12s.  6 d.) 

For  1902  :  Vols.  XXII.  and  XXIII.  The  Naval  Tracts 
of  Sir  William  Monson  (Vols.  I.  and  II.).  Edited  by 
Mr.  M.  Oppenheim.  (Vol.  XXII.  out  of  Print ;  Vol. 
XXIII.  12s.  6 d.) 

Vol.  XXIV.  Journals  and  Letters  of  Sir  T.  Byam 
Martin  (Vol.  I.).  Edited  by  Admiral  Sir  R.  Vesey 
Hamilton.  {Three  vols.  31s.  6 d.) 

For  1903  :  Vol.  XXV.  Nelson  and  the  Neapolitan 
Jacobins.  Edited  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Gutteridge.  (12s.  6 d.) 
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Vol.  XXVI.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Naval 
MSS.  in  the  Pepysian  Library  (Vol.  I.).  Edited  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Tanner.  (15s.) 

For  1904  :  Vol.  XXVII.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  Naval  MSS.  in  the  Pepysian  Library  (Vol.  II.).  Edited 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Tanner.  (12s.  6d.) 

Vol.  XXVIII.  The  Correspondence  of  Admiral  John 
Markham,  1801-7.  Edited  by  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham. 
(12s.  6d.) 

For  1905  :  Vol.  XXIX.  Fighting  Instructions ,  3:530- 
1816.  Edited  by  Mr.  Julian  S.  Corbett.  ( Out  of  Print.) 

Vol.  XXX.  Papers  relating  to  the  First  Dutch  War, 
1652-54  (Vol.  III.).  Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  R. 
Gardiner  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Atkinson.  (12s.  6 d.) 

For  1906  :  Vol.  XXXI.  The  Recollections  of  Com¬ 
mander  James  Anthony  Gardner,  1775-1814.  Edited  by 
Admiral  Sir  R.  Vesey  Hamilton  and  Professor  J.  K. 
Laughton.  (12s.  6d.) 

Vol.  XXXII.  Letters  and  Papers  of  Charles,  Lord 
Barham,  1758-1813  (Vol.  I.).  Edited  by  Sir  J.  K. 
Laughton.  (12s.  6 d.) 

For  1907  :  Vol.  XXXIII.  Naval  Ballads  and  Songs. 
Edited  by  Professor  C.  H.  Firth.  (12s.  6 d.) 

Vol.  XXXIV.  Views  of  the  Battles  of  the  Third 
Dutch  War.  Edited  by  Mr.  Julian  S.  Corbett.  (20s.) 

For  1908  :  Vol.  XXXV.  Signals  and  Instructions , 
3:776-94.  Edited  by  Mr.  Julian  S.  Corbett.  ( Only 
in  sets.) 

Vol.  XXXVI.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Naval 
MSS.  in  the  Pepysian  Library  (Vol.  III.).  Edited  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Tanner.  (12s.  6d.) 

For  1909  :  Vol.  XXXVII.  Papers  relating  to  the  First 
Dutch  War,  1652-54  (Vol.  IV.).  Edited  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Atkinson.  fi2s.  6d.) 
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Vol.  XXXVIII.  Letters  and  Papers  of  Charles,  Lord 
Barham,  1758-1813  (Vol.  II.).  Edited  by  Sir  J.  K. 
Laughton.  (12s.  6 d.) 

For  1910 :  Vol.  XXXIX.  Letters  and  Papers  of 
Charles,  Lord  Barham,  1758-1813  (Vol.  III.).  Edited 
by  Sir  J.  K.  Laughton.  (12s.  6 d.) 

Vol.  XL.  The  Naval  Miscellany  (Vol.  II.).  Edited 
by  Sir  J.  Iv.  Laughton.  (12s.  6 d.) 

For  1911  :  Vol.  XLI.  Papers  relating  to  the  First 
Dutch  War,  1652-54  (Vol.  V.).  Edited  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Atkinson.  (12s.  6 d.) 

Vol.  XLII.  Papers  relating  to  the  Loss  of  Minorca 
in  1756.  Edited  by  Capt.  H.  W.  Richmond,  R.N. 
(10s.  6 d.) 

For  1912  :  Vol.  XLIII.  The  Naval  Tracts  of  Sir  William 
Monson  (Vol.  III.).  Edited  by  Mr.  M.  Oppenheim. 
(12s.  6 d.) 

Vol.  XLIV.  The  Old  Scots  Navy,  1689-1710.  Edited 
by  Mr.  James  Grant.  (10s.  6 d.) 

For  1913 :  Vol.  XLV.  The  Naval  Tracts  of  Sir 
William  Monson  (Vol.  IV.).  Edited  by  Mr.  M.  Oppenheim. 
(12s.  6 d.) 

Vol.  XLVI.  The  Private  Papers  of  George,  second 
Earl  Spencer  (Vol.  I.).  Edited  by  Mr.  Julian  S.  Corbett. 
(12 s.  6 d.) 

For  1914:  Vol.  XLVII.  The  Naval  Tracts  of  Sir 
William.  Monson  (Vol.  V.).  Edited  by  Mr.  M.  Oppenheim. 
(12s.  6 d.) 

Vol.  XLVIII.  The  Private  Papers  of  George,  second 
Earl  Spencer  (Vol.  II.).  Edited  by  Mr.  Julian  S.  Corbett. 
(12s.  6 d.) 

For  1915  :  Vol.  XLIX.  Documents  relating  to  Law 
and  Custom  of  the  Sea  (Vol.  I.).  Edited  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Marsden.  (17s.  6 d.) 
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For  1916  :  Vol.  L.  Documents  relating  to  Law  and 
Custom  of  the  Sea  (Vol.  II.).  Edited  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Marsden.  (15s.) 

For  1917  :  Vol.  LI.  Autobiography  of  Phineas  Pett. 
Edited  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Perrin.  (12s.) 

For  1918  :  Vol.  LII.  The  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  fohn 
Leake.  Edited  by  Mr.  G.  A.  R.  Callender.  Vol.  I.  (15s.) 

For  1919  :  Vol.  LIII.  The  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  John 
Leake.  Edited  by  Mr.  G.  A.  R.  Callender.  Vol.  II.  (15s.) 

For  1920  :  Vol.  LIV.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Sir 
Henry  Mainwaring.  Edited  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Manwaring. 
Vol.  I.  (15s.) 

For  1921 :  Vol.  LV.  The  Letters  of  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  1801-1804.  Edited  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Smith. 
Vol.  I.  (15s.) 

Vol.  LVI.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Henry 
Mainwaring.  Edited  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Manwaring 
and  Mr.  W.  G.  Perrin.  Vol.  II.  (12s.  6 d.) 

For  1922  :  Vol.  LVII.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  Naval  MSS.  in  the  Pepysian  Library  (Vol.  IV.). 
Edited  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Tanner.  (24s.) 

For  1923:  Vol.  LVIII.  The  Private  Papers  of  George, 
second  Earl  Spencer  (Vol.  III.).  Edited  by  Rear- 
Admiral  H.  W.  Richmond.  (16s.) 

For  1924:  Vol.  LIX.  The  Private  Papers  of  George, 
second  Earl  Spencer  (Vol.  IV.).  Edited  by  Rear-Admiral 
H.  W.  Richmond.  (In  preparation .) 

Among  other  intended  works  are  further  volumes  of 
The  First  Dutch  War,  The  Catalogue  of  the  Pepysian 
MSS.,  The  Naval  Miscellany,  and  the  Letters  of  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  1801-4. 
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